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Preface 

II is the hope of all of us who have been associated with 
the creation and the activities of The United Nations that 
the organization will have the personal support of individual 
men and women throughout the World. 

In order to succeed we must have that support. And in 
order to have that support we must have understanding. 

Those who do not understand the ramifications of our 
organization, the diversity of its problems and the mechanics 
of its operations can only too easily become confused, and 
thereby discouraged, as they attempt, however sympatheti¬ 
cally, to follow its course. 

It is vital that those who have placed their trust in The 
United Nations shall prepare themselves to observe its work¬ 
ings by learning what goes to make up the organization and 
the work of The United Nations. 

This handbook on The United Nations presents a highly 
interesting and understanding view of the organization as 
jt now exists and it seems to me to capture the spirit of what 
we are doing and are going to do. 

Trygve Lie 

Tho United Nations Headquarters Secretary-General 

June 1946 ol the United Nations 



1 ntroduction 


1 o the average citizen of any of its fifty-one member states it 
appears, at first glance, an almost superhuman task to under¬ 
stand the complicated machinery and the involved basic prin¬ 
ciples of the United Nations. Many people find it too difficult 
to thread their way through the vast labyrinth of an international 
organization that covers every continent and almost every field 
of human activity. 

In San Francisco and in London, in Paris and in Brussels, in 
Oslo and in Amsterdam, this writer found thousands rejoicing 
over the continuation in peace of the ■wartime unity of the Allies. 
But many of them helplessly shrugged their shoulders as soon 
as they were asked certain elementary questions about an 
organization upon which they know their own future depended. 

It was pathetic to see an elderly American lady—who had lost 
her husband in the first world war and whose three sons wore in 
this one—puzzling over the articles of the freshly printed United 
Nations Charter. After a while she closed the pamphlet and 
said listlessly, "The only thing I can do is hope and pray for 
peace." j 

And there was the French farmer who during the occupation 
had become an important and incredibly courageous messenger 
between various Resistance groups and had paid the prico for 
opposing the Nazis with the loss of his family and his home. 
It was painful to hear him say after listening to all the explana¬ 
tions, "Well, it’s no use. I can plough my field and take up u gun 
when freedom is threatened, but this thing is just too complicated 
for me." 

And yet the philosophy of the whole organization as well as 
the machinery itself was conceived in it3 broad outlines by three 
of the world's most popular leaders, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill, and Joseph Stalin. Each of these three men— 
whatever one's final judgment about them may be—has proved 
beyond doubt, through the immense success achieved in his own 
country,' that he knows how to talk to vast numbers of people, 
and how to create unparalleled enthusiasm for the idoas for which 
he stood. Their secretaries of state and various other aides, who 
perfected the final wording of the Charter and the other existing 
international instruments, have all successfully withstood the fire 
of public life. They have gone through the mill of difficult 
political careers, and it can be assumed that they knew how to 
write words which would be understood by everybody. The wholo 
machinery of the UN reflects pretty well its framors' political 
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talent for simplification. Its constitutional structure can certainly 
stand up under a comparison with any existing national govern¬ 
ment, despite a certain confusion in the enumeration of the 
powers of the various organs, and the language of the Charter 
compares well with that of the American and French constitu¬ 
tions which are considered the best-worded of all those in 
existence. 

1 What then is the reason for this widespread ignorance of the 
workings of the United Nations? 

First, the truth is that most people have only the vaguest 
knowledge of the workings of even their own governments. 
Second, the press and radio have done a relatively limited job 
in explaining the various activities of the new organization. 
Although they reported rather extensively everything that was 
of direct news value about the United Nations, they found it 
difficult to keep the attention of the reading and listening public 
upon its various ramifications. 

Thus the Security Council, with its background of the dramatic 
struggle between the different ideologies of the Eastern and 
Western worlds and their fights on the interpretation of the 
Charter, stole the show, while the more constructive potentialities 
of the Economic, Social, Educational, and Health fields had to 
take second place. 

Also, the political parties in the various United Nations have 
not yet made the problems of the United Nations a really integral 
part of their political campaigns. International problems are still 
only a small part of the domestic picture in the various election 
campaigns of the major parties of the United Nations. 

And yet the successor failure of the whole organization, and with 
it the peace of the world, depend on a thorough understanding 
of the United Nations by the citizens of the countries who have 
pledged their allegiance to it. For without understanding there 
can be no support, and without the support of public opinion the 
United Nations must fail. Unjust criticism, impatience, or vague 
formulas for perfection won't do. 

The first task of a conscientious United Nations citizen is to 
get acquainted with the basic facts about tho organization, its 
political philosophy, its powers, and its limitations. Then and 
only then, on the basis of this acquired knowledge, is he ready 
to draw his own conclusions and to fight for all the improvements 
he may desire. 

Whether he concludes that the United Nations is the best thing 
that could be achieved under present conditions and that it can 
maintain the unity, peace, and progress of the world, or whether 
lie concludes that without important amendments to the Charter 
it cannot work, he must know the instrument. Even if he were 
to conclude that the United Nations cannot perform its tasks, he 
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will have acquired in studying it a great amount of knowledge 
which may help him to conceive or to evaluate other plans for 
international org aniz ation.,'! 

This book has been written with the hope that it may give the 
reader an over-all picture of the new world organization. It is 
not a judgment for or against the organization. It is merely an 
attempt to review the essential features of each activity falling 
within the competence of the United Nations. 

Despite the utmost desire for objectivity, the author must 
confess that some interpretations of the Charter might not meet 
with the agreement of all parties concerned. But this is unavoid¬ 
able; for as long as the Assembly, the Security Council, and the 
other organs have not interpreted certain Articles of the Charter, 
the only method one can use is to apply its spirit. However, these 
interpretations were discussed by the writer with many of the 
delegations, and it is hoped that he has expressed their views. 

The author’s thanks for brilliant and untiring help in research 
go to Mr. S. Trop, and for unfailing technical assistance to Miss 
M. Goebel. 

New York 

July 1946 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Structure and Purpose of the 
United Nations 


R.ARKLY IN history has an inter-governmental organization, 
from its very inception, been subject to so many contradictory 
intcqiretations and evaluations as has the United Nations. 
Immediately the principles of the San Francisco Charter became 
known in the various parts of the world, statesmen and com¬ 
mentators, political leaders and plain citizens were divided into 
pro- or anti-Uniled Nations groups. The first, and larger, group 
contended that at last an organization capable of continuing the 
wartime unity of the Mies into the peace had been created; 
the second insisted that the maintenance of absolute national 
sovereignly and the veto provisions would make it impossible for 
the organization to function as the principal peace-maintaining 
machinery of humanity. Between these two extremes there are 
innumerable interpretations of the United Nations as a transi¬ 
tional instrument for an effective world organization. In meet¬ 
ings and discussion groups, in editorials and radio forums, 
suggestioas arc being made to transform the United Nations into 
a global parliament, to amend the Charter immediately, while 
others warn against undue haste and the danger ot abandoning 
national privileges. 

However, very often the various suggestions fail to take into 
account what the United Nations actually is. Therefore, we begin 
with a definition of the United Nations. 

The United Nations is an organization of sovereign states which 
have agreed to join their efforts in order to maintain international 
-peace, to co-operalo on the solution of economic, social, and 
cultural problems of international importance, and to promote 
human rights for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion. 

Does this mean that thoro can never be another war? It simply 
means that those countries which have come together are going 
to make every effort to prevent or remove threats to peace, ana 
they have established a detailed procedure by which their funda¬ 
mental aims can besl be achieved. 

This is not the first attempt at making war illegal. In Tpi8 the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact declared war, as an instrument of national 
policy, illegal, and yet that did not stop World War II. No in¬ 
dependent country is willing to renounce its right to make war 
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in self-defence, and therefore the important thing is to provide 
for collective measures to make aggression impossible, or to 
thwart it as soon as it starts. The important innovation in the 
present United Nations structure is the collective attempt to 
create a political, economic and military machine powerful 
enough to make it unnecessary for any country to be iu a position 
in which it has to wage war in self-defence. Furthermore, the 
United Nations provides for various stages of conciliation, arbi¬ 
tration, and other means of peaceful settlement so as not lo let 
any aggressor benefit by the pretext of self-defence. 

One could argue that, by and large, the old League of Nations 
was based on a similar concept. However, it must be kept in 
mind that the United Nations Organization is potentially and 
actually much stronger than the League of Nations, that its fifty- 
one nations rule over nine-tenths of the inhabitable earth, and 
that the United Nations is backed by their armies, their wealth, 
and their scientific resources. It is almost self-evident that no 
would-be aggressor, however powerful, would ever dare to defy 
such a gigantic combination. One can therefore conclude that 
as long as the United Nations remain united, as long its their 
decision to act against an aggressor remains the basic aim of 
their foreign policy, aggressive wars will be impossible. 

Origins, All this sounds so obvious that one may wonder why 
/the United Nations was not created long ago. Actually, it look 
World War II to convince the world of its necessity. From this 
war only the United States, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia 
emerged as major military and political forces; oven their closest 
Allies came out of it terribly woakened. But before thoy wore 
known as the "Big Three,” diplomatic relations among them 
were strained. They held different views on economic, social, 
and ideological problems. True, World War II found them 
fighting together against the common enemy; but thero was real 
danger that once the > enemy was defeated the old hostilities and 
suspicions would again divide the Allies and preparo the ground 
for new wars. 

Now, no matter how often they disagreed, they agreed on one 
idea; a new war would dwarf even the horrors of World War II, 
It would be a catastrophe that must be prevented by all possible 
means. Fortunately, two developments during World War If 
put the governments on their mettle. The first was psychological; 
thesecond was technological. 

J<EuBtJl»^lli_ed pqoplesjygre tjrgdolwar and wanted peace. 
They were tired not of this particular war "alone VuFofWar. 
They felt that no matter how desperate an international situa- 
bon seemed to be, there must be a way out. Gradually this 
feeling became stronger. People began, to realize that only a 
permanent world organization could maintain permanent peaco, 
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Breaking through ideological and party lines, reaching across 
national borders, the trend toward world co-operation became so 
powerful that it forced the Allied governments to give it recogni¬ 
tion : the governments made world organization one of their 
principal war aims, 

Secondly—and this has become a truism by now—new inven¬ 
tions changed the concept of distance. Industry turned out 
weapons which made an individual national defence almost im¬ 
possible; it turned out planes which could reach the farthest 
points on the globe in a matter of days or hours. Mass flights 
across oceans demonstrated the futility of clinging to old- 
fashioned ideas of geographical barriers. And, it was felt, all 
these inventions were only a beginning. More terrible weapons 
would come and play havoc with isolated, unco-ordinated defence 
plans. Here again, the answer to the threat lay in international 
co-operation. 

Thus, the peoples and the scientists helped to prepare the ground 
for the United Nations. It was Franklin D. Roosevelt who began 
to formulate its philosophy. The organization depended upon a 
complete agreement among the Big Three (and, ever since the 
San Francisco Conference, among the Big Five). It was they 
who had to take the initiative. Roosevelt convinced Russia, 
Britain, and the other Allies that it was necessary to lay the 
foundations of the United Nations while the war was still going 
on. He argued that this was necessary not only to win tho 
peace but also to win the war. His argument was strengthened 
by the efficient war work done by various inter-Allied bodies— 
the Combined Military Staff, the Combined Food Board, and 
others. 

While the war was still going on, every international conference 
of the Allios began to stress an intention to remain united in 
peaco as in war. The Allies made it clear that the new inter¬ 
national organization would be based on the principle of sovereign 
equality of its members. This was the first limitation in the scope 
of the United Nations to come. 

On October 30, 1943, the governments of the United States, 
tho United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China, through the 
intermediary of their foreign ministers, jointly declared "that- 
they recognized the necessity of establishing at the earliest prac¬ 
ticable dato a general international organization, based on the 
principle of sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open 
to membership by all such states, large and small, for the main¬ 
tenance of international peace and security.” 

On December 1 of the same year, Roosevelt, Churchill, and, 
Stalin, at the conclusion of their conference in Teheran, con-' 
firmed the intention of the major Allies to co-operate in war and 
peace. The three chiefs of state had gone one step further than 
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their foreign minis ters in seeking “the co-operation anti active 
participation of all nations, large and small, whoso peoples in 
heart and mind are dedicated, as arc our own peoples, to the 
elimination of tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance.'’ 

In this part of the declaration one cau already And the first ele¬ 
ments of what was later to become the Human Rights concept 
of tho United Nations; but at the same time the idea that different 
ideologies must exist peacefully side by side was also expressed 
in the same document in the following terms: “We look with 
confidence to the day when all peoples of the world may live, un¬ 
touched by tyranny, and according to their varying desires and 
their own consciences.” This was the second limitation in the 
scope of the United Nations to come, for it announced the 
principle of non-intervention in internal affairs. 

The almost complete concept of tho United States, Russia, 
Great Britain, and China on the character of the future organiza¬ 
tion resulted from tho Dumbarton Oaks conversations. Break¬ 
ing with the tradition of keeping proposals for the establishment 
of an international organization confidential until all the govern¬ 
ments have agreed upon them, tho major Powers threw upon the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals to world public opinion Cor discussion 
and appraisal. 

Finally, on Februaiy u, 1945, Churchill, Roosevelt, and 
Stalin, at the conclusion of the Crimea Conference, announced 
that a conference of the United Nations had been called at San 
Francisco, California, for April 35, 1945, in order to prepare the 
Charter of the new international organization. Invitations to the 
San Francisco Conference were sent out by the governments of 
the United States, Russia, Britain, and China—tho Provisional 
Government of France having refused to join the sponsoring 
powers. 


At the San Francisco Conference almost every participating 
government, even the four sponsoring powers themselves, sub¬ 
mitted amendments of many kinds to tho Dumbarton Oaks pro¬ 
posals. After innumerable discussions, which often provoked tho 
fear that the Conference might break up, the Charter was unani¬ 
mously adopted and signed by tho delegations of governments 
represented. After its adoption tire Charter was submitted to the 
various countries for ratification. 

Whfie the Charter was boing examined by the legislative assem¬ 
blies, die Preparatory Commission established by tho San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference met in London in the autumn of 1045 in order 
to make arrangements for the first sessions of the United Nations 
and to prepare proposals of rules of procedure, to bo submitted 
to the General Assembly and the various Councils of the United 

14 , 1945 , James, F. Bymoa, Secretary of 
State of the United States of America, having received too 
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required instruments of ratification from the United States, 
Russia, England, France, and China, and from the majority of 
the other signatories to the San Francisco Charter, solemnly in¬ 
formed the people of the world that the United Nations Charter 
had come into force. 

Seventy-eight days later, lire first General Assembly of the 
United Nations met in London with the specific task of establish¬ 
ing the organization and of starting the operations of the greatest 
inter-governmental machinery in history. 

When the Assembly emerged from its session, the organization 
was a going concern, with all its organs functioning. 


The Scope and Limitations of the United Nations 

The organization known as the “ United Notions ” at present 
comprises the following fifty-one member states : 1 


Argentina 

Dominican 

I^banon 

Syria 

Australia 

Republic 

Liberia 

Turkey 

Belgium 

Ecuador 

Luxembourg 

Ukraine 

Bolivia 

Egypt 

Mexico 

Union of Sonth 

Brazil 

El Salvador 

Netherlands 

Africa 

Byelorussia 

Ethiopia 

New Zealand 

U.S.S.R. 

Canada 

Franco 

Nicaragua 

United 

Chile 

Greece 

Norway 

Kingdom 

China 

Guatemala 

Panama 

United Stales 

Colombia 

Haiti 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Costa Rica 

Honduras 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Culm 

India 

Philippines 

Yugoslavia 

Czechoslovakia 

Iran 

Poland 


Denmark 

Iraq 

Saudi Arabia 



These states have a total of over sixteen hundred million in¬ 
habitants, that is, about eighty per cent, of all the inhabitants of 
the earth. When the Loaguo of Nations was established twenty- 
five years ago, it had forty-four member states, with a total 
number of less than thirteen hundred million inhabitants. 

There are twenty-three countries at present who are not mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations. Among them axe the former enomy 
states—Germany, Japan, and Italy—their satellites, and neutrals 
of World War II. 

Many different political regimes are represented among the 
member states—the parliamentary republic, the constitutional 
monarchy, the Soviet system, and military or personal dictator¬ 
ship. Besides, there are intermediate types—regimes whose 
definite political forms arc not yet established. 

It would seem almost impossible to find ideas or purposes 
shared by every one of those regimes, As a matter of fact, the 
members of the United Nations have disagreed on many impor¬ 
tant issues and they will undoubtedly keep on disagreeing on 
1 Other applications are pending. 
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A\J?. In the interest of simplification, the author has departed from the usual presentation of 
charts of the Untied Nations and the various foreign offices and has indicated the six major organs 
and the functions of their various units, without taking up the sub-divisions at this point. 
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many more. Yet they did agree oil one common purpose—the 
maintenance of peace. 

As a result of World War II, there appeared also the necessity 
to promote international co-operation in the economic and 
humanitarian fields since they are directly concerned with the 

maintenance of peace. . . . . 

Thus emerged the primary aim of the United Nations, which is 
expressed in the Charter and which nttis as the guiding principle 
throughout all its activities—namely, the maintenance of iutei- 

national peace and security. . 

The Charter declares that it is the purpose of the organization 
“to take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to peace.” It also declares that it is the pur¬ 
pose of the organization to suppress "acts of aggression or other 
breaches of peace.” 

But the organization does not liniit itself to a policy ol coercion. 
It also stales as its purpose “to bring about by peaceful means, 
and in conformity with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international disputes or situa¬ 
tions which mighL lead to a breach of the peace.” And it is also 
the purpose of the organization “to develop friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and the self-determination of peoples, and to take other appro¬ 
priate measures to strengthen universal peace.” 

The organization has further decided upon promoting and en¬ 
couraging respect for human rights. 

It is the final goal of the organization “to be a centre for 
harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment of [hose 
common ends.” 

These purposes can be fulfilled only if the individual members 
of the United Nations agree to their practical application; for in 
the same chapter there is a provision that the United Nations is 
not authorized to intervene in matters which are essentially with¬ 
in the domestic jurisdiction of any state. 

It is here that we come upon what has bcou called by many 
critics of the United Nations the basic contradiction of the 
Charter. These critics argne that, on the one hand, the United 
Nations proclaims some of the highest and most far-reaching 
purposes over devised by human society; that the United Nations 
does not limit itself to the suppression of an aggression but that it 
provides for peaceful adjustment; that it establishes the principle 
of human rights for all—and yet, when it comes to tho practical 
application, it is still the sovereign state which remains the 
supreme master. 

But the defenders of the Charter say that the United Nations is 
not a super-government or a federation, but a union of sovereign 
Estates. What the organization can do is proclaim its general pur- 
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poses, provide the framework for effective co-operation, and 
guide the members and make recommendations to them—but in 
the final analysis it will be the task of the peoples themselves to 
make sure that their governments will conform to the principles 
of the United Nations. 

If member status should refuse to conform to these principles 
there is no way of coercing them in so far as the humanitarian, 
economic, social, and educational purposes are concerned. The 
only time a country—member or non-member of the United 
Nations—can he forced to comply with the decisions of the 
organization is when that country constitutes a danger to inter¬ 
national peace. In such a case, the Security Council, if it reaches 
the decision in accordance with its constitutional provisions, has 
the right to act. 

The only other sanction which the United Nations has at its 
disposal is the expulsion of a member "which has persistently 
violated the principles contained in the present Charter." In 
such a case, upon the rocommondalions of the Security Council, 
the Goucral Assembly may decide on the expulsion of that 
member. 

Organizational Sot-up. The structural set-up of the organiza¬ 
tion is based on six principal organs. An organ is a specific body 
established according to the United Nations Charter and fulfilling 
the functions prescribed by it. 

The principal organs of the United Nations are: the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, the International Court of 
Justice, and the Secretariat. 

The organization may establish such subsidiary organs as may 
be found necessary. Each of the organs must function according 
to the present Cbartor, and has no right to modify or to alter in 
the slightest any of tho specific provisions under which it operates. 
The Charter is to an organ of tho Uuited Nations what the con¬ 
stitution is to an executive branch of tho American government. 

No organ within tho United Nations has the constitutional 
right to take exceptional measures such as may be taken by 
national governments in case of war or emergencies. Thera are 
no powers except those which are provided for in the Charter. 

The main source of authority for the organization is the 
mombor states themselves. On their behalf the supreme authority 
within the United Nations is exercised by the General Assembly 
except for action on matters pertaining to the maintenance of 
international peace and security, which are reserved for the 
Security Council. Tho Assembly guides, orients, and co-ordinates 
the activities of all the other organs. When all the international 
governmental agencies, such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and others, are brought into the United Nations, 
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as provided by the Charier, the Assembly will emerge as an over¬ 
all co-ordinator of international activities. Jn most respects it is 
not possible to compare the Assembly to a parliament, for it has 
no direct legislative powers. Bui it is possible in one connection : 
when the Assembly establishes the general framework of the 
other organs and intcr-govemmcntal agencies which act os the 
executive branches of a national government. 

Amendments. The only way in which an article of the Charter 
can be modified is by amendment. In order to bring about amend¬ 
ments to the Charier, there must be a general conference of the 
members of the United Nations for the purpose of reviewing it. 
Such a conference can be hold if two-thirds of the members of the 
General Assembly and seven members of the Security Council 
—permanent or non-permanent—have agreed to it. In such a 
general conference, each member of the United Nations shall 
have one vote. 

Once the general conference, by a two-thirds vote, has agreed 
upon recommending a given alteration fo the Charter, the altera¬ 
tion will take effect only when it is ratified by two-thirds of the 
members of the United Nations including all the perinancnt 
members of the Security Council. However, if before the tenth 
session of the General Assembly no genera] conference has been 
held for the purpose of amending the Charter, then the following 
session of the General Assembly will automatically liave on its 
agenda the proposal to call such a conference. If a majority vote 
is obtained for it in the Assembly, and there is an affirmative 
vote by any seven members of the Security Council, a conference 
will be held to make such, an amendment. 



CHAPTER TWO 


The United Nations Headquarters 

The seat of fhe United Nations is the United States; its tem- 
' porary headquarters is New York. 

These decisions were not reached immediately. In London, 
the Assembly had to deal with a large number of suggestions from 
many countries who competed for what was called the capital 
of the world. Thu advantages of being close to the centre of 
world events were too obvious to be given up without a fight. 

When it. had been finally decided that the site of the UN was 
to be in the United States, a great number of cities, from San 
Francisco to New York and from Chicago to Philadelphia, fought 
for the privilege of becoming the world capital. Upon the report 
of a special United Nations committee for the selection of a 
permanent site, the New York location was chosen by the first 
General Assembly. The consent of the United States was given 
in the most solemn manner by a joint resolution of the Congress 
of the United States and approved by the President. However, 
the General Assembly still retains the right, if it deems neces¬ 
sary, to transfer the headquarters of the UN to any other part 
of the world. 

( In many ways the seat of the United Nations will be a state 
within a state. A formal treaty between an authorized represen¬ 
tative of the American government and the Secretary-General 
of the UN will define the mutual rights and obligations. The 
essential provisions of tho treaty are that a special area be chosen 
to houso all the services of tho UN. The United States has no 
jurisdiction over the entry or rcsidonce of persons in that zone. 
No representative of administrative, judicial, military, or police 
authority of tho United States may enter that zone without per¬ 
mission of the Secretary-General. In short, os long as the seat 
of the United Nations remains within the United States, the area 
occupied by tho United Nations is considered as extra territorial 
with full diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

So far the Uuitcd Nations has only temporary headquarters in 
New York—at Hunter College, tho World's Fair Grounds, the 
Sperry Plant, and 610 Fifth Avenue in New York City. 

Since those headquarters have boon established, innumerably 
visitors have come to the UN. Let us imagine we take along one 
of them and introduce him to some of the activities and personnel 
of the Secretariat;^ 

Interpreters’ Corps. Having office space would 'enable almost 
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any other organization to start working; but there was a peculiar 
diffi culty in the case o£ the United Nations. The members of 
Uie UN delegations and the staff members speak many different 
languages. They sit together in the Assembly and in the Security 
Council. Obviously most of their time would be wasted if they 
could not make themselves easily understood. 

The ideal solution would be to adopL a new, rich, and easily 
acquired language capable of adequately expressing the literary 
heritage of human civilization. As no synthetic language ful¬ 
filling such requirements was available, the only practicable 
solution would have been to select one of the existing great 
languages. But the adoption of any of these would have been 
a discrimination against representatives who did not happen to 
be familiar with it. To satisfy tho greatest number of people the 
United Nations has designated five official languages, sclenting 
the ones with the widest distribution. These are English, French, 
Russian, Chinese, and Spanish., 

But if every word had to be 'translated into all of these five, 
proceedings would be prolonged beyond endurance. Finally the 
United Nations agreed on only two working languages: English 
and French. Everything that is said at any of the UN meetings 
must be translated into both of them. This is liow tho arrange¬ 
ment works out: if a speech is made in English, it is translated 
into French. If it is made in French, it is translated into English. 
If it is made in any other language, it is translated into English 
and French. 

The Interpreters’ Corps employs the best linguistic experts in 
the world. But for tho interpreters it is not enough to have per¬ 
fect command of their languagos; they must also know the mean¬ 
ing and the significance of the speeches so that they can place tho 
right emphasis on the right words. Any shift in emphasis might 
lead to serious international complications, and much depends not 
only on the interpreter's ability to make instantaneous transla¬ 
tions, but on his knowledge of political, economic, and historic 
subjects. 

Continuous Activity ./The UN is permanently in operation, and 
there is never any vacation for tho organization as a wholo. When 
any of the people working there go on vacation thoy aro replaced 
by others. Even at night there aro always people standing by in 
case a complication arises which must immediately bo com¬ 
municated to the Security Council. The busiest time w when tho 
General Assembly meets, nominally on tho first Tuesday after 
September 2 of each year. 

But while the services of the organization aro concentrated at 
headquarters, many international conferences take place in other 
cities; in such cases members of the Secretariat fly from head¬ 
quarters to the place of meeting. The only permanent unit of the 
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organization which is uoL at headquarters is the International 
Court of Justice, which is located at the Peace Palace in The 
Hague, Holland. 

, Who Runs the UN and How Is It Run? All this activity simply 
means that somehow the theoretical concept of a united world is 
being translated into practical work. The United Nations ceases 
to be an abstract idea and becomes a living reality. Behind the 
United Nations stand fifty-one peoples. These peoples exercise 
their powers through their governments. The delegates of the 
governments of all member countries make up the leadership. 
They appoint the Secretary-General who, in turn, nominates the 
whole permanent staff and executes tho delegates’ decisions. The 
key figures, for the duration of the organization, are the President 
of the Genera] Assembly, the President of the Security Council 
and the Secretary-General. In case of an emergency one of the 
three, either separately or jointly with tho other two, may set 
the machine in motion. 

Even a casual study of part of the impressive machinery and 
some of the people who run it—at the time of writing—.will make 
the work of the whole organization much clearer. 

The Secretary-General. Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General, was 
formerly the Norwegian Foreign Minister. He was elected by the 
first Assembly of the UN for a term of five years at the proposal of 
tho Security Council, in accordance with the rules of the Charter. 

Since the position has such tremendous political weight, it was 
dccidod that a man should bo chosen who would not be partial to 
any ono country and who would dofend with the utmost objec¬ 
tivity the interest of all the member states of the UN. It was 
natural that the choice should be a man from a small country 
equally friendly to all Big Powers, respecting tho rights of Middle 
and Small Powers, and possessing sound democratic traditions, 
Trygve Lie, from Norway, well known to many Allied govern¬ 
ments for his, activities m London during the war, had these 
qualifications. "> 

Can he save the peace of the world by himself? He can do only 
as well as tho fifty-one nations—-particularly the Big Powers. 
If tho peoples of the world insist that their governments respect 
the principles of the Charter, he has a good chance to do the 
job of co-ordination. 

Lie is a warm-hearted and human person completely devoted 
to tho UN. In common with the other members of the Secretariat, 
ho has taken the oath of allegiance to the UN. The Charter 
forbids any government to influence or give orders to its nationals 
in the employ of the UN. For as long as they are in their position, 
their nalional_cltizenship is in a way suspended and they become 
truly international citizens. Even in matters concerning Norway, 
Lie must give his full allegiance first to the UN. 
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Eight units of the Secretariat function under Lie's direction 
and supervision, and at the head of each is an Assistant Secretary- 
General. These units are established to service all oilier organs; 
ensure co-operation between nations in the interest of maintain¬ 
ing international peace and security; increase education; promote 
human progress; guard the well-being of humanity; wall'll over 
matters of dependent peoples; and takes care of legal and other 
problems. 

Assistant Secretary-General for Social Affairs. The Assistant 
Secretary-General for Social Affairs is a former French high 
official. Professor Henri Laugicr. He has typical Latin effusive¬ 
ness and attacks his job not only with verve and zest but also 
with the scientific precision for which his profession has trained 
him. 


His department deals with the six major questions of health, 
narcotic drugs, different aspects of social wclfaro, cultural and 
educational matters, and human rights. Each division is headed 
by a Director who is assisted by the necessajy staff to carry out 
research, gather information, and prepare other work which is 
required by the Economic and Social Council, the Assembly—the 
supreme organ—and by the Secretary-General, or by the Security 
Council on any matter relating to security. The division is com¬ 
posed of people of various nationalities, ft must have very com¬ 
petent workers, people loyal to the organization, and people 
representing as many geographical areas of the world os possible. 

Hero are located the numerous charts and documents ol the 
central research service, the product of Professor Laugior’s 
scientifically-minded organization, which co-ordinates the various 
research services. Here, too, wc find a large file which is marked 
UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, Scientific,, and 
Cultural Organization) with which the UN is about to sign an 
agreement for effective co-operation and co-ordination of mutual 
efforts. According to the Charter, the Secretariat as well as the 
entire UN serves as "a centre for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the attainment of those common ends.” 

II is the hope of Laugier that one day the Economic and Social 
Council and the Assembly will agree to create vast international 
laboratories to fight cancer and tuberculosis; and to make the 
most effective use of the genius and knowlcdgo of the scientists 
and educators of all nations in order to acliieve in tho shortest 
tunc the greatest possible results. 


Assistant Secretary-General of the Economic Department, 
Professor David Owen, who has worked with the UN since the 
ban Francisco Conference, is in charge of tho Economic Dapart- 
raent. In his native England, Professor Owen has had a dis¬ 
tinguished career wkch included special work for tho Foreign 
Office in relation to the League of Nations and the International 
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Labour Office. He was a member of the British delegation to San 
Francisco and Deputy Executive Secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission. Ilis arc the problems of economics, financial matters, 
transportation, communication, statistics, and related fields. 

Professor Owen contends that, contrary to the general belief, 
the field of economics is not dry but exciting; for economics is 
the science investigating the laws of abundance or want. 

It is the function of this department to make possible economic 
co-operation between nations and to intensify this co-operation 
constantly; to help each nation to know what other nations have 
and can produce; to help eliminate famine and unemployment; 
to find moans of rapid, easy, and inexpensive travel. 

For example, in our interdependent world it is important for 
Americans to know what the French and Chinese produce; how 
much they consume within their countries; how much they ex¬ 
port. It is also important to create understanding between nations. 
For example, to integrate the economic concepts of Russia and 
America would be a tremendous stop in the direction of 
permanent peace. 

Let us take wheat, for instance. Grain is the same whether it is 
being sold by an individual, a socialist co-operative body, or a 
state monopoly. What Ls needed is to produce enough of it so that 
all human beings in the world will have plenty of food. This 
would tend to create stable currencies and to break down tariff 
barriers, so that all peoples might get what they needed, and sell 
what they produced. 

Assistant Secretory-General of the Department of Security 
Council Affairs. Arkadi Sobolev, a Russian, is in charge of this 
departmout. It is tho function of his department to work per¬ 
manently with tho Security Council on any problom which may 
affect international peace. There is no territorial, military, or 
juridical dispute in tho world that would not come to Sobolev’s 
department for documentation. When any member of the 
Security Council or of the Military Staff Committee noeds any 
special data, ho turns to this department for help. 

The Department of Security Council Affairs also works with 
the Assembly whenever it deals with matters relating to the 
maintenance of peace and security, as well as with every other 
institution of the UN or specialized agency. 

In this department, too, there are many different nalionalities 
represented, all working toward a common goal in complete 
harmony. Sobolev acts as Liaison Officer between the Security 
Council, the individual members of tho Council, and between the 
civil and military groups. 

Assistant Secretary-General of the Trusteeship Council..Victor 
IIoo—a permanent representative of China at the League of 
Nations for many years—is dealing with dependent areas of 
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the world, In his department are collected a great number ot 
pictures, reports and maps of the various areas which one day 
will come under the Trusteeship Council. As the best polyglot 
among the high officials he is peculiarly qualified for this position. 
In addition to his native Chinese, he speaks fluently French, 
Russian, German, and Spanish, and it is said that he is learning 
the various native dialects ot all the territories on which he will 
have to advise the Trusteeship Council. The entire UN depends 
on this department tor its research and information on territories 
which will come within its jurisdiction. 

Assistant Secretary-General of the Conference and General 
Services Department. Mr. Adrien Pelt, who heads this department, 
is an expert on international affairs, for he was the Director of 
the Information Department at the League of Nations and chief 
of the Information Office in his own country, Holland. Pelt might 
he called a general manager who makes all the arrangements for 
the UN when the Assembly or any council meets or an inter¬ 
national conference takes place. He staffs these conferences and 
provides necessary facilities, handles communications to and 
from the various governments and is in charge of the buildings 
and supplies, transportation, mail, and messenger service. Any 
time a delegate needs a document, Pelt’s department will provide 
it through its Research and Reference Library. International 
conferences, whether they are within or outside the UN, may 
appeal to his department for help on organizational matters. In 
his offices axe the impressive document division, the mimeograph 
units, the stenographic pool units, the language divisions—all of 
which are behind the scenes of every meeting; without them the 
meetings could not function. 

Assistant Secretary-General for Legal Affairs. The Legal 
Department is headed by Mr. Ivan Kemo horn Czechoslovakia. 
He is the general counsel of the organization. The range of legal 
knowledge which the department must have is the widost possible 
ever concentrated in one office; for it must have available the 
documents pertaining to legislation and judicial procedure of 
every country of the world. 

Assistant Secretary-General of Administrative and Financial 
Services. In this department, which is headed by Mr. John B. 
Hutson of the United States, the organization and supervision of 
the largest international civil service in the world are centralized 
Everyone who is employed by the organization has his filo here' 
Every expense must go through this office. One group of people 
in the department are classification officers who do nothing brat 
classify the various candidates for positions and make recom¬ 
mendations as to whether they should be employed and where 
they would best fit. 
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Assistant- Secretary-General of Public Information. Benjamin 
Cohen, former Chilean Ambassador to the United States, heads 
this department. He speaks Spanish, French, and English with 
equal fluency and believes that everyone in the United Nations 
should know at least the two working languages. His department 
is at the same time a great international news agency, a newsreel 
company, a photographic service, a publishing house, a broad¬ 
casting centre, and a reference library. Every word that is said 
iu any meeting of the UN is recorded by this department. 

Five to ton press releases are turned out every day. Teletype 
service makes it possible lor the representatives of this depart¬ 
ment in Prague or in Shanghai, in Sydney or in Paris, to inform 
the local press almost immediately of everything that is going on 
in a meeting of the UN. The only tiling this department does not 
do is to give opinions on what has been said or done in any 
meeting of the UN or by any member government. The Depart¬ 
ment of Public Information has to be the most objective news 
service in the world. 



CHAPTER THREE 


The General Assembly 

The assembly has all the characteristics of an organization 
which is intended to function as the intermediary between a 
system of limited co-operation among national sovereign states 
and some kind oi united world which is in the making, It is 
clearly the intention of the Charter to make the Assembly the 
great moral and political platform of the world, but not to let 
it take direct action. 

When the Assembly enters into session its procedure is based 
on the rules of parliamentarianism. These rules have been 
developed through the seven hundred years of the fight against 
tyranny, a fight which began with the Magna Charta and pro¬ 
gressed through the American, French, and Russian revolutions 
and all the other heroic struggles of millions of human, beings. 

Before an Assembly Convenes. Months before a General 
Assembly convenes, the chancelleries of the United Nations 
governments are hard at work. In addition to settling UN matters 
proper, each session of the Assembly offers a unique opportunity 
for important meetings and discussions among governments. 
That is why governments try to send their best representatives 
as their national delegation to the UN. Knowing how carefidly 
each delegation is scrutinized, they usually try to cross party 
lines and include among their representatives a cross-section of 
their national leadership. 

The individual delegates to the Assembly are chosen in most 
countries by Cabinet decision. In each country, whether largo 
or small, the Cabinet, in agreement with the Chief of State, 
appoints five full-fledged delegates. In the U.S. tire appointments 
are made by the Preside at and ratified by tiro Senate. 

Delegates to the UN are ambassadors to the world as a whole, 
and their letters of accreditation aro the same as those issued 
to any other ambassador. Their instructions axe most carofully 
drafted, since the delegates will havo the responsibility of making 
vital decisions, both on strategy and on long-term policies, once 
the Assembly is in session. 

The different departments of the UN Secretariat compile com¬ 
plete information on the subjects which are to come before tiro 
Assembly. For months beforehand the delegates and their ex- 

S rts study the information and the various items on the agenda. 

cn they proceed to study the best ways and means of present¬ 
ing the specific problems of their respective countries. When a 

a8 
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country has requested the inclusion of an item on the agenda, its 
delegation will be responsible for preparing the necessary docu¬ 
mentation. 

The former rules of diplomatic procedure and protocol have 
given way to a more modem approach. The new methods are 
nowhere more apparent than in the way diplomatic negotiations 
of the highest importance are carried on in hotel lounges, restau¬ 
rants, and the suites of the various delegates. The negotiation of 
power with power is being replaced in the UN framework by 
collective discussion and decision. 

Often non-diplomatic people are irritated at these preliminary 
confidential negotiations. They would like to see things more in 
the open at the Assembly. But a certain amount of preparatory 
work is indispensable; otherwise a session would never come to 
an end. Take, for example, the election of the Chairman. It is 
quite obvious that preparatory discussions are necessary in order 
to come to an agreement on the man to be chosen. Each govern¬ 
ment will be careful in this selection, because the Chairman is, 
for the duration of the Assembly, almost like a President of the 
World 11-Iis legal authority is limited, but his moral authority is 
not. A tone of voice, a friondly or unfriendly gesture toward a 
certain delegation, or a moling on procedure, all these can be of 
decisive importance. 

As soon as the Assembly enters into session, a fight on proce¬ 
dure begins. This is naturally startling to the lay observes: and 
seems unnecessary and trivial. A conflict on procedure, however, 
is much more than a simple disagreement as to whether or not a 
given rule shall be applied in a certain case. A ruling on proce¬ 
dure often determines an important political decision on a specific 
proposal. The easiest way to dismiss a suggestion one does not 
wish to take up is to declare it opposed to procedure. That is why 
the fight over procedure has such a significant place in every 
UN meeting. 

Equality in the Assembly. The General Assembly is composed 
of all the members of the United Nations. It should meet in regular 
session each year on the first Tuesday after September 2 . How¬ 
ever, at any time a majority of the members of the UN—that is, 
under the present circumstances, at least twenty-six countries—or 
the Security Council deem it necessary to hold a special session 
the Secretary-General will call it within fifteen days. Thus, when¬ 
ever a people feels that the world is drifting toward a dangerous 
situation, it can ask its government to take the initiative for a 
special session. In such a case, the Secretary-General will im¬ 
mediately consult the other member states, and if a majority 
agrees that the situation warrants it, a special session will be 
called, 

From a constitutional point of'view, all the differences between 
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great and small, rich and poor nations disappear in the Assembly, 
for each co untr y has only one vote. Each country also has the 
right to put on the agenda of the General Assembly any item it 
may consider important, provided it is within the scope of the 
Charter. In fact, the Charter is so broad that practically every¬ 
thing of international interest can be brought before the Assem¬ 
bly. The only items to be excluded are matters oE strictly domestic 
jurisdiction; for example, shall England have a king, the U.S. a 
president, or Russia a Soviet system? This limitation, however, 
docs not mean that a fascist or any other regime considered 
dangerous to the world would be tolerated simply under the pre¬ 
text that its political set-up was an internal matter. Should such a 
regime be established in any part of the world neighbouring or 
other countries who felt threatened would have the right to bring 
the matter before the General Assembly or the Security Council. 
The fact that both the Assembly and the Security Council have 
discussed at great length the Franco regime in Spain—a country 
which is not a member of the CJN—and havo examined tlio 
relationship between its foreign policy and its domestic set-up, 
is a practical illustration of the UN policy. However, when the 
Assembly takes up such a situation, its main concern will ho 
not the internal r6gimc of a country but whether or not that 
regime threatens the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

The founders of the United Nations were very careful to estab¬ 
lish first of all the principle that the Assembly may discuss and 
consider any questions falling within the scope of the United 
Nations Charter. The Assembly was then given specific powers 
to deal with two categories of problems considered important to 
the international community as a whole. The first comprises all 
problems that have to do with peace; the second pertains to the 
general welfare and friendly relations among all nations. 

Co-operation for Peace. Above all, the General Assembly is 
authorized to consider the principles relating to the co-operation 
of the United Nations in the maintenance of international peace 
and security. This includes another vitally important problem; 
the Assembly is expressly authorized by the Charter to deal with 
the principles governing the regulation of armaments and dis¬ 
armament. 

Any member of the UN or the Security Council as a whole can 
bring these matters before the Assembly. The only time tho 
General Assembly will refrain from making recommendations 
on a given dispute or situation is when the Security Council is 
already dealing with it. 

The Secretary-General will inform the Assembly about matters 
with which the Security Council is dealing. Tho Assembly will 
make no recommendations on such problems unless it is specif- 
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ically requested by the Security Council to do so—or until the 
Council has ceased working on these matters. 

The United Nations is conscious of the fact that the main¬ 
tenance of peace is a universal problem. It permits even non- 
members, in the same way as members, to bring any matter related 
to this question before the Assembly. However, a non-member 
must accept in advance the obligations of peaceful settlement 
provided for in the Charter, If it dad not accept, the non-member 
state which, in matters of peace, has the same privileges and 
protection as a member state, would not only be in a position 
of equality but would have an unfair advantage over member 
states. If a recommendation were unfavourable to it, it could 
simply contend that it was not bound by the provisions of the 
Charter. 

What happens when any of these matters are brought before 
the General Assembly? Can it take any specific action? 

No. The Assembly is mainly a political body of the UN govern¬ 
ments. Its function is to examine carefully every dangerous situa¬ 
tion, to find out what is right and what is wrong, and to make 
recommendations for the correction of the wrong. The Assembly 
has the right to call the attention of the Security Council to any¬ 
thing that endangers international peace and security, but this is 
uo special privilege, for any State has the same right. If the 
Assembly were authorized to take action, to make decisions bind¬ 
ing upon the member states, this would mean that it would be 
the congress or parliament of the world. Had the powers of the 
Assembly been extended that far, one can be sure that not only 
the U.S. and Russia, but also France and England, and what are 
considered the "Middle Powers” (e.g. Brazil and Canada) would 
have asked for a larger representation. For it is self-evident that 
they could not have agreed that on vital decisions their powers 
should be no groater than those, for example, of small states like 
Nicaragua and Saudi Arabia. 

The whole problem of a representation based not only on 
numbers of inhabitants but also on military and economic factors, 
health, housing, living, and educational standards would have 
had to be solved before the decisions of the Assembly could 
become binding. 

There have been many private suggestions to establish such 
a weighted representation, which would mean the replacement 
of the principle of one vote for one country by the more just 
system in which each country would have a number of votes cor¬ 
responding to its size arid development and to its importance in 
the international community. But of course to determine the 
number of votes by factors other than population would give 
rise to the greatest controversies, for each country would con¬ 
sider its living and cultural standards very high. Furthermore 
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the whole UN structure is based on the concept of sovereign 
equality between nations, 

Co-operation for the Welfare of Mankind. Under lire powers 
pertaining to the promotion of general welfare and of friendly 
relations among all nations, the Assembly has the right, first of 
all, to initiate research and studies for the purpose of promoting 
international co-operation. The Assembly can create, either 
directly or through the Economic and Social Council or the 
Secretarial, all kinds of commissions, research and advisory 
groups, and committees of experts, and entrust them with the 
task of studying, for example, the living standards or educational 
problems or human rights in any part of the world. The member 
nations of the UN will help these groups in the accomplishment 
of their tasks. Through these studies, the Assembly will soon 
become the best-informed body in the whole world. No one 
nation can possibly duplicate the Assembly's staff of experts and 
their universal sgurces of information. 

The Assembly can deal with any political situation in any part 
of the world, and has the right to make recommendations. If, as 
one hopes, the various countries send true world statesmen as 
their delegates, the Assembly will be able to make an inventory 
of the conflicting matters that make international co-opcration 
difficult, propose solutions, and thus bring about greater progress 
than have decades of struggle in the past. 

The Assembly can make recommendations on international 
migrations, on the freedom of the seas and the air, on the ex¬ 
change of scientific co-operation, information, human rights, 
social development, better housing, full employment—in short, 
on anything that affects the possibilities of co-operation. But 
the powers of the Assembly are not limited to promoting inter¬ 
national co-operation. It also has the right to encourage the 
progressive development of international law and its codification. 
This activity alone could fill a very dangerous gap which exists 
today and it would contribute greatly to the maintenance of 
future peace. 

At first glance all these powers of the Assembly might not scoin 
of great importance because they cannot result in direct action; 
but from a political point of view these powers aro considerable. 
A resolution by the Assembly and a recommendation to the 
member states will, because of its high authority, most certainly 
result in favourable action by the member natrons. Many dele¬ 
gates to the Assembly, both from big and small countries, have 
declared privately that as soon as the political situation becomes 
a little more stable they will ask the Assembly to use its powers 
to review all problems related to international co-operation and 
to send out recommendations to the various countnes for legis¬ 
lative action. 
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Obviously the Assembly will initiate many improvements in 
international relations. This is further illustrated by the important 
powers granted to the Assembly to recommend peaceful adjust¬ 
ments of any situation which might impair the general welfare or 
iriendly relations among nations. In this respect the Assembly has 
the right to make recommendations on any problem, regardless of 
origin. If it should not be a problem related to the maintenance of 
peace which is under discussion by the Security Council, the 
Assembly can recommend modification of treaties—even the 
peace treaties resulting from World War II, territorial revisions, 
and abrogation or conclusion of international agreements. 

It is one of the jobs of the Assembly to protect the UN. 
There may be situations in which the purposes of the UN are 
violated. When that happens, the Assembly can recommend an 
adjustment of the situation. 

The Assembly has the power to discuss, to examine, and to 
consider international situations, and to make recommenda¬ 
tions on behalf of the highest political institution of mankind to 
which each country has pledged ils allegiance. This is in itself 
an immense political factor. The members of the Assembly are 
the highest political representatives of the world. They discuss 
and debate by virtue of a specific mandate which has been en¬ 
trusted to them by fifty-one governments; the recommendations 
on which they agree after the fullest debate are therefore morally 
and politically binding upon the member nations. From a strictly 
legal point of view, any member nation can reject a recommenda¬ 
tion, but if such were the intention of the members they would 
not have created the Assembly, Undoubtedly it will be very 
difficult for any country, both from an external and a domestic 
point of view, to refuse to ratify a recommendation that has been 
adopted by the General Assembly. Therefore, it can be logically 
assumed that the rejection of a recommendation of the Assembly 
will be tho exception, not the rule. 

Elections by the Assembly. The central position of the Assembly 
in the whole structure of the UN is seen even more clearly when 
it comes to the elections for the various councils, and when the 
supervision of their activities and financial matters is considered. 
The most important election in which the members of the 
Assembly participate is the one for the six non-permanent 
members of the Security Council. These six members arc im¬ 
portant as the guardians of world peace; they constitute the 
real chock on the powers of the Big Five, the permanent members 
of tire Security Council. At least two of the six powers elected by 
the Assembly must agree with the Big Five before any action 
can be taken, Thus, the Middle and Small Powers of the UN 
have a guarantee that their voice will be heard by the Big 
Powers, because representatives of the General Assembly are 1 

B 
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present in the Security Council. When the Assembly elects the 
non-permanent members, it must, in accordance with the 
Charter, take into consideration the contributions which the 
various candidates have already made to the maintenance of 
peace and to the fulfilment of the other fundamental aims of the 
organization. 

Though the Assembly is limited in security matters because it 
cannot remove any of the Big Five from permanent membership 
in the Security Council, it has unlimited powers to elect members 
to the Economic and Social Council, The General Assembly elects 
all eighteen members of the Economic and Social Council for a 
term of three years. It is also the Assembly that elects a certain 
number of members for a period of three years to the Trustee¬ 
ship Council. 

Besides these direct elections, the Assembly appoints two kinds 
of high international officials, either in co-operation with the 
Security Council or on its recommendation. The fifteen judges 
of the International Court of Justice are elected by the General 
Assembly and the Security Council. The Secretary-General of 
the Organization, on the other hand, is appointed by the Assem¬ 
bly on the recommendation of the Security Council. 

Reports of the UN Organs to the Assembly. Everything done 
by an organ of the UN is reported at the regular annual sessions 
of the Assembly. The Security Council must present a full report 
to the General Assembly indicating all the measures which that 
body has taken or has decided to take for the maintenance of 
peace and security. While the Assembly has no power to change 
a decision of the Security Council, it nevertheless has the right 
of fullest discussion and criticism, and can make recommenda¬ 
tions, for or against, either to the Security Council or to the 
member states. 

The obligation on the part of the Security Council to present 
its report to the Assembly, and the latter’s right to discuss it 
fully, to criticize and to make recommendations, plus the fact 
that the six non-permanent members are elected in full sover¬ 
eignty by the Assembly, make it clear that the Security Council 
is subject, to a considerable degree, to the influence of the 
Assembly as a whole. 

The Assembly has the final say on the reports submitted to it 
by the Economic and Social Council and by the Socrctary- 
General on the work of the United Nations. It also receives 
annual and special reports by the Trusteeship Council, the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice, and all other subsidiary organs which 
it may have established. In the near future, after the UN has 
signed definite agreements with specialized agencies such as the 
World Bank, the International Fund, the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
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Cultural Organization and others, it will also receive reports from 
them and thus considerably enlarge its field of action. 

Financial Powers. Finally, the Assembly has the sole power 
to approve the budget of the United Nations and to establish the 
amount to be paid by each member into the general budget. The 
General Assembly approves not only the budget of the United 
Nations, but also all other financial and budgetary arrangements 
with the specialized agencies. These financial powers will in¬ 
creasingly enhance the role of the Assembly within the organiza¬ 
tion. 

The UN has established a working fund of $25,000,000 
(approx. £6,250,000)'. All member nations are to make advances 
toward it, which are deductible from the contributions to the 
regular budget. The scale of payments takes into account the 
financial situation of the various countries. The countries which 
make the lowest contributions are Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Nicaragua, Panama, and Para¬ 
guay; together they contribute -049% ($12,250) (approx. £3,063) 
toward the working capital fund. The highest assessment is 
for the United States, with 24-614% ($6,153,500) (approx. 
£t. 538 . 375 )- The U.K. is next highest with 14-768% ($3,692,750) 
(approx. £923,188), followed by the U.S.S.R., with 6-892% 
($1,723,000) (approx. £430,750),China, with 6-400% ($1,600,000) 
(approx. £400,000) and France, with5-602% ($1,400,000) (approx. 
£350,000). But no matter what the size of the contribution, the 
UN organizational machinery does not cost any country as much 
for a whole year as does a single day of war. 

Voting Procedure. The voting procedure in the Assembly is 
based on the principle that decisions on important questions must 
be made by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. The Charter outlines which questions must automatically 
be considered as important. They are: 

j. Recommendations with respect to international peace and 
security 

-2. Election of the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council 

3. Election of members of the Economic and Social Council 

4. Election of members of the Trusteeship Council 

5. Admission of new members to the UN 

6. Suspension of the rights and privileges of the members 

7. Questions relating to the operation of the Trusteeship 
system 

8. Budgetary matters. 

On all other questions an absolute majority of the members 
present and voting is sufficient; but the Assembly has the righi 
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to designate by a simple majority vote additional categories 
of questions which will have to be decided by a two-thirds 
majority. 

Once a proposal has been submitted it is sent for thorough 
examination to the commission into whose field of competence 
it falls. After that examination it goes back to the Assembly. 
The usual procedure calls for two speakers pro and two speakers 
con in caso of controversy. 

The most dramatic moment in each Assembly meeting is the 
time of the vote. The vote is secret on every important issue, or 
whenever a member of the Assembly requests it. The Secretary- 
General usually calls the members to the voting box. Thoy have 
identical voting ballots, and there is no chance for any of the 
major Powers to know exactly how a certain member has voted. 
Of course, since there arc only fifty-one votes (only the chief 
delegates vote), it is relatively easy to determine ]ust about how 
each country has voted, but it is almost impossible to be certain 
about it. 

When it comes to voting in the Assembly, any kind of pressure 
a larger power may exercise on a smaller power disappears. In 
the same way the voter in a free election, despite threats or 
demands of political groups, can approach the ballot box and 
know that he is absolutely free. It is in the vote that the 
democratic character of the UN and the equality of all nations 
before the law appears clearest. For example, any Latin- 
American country, if it so desires, can vote against a U.S. pro¬ 
posal. 

Nothing in the Charter or in the procedure says anything about 
tire division of the Assembly into two blocs, and yet no objective 
student of the Assembly, or onlooker at the San Francisco and 
the London meetings, can deny that such a division exists. On 
almost all controversial issues these blocs confront each other, 
with six to nine votes on the side of Russia, about thirty on the 
side of the Western Powers and about fifteen undecided. Of 
course, this division into blocs is nobody’s fault, neither the 
Assembly’s nor the delegates'. It only reflects certain realities 
of our world. These realities cannot be eliminated by rules; they 
can only be. changed through gradual improvement in the inter¬ 
national political situation and through mutual confidence among 
the member nations. 

Agenda and Rules. In order to cover its vast agenda each year, 
the Assembly needs a very precise technical structure. Above all, 
it needs a detailed sot of rules which provide for ma ximum 
efficiency and speed. It has these rules and this is, in brief, how 
the General Assembly functions: 

First of all, the Secretary-General draws up the provisional 
agenda, whicl} must include the following items; 
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(a) Report of the Secretary-General on the work of the organi¬ 
zation 

(b) Reports from: 

the Security Council 

the Economic and Social Council 

the Trusteeship Council 

the International Court of Justice 

the subsidiary organs of the General Assembly 

specialized agencies (where agreements call for such 

reports) 

(c) All items whose inclusion has been ordered by the General 
Assembly at a previous session 

(d) All items proposed by the other organs of the UN 

(e) All items proposed by any member of the UN 

(f) All items pertaining to the budget for the next financial 
year and the report on the accounts for the last financial 
year 

(g) All items which the Secretary-General deems it necessary 
to put before the General Assembly. 

Before the Assembly convenes, the provisional agenda must be 
communicated to all the member states at least sixty days before 
the opening of the session; this gives them am opportunity for 
careful study. Up to twenty-five days before the opening of each 
session, any member has the right to ask for the inclusion of 
additional items on the agenda. One week before the Assembly 
opens, the credentials of each representative, duly signed either 
by the Head of State or the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and tho 
names of the members of the various delegations must have been 
submitted to the Secretary-General. 

At the beginning of each session the Assembly elects a 
Credentials Committee which deliberates whether or not all the 
representatives arc duly accredited, and immediately reports to 
the Assembly. ■ 

The first meeting is presided over by the President of the 
previous session. If the former President of the Assembly is no 
longer chairman of the delegation of his country, thon the current 
chairman of that delegation acts as President until a new one has 
been elected by tho current Assembly. In addition to electing 
a President, the Assembly also appoints seven Vice-Presidents. 

The President directs the discussion, sees that the rules arc 
observed, accords the right to speak, puts questions, and an¬ 
nounces decisions. He rules on points of order and, within the 
framework of the rules of the Assembly, has complete control 
over the proceedings. In order to ensure die utmost impartiality, 
the rules provide that the President of the Assembly may not 
vote as a delegate of liis own country. 
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The Main Committees of the Assembly. The rules provide for 
the appointment of six main committees. These must deal with 
the vast agenda before each regular session of the General 
Assembly. The committees are: 

x. Political and Security Committee (whose competence 
includes the regulation of armaments) 

2. Economic and Financial Committee 

3. Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural Committee 

4. Trusteeship Committee 

5. Administrative and Budgetary Committee 

6. Legal Committee. 

The democratic concept of the Assembly is again illustrated by 
the fact that each delegation is represented on every one of these 
committees. Thus, a country that is not a member of the Security, 
Economic and Social, or Trusteeship Councils will still have a 
chance to discuss the vital activities of these Councils not only in 
the General Assembly but also, in a much more detailed form, 
before the specialized committees. 

The committees maybe compared with the standing committees 
of the American Congress and similar committees in other parlia¬ 
ments. Their importance will grow as the UN comes to grips with 
it various activities. Each committee elects its own chairman, 
vice-chairman, and recorder. These officers will represent the 
largest possible number of geographical areas; besides, they are 
selected for their competence and experience. Undoubtedly these 
provisions will guarantee a high standard of efficiency; each 
country will try to send its best representatives so that it can com¬ 
pete with the best representatives of all other countries. 

The committees have the function of examining anything 
referred to them by the General Assembly, and it is they who 
prepare draft recommendations and resolutions which are then 
submitted to a full meeting. 

Outside these main committees, there are two procedural 
committees; one is the Credentials Committee previously men¬ 
tioned; the other is the General Committee. 

The General Committee is composed of the President, the seven 
Vice-Presidents, and the Chairmen of the six main committees. It 
is responsible for the consideration of the provisional agenda; 
these include the emergency items submitted by the different 
states which were not received during the fifteen-day period pro¬ 
vided for this purpose. The General Committee also assists the 
President in the general conduct of tho work of the Assembly. 
Both at the preparatory meeting and at the General Assembly, 
some countries, and particularly Cuba, expressed the fear that 
the General Committee might usurp some functions of the 
Assembly and make decisions on its own. It was only after the 
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delegates of the U.S., Great Britain, and Russia gave solemn 
assurances that everything the General Committee does must be 
referred back to the General Assembly for final decision, and 
that the General Committee could make no decision of political 
importance, that this rule was approved. 

Of course, the Assembly is free to appoint other committees 
which may be required to tako care of the various tasks assigned 
to it in the Charter. 

Summary. The Assembly simultaneously fulfils four functions, 
each relating to different fields. In matters of peace and security, 
the Assembly functions as a town meeting of the world. Through 
its right to make recommendations to all the United Nations, it 
serves as a supreme source of international initiative. Through 
its right to elect most of the major organs of the UN, it acts as the 
highest authority within the organization. Finally, through its 
powers over the budget, it holds the purse strings of the United 
Nations. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


The Security Council 

Ai/motTim tiie General Assembly represents Hie highest 
political organization of humanity, the Security Couueil is the 
world’s most effective body. Its success or failure may determine 
peace or war; the reign of international law or force. 

The Security Council is at the same time a peacemaker and a 
policeman. As a peacemaker it tries by every possible method to 
prevent a dispute from developing into a violent conflict; as a 
policeman it uses every available weapon to curb the law-brcakcr. 
Ideally, in the spirit of the Charter, the Security Council should 
never have to use its unlimited power, but always be ready to 
move whenever tire peace and security of a nation are threatened. 

The structure and powers of the Security Council constitute a 
political system which is a true reflection of a world full ol 
suspicions, but whose major concern is to avoid further wars. 
The men who created it realized that each of the five major 
Powers—the United States, Russia, Great Britain, France, and 
China—has become so dominant in the world scene that the 
present United Nations could not survive a major conflict among 
them. Therefore sanctions and enforcement measures in the 
Security Council arc based on the premise that they cannot be 
applied against any of the permanent members. 

_ The Security Council was set up with the idea that it is essen¬ 
tial to make all the United Nations participate in a concerted 
effort against an aggressor. Even the non-permanent members 
can participate as members of the supreme action body of the 
UN. That is why the system of non-permanent membership has 
been devised. 

The Security Council, whose function on matters relating to 
international peace and security is all-inclusive, is composed at 
present of the Five Big Powers and of six non-permanont mem¬ 
bers: Australia, Brazil, Poland, Mexico, Holland, and Egypt. 
The first three were elected for two-year terms, the remaining 
three for one year, The election of these non-permanent members 
f of such importance that at the General Assembly in London 
five votes and a drawing of lots were necessary before the final 
result was achieved. The Charter provides that the non- 
peiraanent_ members are to be elected for a terra of two years. 
However, in the first election threo of them were to be chosen for 
a term of only one year. Even on this question of who was to be 
elected for two years and who for one, there was a sharp struggle 

4 ° 
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which resulted in a tie vote for Holland and Poland. The Presi¬ 
dent of the Assembly, Mr. Paul Spaak, then had to decide the 
matter by drawing lots. Poland was favoured by fate and was 
finally declared elected for a period of two years. 

While the members remain free to accept or reject the recom¬ 
mendations of the Assembly, the decisions of the Security 
Council are binding. A special Article provides that the mem¬ 
bers agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council in accordance with the present Charter. 

The Security Council has learned its lesson from the whole 
bitter experience of fascist aggression and the slowness of the 
League machinery in taking action. The workings of the new 
world security instrument are streamlined and permanent. The 
Security Council is so organized as to function without inter¬ 
ruption. The permanent as well as the non-permanent members 
must appoint plenipotentiary delegates to be continuously avail¬ 
able at the scat of the United Nations. In the past there have 
been so-called week-end incidents which quickly developed into 
dangerous situations. There can be no week-end incidents this 
time. Tho Security Council is geared to action seven days a 
week. It can enter into session at any time and begin to function 
immediately. In an emergency it is not tied to headquarters but 
can move to any danger spot on the globe or to any other place 
where it feds it can work more effidenlly. 

C'The Security Council has the power to create subsidiary organs 
for Teasons of convenience or necessity. It can delegate a' great 
-deal of authority to them, This is important: there might be 
several emergencies at the same time, and if the Security Council 
'had no subsidiary organs it could deal with only one of them. 
The subsidiary organs make it possible for the Security Council 
io be on the scene everywhere. 

jThe Military Staff Committee, Two essential assets for action 
distinguish the Security Council from the Council of the old 
League of Nations, The first is the existence of important military 
machinery; the, second is tho obligation of member states to carry 
out its deciaionsX 

The Security Council is advised and assisted constantly on 
all military mattors by a Military Staff Committee. The Staff 
'Committee is of paramount importance because the five strongest 
countries of the world send to it their highest military officers— 
thoir chiefs of staff or their representatives. All branches of their 
armed forces—air, sea, and land—are represented. 

It is this Staff Committoe which will be responsible under the. 
Security Council, for 1 the strategic direction of the various armed 
forces put at the disposal of the UN. With the authorization of 
the Security Council, tho Staff Committee may establish regional 
committees.' Wherever regional organizations of UN countries 
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exist, the Staff Committee will consult with them on its own 
regional committees to assure maximum co-operation. 

The Military Staff Committee is an organization whose duty 
it is, according to the Charter, to advise and assist the Security 
Council on all military requirements necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of international peace and security. Besides, it is the 
duty of this committee to advise on, and assist in, the employ¬ 
ment and command of all air, land, and sea forces in a combined 
international action against an aggressor. 

The Military Staff Committee has already held many secret 
sessions since the beginning of 1946 when it was constituted 
under the authority of the Security Council in London; but so 
far little progress has been made toward putting it into effective 
operation. It was clear, immediately after the first sessions of 
the general staff representatives of the Major Powers, that if the 
Military Committee of the UN were to function effectively it 
must organize itself like any national general staff. It must have 
a Chief of Staff, an information service, and other tactical and 
strategical services. Above all, it must share the military secrets 
of all other countries. Obviously the last condition could not as 
yet be fulfilled. Today, the idea of national security is still tied 
up with the idea of military secrecy. Naturally the nations are 
reluctant to divulge their military secrets—even to the UN. 

But some progress has been made. There is something very 
encouraging in the fact that generals, admirals, and air marshals 
sit down together in the same room and talk not about temporary 
military alliances in a war but about organizing a world military 
force for peace. 

The member states are bound by the Charter to make armed 
forces available to the Security Council, and must give all assist¬ 
ance and facilities—including the right of passage—necessary to 
carry out successful action. The Security Council will propose 
specific agreements with the individual members to indicate the 
■exact number of forces, their location, and the specific type 
needed. The Military Staff Committee is potentially, therefore, 
the future General Staff of the world; it wul have at its disposal 
information, knowledge, and plans of the armed might, the 
location, disposition, and type of forces of all countries. 

VThe Military Staff Committee and Disarmament. The usual 
function of a military staff committee is to plan bigger arma¬ 
ments and larger armies. A basic doctrine of military leaders is 
to have more forces at their disposal than are needed. But the 
■Military Staff Committee of the UN—and this 'is characteristic of 
the whole spirit of the'Security Council—is also entrusted with the 
decisive functions of helping the Security Council plan the regula¬ 
tion of armaments and, eventually, general disarmament. ■) 

Here again the United Nations is in a much better position to 
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act than was the old League of Nations. The UN Security Council 
will know exactly what kind of oSensive weapons must be 
regulated first. It realizes that their elimination could create an 
atmosphere of confidence which might finally result in disarma¬ 
ment. At the Disarmament Conference in Geneva, Switzerland, 
the League had no such military organization as the Military 
Staff Committee and this considerably weakened the prospects 
for a general agreement on the limitation of armaments. In every 
country the nationalists and the General Staffs were able to point 
out how simple it would be for other countries to evade the agree¬ 
ment—or perhaps replace certain weapons with others even more 
powerful—while their own government was planning to limit its 
armaments. 

One aspect of the Military Staff Committee is particularly inter¬ 
esting : its two main functions seem to cancel each other out. On 
the one hand, it works toward a strengthening of a military 
machine—the machine at the disposal of the UN. On the other 
hand, it works toward a goal of total disarmament. What really 
matters is that as long as there is no total disarmament, the 
Military Staff Committee will be needed to curb aggression and 
maintain the peace. 

Atomic Energy Commission. Between the adoption of the 
United Nations Charter at San Francisco and the first General 
Assembly in London, the announcement was made of the dis¬ 
covery of atomic energy.' 

Ever since the atom bombs wore dropped on Japan, world 
interest has been focused on the discussions among the "atomic" 
Powers—the United States, the United Kingdom, and Canada. 
From the beginning it was clear that only a global organization 
could deal with the global problem. The members of the UN 
realized that its future was tied to the future of control of 
atomic weapons. If atomic weapons could not bo controlled, the 
UN might as well decide to vote itself out of existence. 

The UN accepted the challenge. By a unanimous resolution 
of the General Assembly the UN established an Atomic Energy 
Commission, composed of the representatives of all members of 
tho Security Council, plus Canada. In view of the importance 
of tire whole problem of atomic energy for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, tho Assembly placed that Com¬ 
mission under the orders of the Security Council. 

Hie Assembly decided that the Commission should act with 
the utmost speed, and have authority to inquire into all phases 
of atomic energy. 

Tho Commission was ordered to make specific proposals: 

I. For extending between all nations the exchange of basic 
scientific information for peaceful ends 
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2. For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
ensure its use for peaceful purposes 

3. For the elimination from national armaments o£ atomic 
■weapons and of all oilier major weapons adaptable to mass 
destruction 

4. For effective safeguards by way of inspection and other 
moans to protect complying states against the hazards of 
violations and evasions. 

The Commission will have to submit its reports and recom¬ 
mendations to the Security Council. These reports will be made 
public unless the Security Council decides Lliat such publicity is 
against the interests of peace. Whenever the .Security Council 
considers it appropriate, these reports arc transmitted to the 
General Assembly, to the Economic and Social Council, and to 
other organs of the UN. 

The importance of this Commission will undoubtedly grow to 
such proportions that its activities may exceed in importance 
those of all the other organs of the UN; out the Security Council 
is specifically authorized by the Assembly to be in control of the 
Commission in all matters affecting security. 

The Commission will have the right to work out its own Tides 
of procedure. Reforc they can ho applied they will have lo bo 
approved by the Security Council. The decision of the Assembly 
expressly provides that in approving the procedure the Council 
will act on a majority of seven, whether all the permanent mem¬ 
bers are among them or not. 

With the wide field of action assigned to tho Atomic Energy 
Commission., the Security Council, and with it the whole United 
Nations, enters into a new phase that might considerably affect 
the classical concept of national sovereignty. 

The Three Stages of Security Council Action. I. Peaceful 
Settlement. When two or more countries find themselves in a 
dispute which is likely to endanger the maintenance of peace, 
they aro obliged under the Charter to try peaceful bilateral 
methods of reaching a just solution. They arc specifically advised 
by the Charter not to take irresponsible action against each other, 
but to negotiate, to make a complete inquiry into the situation, and 
to resort to conciliation, mediation, ana arbitration for a judicial 
settlement. In order to avoid such a dispute spreading into a 
general conflagration, the Charter specifically suggests resorting 
to regional agencies wherever these exist. For example, if a 
dispute should arise between two Latin-American countries, or 
between the United States and a Latin-American country, they 
might call upon tho Intor-American Agency for mediation. 
Wherevor regional arrangements have been made In other parts 
of the world, the same procedure could apply. The UN expressly 
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provides for direct negotiation among the disputing powers or for 
settlement procedures under regional agreements—or for any 
other method of conciliation on which both parties agree. 

The Security Council reserves to itself the right to call upon 
the parties to settle their dispute by peaceful means, and it also 
specifically reserves the right to investigate any situation that 
may lead to international friction. There is no point left on the 
whole globe where two countries, however small, members or 
non-members of the UN, can start a dispute in an area over 
which the powers of the Security Council do not extend. Not only 
the parties to a dispute but the Secretary-General, the General 
Assembly, and any individual member of the UN may bring the 
dispute before the Council. Tills is of great practical importance, 
because the constitutional government of a country might be 
replaced by a puppet imposed by an aggressor, and then such a 
country naturally would not bring a complaint before the UN 
against its "benefactor.' 1 In such a situation, the other members 
of the UN may act for the oppressed people of the country 
involved, 

The United Nations, through the Council, has really assumed 
(he functions of policing the world. Even non-member states 
have the right to appeal to it for help and advice and, if neces¬ 
sary, for protection—provided that those countries accept in 
advance the obligations for peaceful settlement laid down in the 
Charter. Countries can no longer pretend that a dispute between 
them is purely a local matter, and refuse to permit tho UN to 
interfere. No dispute can remain hidden for any length of time 
because there arc so many channels through which it can be 
brought to the attention of the Security Council. For example, if 
there were a territorial conflict over a border line—.which has 
often led to dangerous international situations—the Security 
Council could suggest to the parties concerned an adjustment of 
a few miles either way. Whenevor the Security Council makes a 
recommendation in a legal dispute, it will as a general .rule try to 
have it referred by the parties to the International Court of 
Justice. 

II. Non-Military Sanctions. If the parties to a dispute believe 
that they cannot settle their differences by peaceful direct media¬ 
tion or arbitration, they must refer it to the Security Council. 
When the Security Council has received such information, it can 
do either of tho following: it can recommend various methods or 
procedures of adjustment; or, if the situation is very grave, it can 
recommend its own terms of settlement, But when the conviction 
has been reached that there is a general threat , to peace or that 
there, has been an act of aggression, then the Council goes into 
action. 1 

The Council might then decide upon a. certain number of pro- 
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visional measures so as not to aggravate the conflict. For example, 
if two armies were marching against each other, the Council 
might ask both parties to stop their armies where they were. This 
of course would not create any prejudice against the rights, 
claims, or positions of the parties concerned. Incidentally, this 
method was used in 1925 by the old Leaguo of Nations, to stop 
the Greek armies which had invaded Bulgarian territory. Start¬ 
ing with a banal frontier incident among a few guards who 
quarrelled, the incident became a serious threat to international 
peace as Greece mobilized three army corps. The President of the 
Council at that moment was the famous French statesman, 
Aristide Briand. He began by asking the two armies to stop on 
the spot where they were at the moment of the receipt of his com¬ 
munication and to await the arrival of a League Committee. The 
Greeks were at first recalcitrant but, faced with an ultimatum by 
the Council that, if they would not submit a naval demon¬ 
stration or blockade or economic sanctions might be applied 
against them, accepted the Council's instructions. This is a pre¬ 
cedent which might be used by the Security Council in a similar 
situation. 

If the situation is acute, the Council may ask the members of 
the UN to apply measures which do not involve the use of armed 
force. For example, a country which has not complied with the 
recommendations for a peaceful settlement of disputes and which 
has threatened or broken the peace might be pumshed by a com¬ 
plete or partial break in economic relations. Members of the UN 
might be asked by the Security Council to interrupt all diplomatic 
relations with the recalcitrant country. They might suspend all 
rail, sea, air, postal, radio, telegraphic, and other communica¬ 
tions with the country. 

At this point one must emphasize a major organizational weak¬ 
ness of the Security Council. Although it has at its disposal a 
Military Staff Committee for military operations, and although 
the International Court of Justice is available for judicial solu¬ 
tion, no organization has yet been set up for the application of 
effective economic sanctions. The Security Council could of 
course call upon the Economic and Social Council for recom¬ 
mendations on such sanctions, but that Council itself is not set up 
to act with the same precision and promptness as a Military Staff 
Committee. In order to adopt the most effective economic 
sanctions that would immediately strangle the aggressor or would- 
be aggressor, a general staff similar to the one which acts in the 
military field is necessary in the economic field. 

HI. Military Sanctions. If the Council becomes convinced 
that non-military measures are not sufficient or, if after having 
applied them, sees that they are inadequate, then it may im¬ 
mediately take action by air, sea, or land forces, This action may 
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be anything from a simple blockade to a full-fledged military 
operation. 

Once the gigantic machinery of the UN was put into action, 
there would be no escape for the would-be aggressor. The world 
would never again be placed in such a position as, for example, 
that brought about by Mussolini’s aggression against Ethiopia, 
when after long delays ineffectual economic sanctions were 
decreed and even then only partially applied, A body has now 
been constituted that is not limited in its power to take the most 
drastic measures, including even the use of the atom bomb. 

The UN will sign special agreements in advance with each of 
those United Nations whose military contribution is essential in 
case of action against an aggressor. Every nation which is asked 
to participate in collective security measures will have the right 
to participate in the Council for the length of time its services are 
rendered. For urgent action, the members will also hold national 
air force contingents available for combined international enforce¬ 
ment. All the plans necessary to the complete defeat of the 
aggressor or aggressors will have been worked out in advance 
by the Military Staff Committee, which must be ready to act in 
any part of the world. 

Food, raw materials, means of communication, and all other 
facilities which will be included in the special agreements with 
the individual members, to be signed by the UN, will also be at 
the disposal of the Security Council. 

The extraordinary resources and the great rapidity of action 
thus rendered possiblo increaso the chances for limiting and 
localizing any given war situation. As a matter of fact, these 
chances nave never been so good before. At no time in history 
could any military board have obtained an advance agreement 
of support extending through every continent. 

In principle, the Security Council of the United Nations be¬ 
comes ono of the most efficient of international organizations, 
capable of putting an end to a dispute by peaceful settlement, of 
breaking the guilty country by economic or other sanctions, or of 
applying tbo military might of all tho member states of the UN. 

Yet there is one constitutional provision in the structure of the 
Security Council which it is feared might paralyse the whole 
system: 

The Voting Procedure. The Charter provides that each member 
of the Security Council shall have one vote. In order to reach a 
decision on any subject brought before the Council, seven 
affirmative votes am required. This rather unusual provision in 
an eleven-man body can be explained by the structure pf the 
Council, As there are Six non-permanent membens, the others 
were apprehensive that there might always be a majority of the 
smaller powors iq making decisions on matters of proccdure, aud 
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that is why it was decided that one permanent member must vote 
with the others before a decision is reached. 

But the major innovation in constitutional thinking is the pro¬ 
vision which requires that on all matters outside procedural 
questions a decision can bo reached only if the live poimanent 
members have voted affirmatively among the seven voters par¬ 
ticipating. Thus each of the permanent members can, by his 
single vote, oppose any decision—and that is what is called the 

"Veto Power.' . 

The Veto Power cannot he applied by a country which is a party 
to a dispute, It is on these voting provisions, contained in the 
already famous Article 27 of the Charter, that jurists, lawyers, 
and statesmen all over the world have engaged in the most heated 
arguments. They have attempted to define a dispute, and to find 
the precise moment when a country may veto further investiga¬ 
tion of a dispute that has been brought before the Council. 

The Security Council appointed a special Committee of 
Experts to establish rules of procedure on this and other subjects. 
This Committee was able to reach an agreement on all other 
matters, but could not agree on the voting procedure. There arc 
two major concepts which remain unalterably opposed, on tho 
basis of the wording of the Charter. 

One group contends that it was clearly the intention of those 
who framed the Charter that the major Powers could stop by veto 
everything but a decision on procedural matters. 

The other concept is based on the fact that a party to a dispute, 
not having the right to vote, cannot stop the Security Council 
from taking all measures foreseen in the framework of peaceful 
settlements of disputes. Therefore, the Security Couucil is free 
to investigate, propose adjustments, and recommond all kinds of 
mediation—up to taking direct action. 

The only matter on which thoro is no disagreement is that 
when it comes to action—that is, the application of diplomatic, 
economic, military, or other sanctions—nothing can be done 
without die agreement of all the major Powers, plus two con¬ 
curring votes by the non-permanent members. 

The natural question is: What if one of the Great Powers should 
have a bad government, or if one of the major countries should 
he taken over by a cotip d'dtatl What if a small country, feeling 
itself well protected by a large one, attacks another small country? 

The answer is that within its present structure tho Security 
Council then cannot act. 

However, this answer in itself is not complete, because there 
can be no doubt that each of the major Powers will make every 
effort to avoid being placed in a position of applying tho veto 
against all the others. The experience of the Security Council 
has already shown that all its, members arc trying to avoid bring- 
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ing matters to a vote, and often the Council remains in sessions 
for (lays going over a subject on which there are conflicting views. 
It proceeds to a vote only when no other alternative is open 
to it. 

In analysing the work of the Security Council up to this time, 
one finds that the major Powers are extremely hesitant in apply¬ 
ing their veto power and that tacitly they consider it as an extra¬ 
ordinary measure to be applied only in very rare cases. 

Even so, the question still remains: what happens if the 
Security Council docs not take action, either for reasons of pro¬ 
cedural delays or because of a veto ? 

The Right to Self-Defence. Two situations might arise in 
which a victim of an armed attack may find itself without 
Security Council action. 

The first is when an attack is so sudden that the Security 
Council Iras not had time to act. In such a case, as well as in all 
other cases of armed attack, the members of the United Nations 
keep their absolute right of self-defence, either individually or 
collectively. Until the Security Council takes the measures neces¬ 
sary to maintain or re-establish international peace and security, 
the victim or victims of an armed attack are free to defend them¬ 
selves with all available means. Their only duty is to report those 
measures to the Security Council immediately. 

However, the right to self-defence does not impair the responsi¬ 
bility and authority of the Security Council to take any action 
in order to maintain or restore international peace and security.. 

Let us assume that a small country, X, is attacked by the 
armod forces of a power, Y, and the aircraft of the United 
Nations have not arrived. The victim then has the right to 
defend itself and to appeal to all its neighbours and allies for 
help; but at the same time it must inform toe Security Council of 
the measures it has taken. The neighbouring countries and allies 
who have helped the victim of an armed attack must also inform 
the Council of the measures they have taken. The Security 
Council, in possession of all the information, can then take over. 
Through its Military Staff Committee it can start the machinery 
rolling. The special air contingent of the various countries held 
at the disposal of the Council, as well as all other assistance pro¬ 
vided for in the special agreements with the countries, goes into 
action against the aggressor. From that moment the Security 
Council is in command, and the victim of the attack takes part 
in.the general campaign against the aggressor, 

The second hypothesis & more complex, but also less likely. 
The country X has been attacked by Y. It has appealed to the 
Security Council. The. Council will first attempt peaceful settle-' 
meat. If Y happens to be a permanent member of the Council, 
being a party to the .dispute it cannot veto the investigation and 
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public discussion. All it can veto arc sanctions against itself by 
the United Nations. But if Y should be a close ally of a permanent 
member, then the latter, not being a parly to the dispute, can 
veto both attempts for peaceful settlement and sanctions. 

The question comes up again, what then? What docs X, 
victim of an armed attack, do? 

Well, it does what has been done for centuries. It defends it¬ 
self, and it looks for allies. If the case is clear-cut, the other 
members of the United Nations may help it. The organization as 
such does not exist any longer. The acquired knowledge of the 
Military Staff Committee, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
all the other organs can no longer be used on behalf of the 
United Nations. Individual countries acting in their own capacity 
would certainly attempt to make use of it. 

However, these are purely theoretical questions, for the whole 
United Nations concept is based on the morality ancl unity of the 
Big Powers. 

Regional Arrangements. It is one of the basic purposes of the 
United Nations to grant the individual states the greatest 
initiative possible for peaceful settlement of local disputes. There¬ 
fore the existence of regional arrangements or agencies is ex¬ 
pressly authorized by the Charter. 

Of course these agencies and their activities must be consistent 
with the principles of the UN. If a dispute should arise in a region 
of the world whore such agencies exist, the Security Council will 
encourage peaceful settlement by them—or may even refer local 
disputes to them. The Council may also make use of such 
agencies for enforcement action. However, none of these agencies 
may make use of enforcement action without specific authoriza¬ 
tion by the Security Council. 

These provisions are the result of the desire expressed by the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere who wore signatories of the 
Cbapultepec Conference at Mexico City in March 1945. Before 
San Francisco they had perfected a regional agreement among 
themselves. There was strong resistance within the UN to any 
regional arrangements—it was feared that they might weaken 
the structure as a whole—but the idea was finally admitted with 
the provision that the Security Council has the last say. 

This clearly establishes the fact that the Council may, if it 
deems necessary, take the peaceful settlement of disputes out 
of the hands of any existing or future organizations and act in 
accordance with its universal powers, which remain unlimited, 



CHAPTER FIVE 

The Economic and Social Council 

- T he economic and social programme of the United Nations 
is an innovation in international affairs. Breaking with the 
classical concept that such matters as the promotion of funda¬ 
mental human rights, higher standards of living, or full employ¬ 
ment have no place in an international agreement, the Charter 
of the UN lias placed them among the main objectives of the 
broadest treaty ever signed. 

The UN governments have set a precedent for a new diplo¬ 
macy. They have agreed on a programme which would probably 
have been considered subversive by diplomats of the nineteenth 
century. These are its principal points ; 

1. Higher standards of living, full employment, and economic 
and social progress and development 

2. Solution of international economic, social, and health 
problems and related matters; and international cultural and 
educational co-operation 

3. Universal respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion. 

The fulfilment of this programme is entrusted to the Economic 
and Social Council, which is composed of eighteen member states 
elected by the Goneral Assembly. These states are at present: 
Chile, China, Norway, United Kingdom, Peru, U.S.S.R., United 
Slates, Canada, Lebanon, Colombia, France, India, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Ukraine, Cuba, Greece, and Yugoslavia. 

The Economic and Social Council meets at least three times a 
year. Decisions are made by a majority of the members present 
and voting. Normally the Council votes by a show of bands, but 
each member of the Council has the right to request a rojbeall. 

Frequent Sessions, The importance of the Economic and Social 
Council in the whole structure of the United Nations is illustrated 
by the fact that, outside the permanent organs, it is the only 
one that meets tliree times a year, and also that provisions are 
made for many extraordinary sessions of the Council. Extra¬ 
ordinary sessions must be held whenever they are requested by 
the General Assembly or by the majority of die members in the 
regular session. 

In one case the intimate connection between economic and 
security questions becomes particularly obvious. The Security 
Council may decide to apply measures not involving the use of 

■ 5 *' 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Comprises 18 members appointed by the General Assembly; meets 
threo times a year and in special session when necessary; deals with 
(all) economic, social, humanitarian, educational and related prob¬ 
lems; luuctions as a co-ordinating agency ior working relationsbipH 
between Lhc [JN and governmental agencies, and creates specialized 
agencies when necessary; appoinLs special commissions to assist it 
in any given field. All tho Commissions listed below aro oo-e<jual 
under tho Council. 


Tho 

Economic and 
Employment 
Commission , 

Temporary 
Sub-Commission 
on the liranomlc 
Ri*conHti action 
of Deviifitatod 
Aims 


The 

Statistical 

Commission 


Tho 

Transport 
and Com¬ 
munications 
Commission 


Thu 

Social 

Commission 


Tha 

Commission 
on Narcotic 
Drugs 


Commission on Human Eights 

Sub-Commlastuu oa tho Protection of 
Minorities 

SuU-CommlssUm <at the rmveiUlun of 
Dlsoriiiilnntlua 

Sub-Commission nn J'rwdoiu of In- 
fommthm and of tlxs ITtas 


Tim 

Commission 
on the Status 
ot Women 


|-Contemplated Commissions---, 

, Demographic Fiscal Co-ordtnntlou ' 

J Commission Commission Commission j 

r _-Suggested Commissions--—- —t 

Geographic Economic Dcvolopmout | 

I Commission Commission i 

| Tull Employment Economic ItuoimstrucUon | 

Comxnissian Cmnmitwioa j 


Co-operating with tho following siwclalisod agencies: Food and Agri- 
cultairo. United Nations Educational, Sciontlfio and Cultural Organi¬ 
zation, Intoruatioual Labour Office, International Monetary Fund, and 
International Dank of Iioconstruction. Under consideration aro 
International Rofugco Organization, World Health Organization, etc. 


Co-operating with the following accoptod private agencies which not in 
a consultative capacity: World Federation of Trade Unions, Inter¬ 
national Co-operative Alliance, American Federation of Labour. Other 
applications aro being considered. 
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annuel forces but calling for the complete or partial interruption 
of economic relations. The Security Council may then request 
a special session of the Economic and Social Council. In that 
case the Economic and Social Council functions as if it were an 
organ of the Security Council. 

Special sessions may also be requested by any member of the 
UN, by the specialized agencies, or by the Trusteeship Council, 
but such a session will not be held unless the President of the 
Economic, and Social Council concurs on the urgency of the 
matter. U the President should not concur, he must consult the 
members of the Economic and Social Council, and if within eight 
days a majority should express the view that the request is 
justified then, despite his personal opposition, lie will call a 
special session within fifteen days. 

The Economic and Social Council co-operates closely with 
specialized inter-governmental agencies. Besides—and it is the 
only organ of the UN authorized by the Charter to do so—it co¬ 
operates closely with non-governmental national and international 
organizations which are working on economic and social problems 
or related matters. It may invito governments which are not 
members of the Council but whose participation in a particular 
economic problem seems important, or specialized agencies, to 
attend Council meetings and take part in the debate without a 
vote. Finally it may mako its recommendations directly not only 
to the General Assembly or to individual members bat also to 
related governmental and non-governmental agencies. 

On the whole, the structure of the UN is more elastic when 
security and political problems are not directly involved. The 
procedure becomes less rigid, and oulsidurs have a groater chance 
to participate. It even seems that governments become bolder; 
at least their fear of being outvoted is much less apparent in the 
Economic and Social Council than in other organs. 

Consultation with Private. Organizations. To enable the 
Economic and Social Council to cope with so vast a programme, 
four kinds of procedures have been established: 

x. The Economic and Social Council may call international 
conferences on all matters falling within its scope. At the first 
session of the Conference in London, it decided to call an inter¬ 
national health conference, as well as one on refugee problems. 

2. The Economic and Social Council may organize specialized 
agencies or enter into agreements with the various existing 
agencies and serve as a harmonizing centre. 

3. The Economic and Social Council may act autonomously 
by making recommendations directly to the Assembly, or to the 

. members of the UN. 

4. The Council may prepare drafts of international conven¬ 
tions to bo submitted to the General' Assembly, (A convention! is 
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an international agreement which is signed by various govern¬ 
ments, but which has to await ratification before coming into 
force.) 

The programme of the Council needs, more than that of any 
other organ of the UN, the constant support of international 
public opinion. The Council is authorized, therefore, to enter into 
direct consultation with private organizations of international 
and national character. Such an arrangement with a national 
organization will be made after consultation with the respective 
government. For example, before accepting the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce or an American labour union as a consultant, the 
American government will be asked for its opinion on the advis¬ 
ability of this arrangement. 

Many hundreds of private organizations, both national and 
international, have already applied, or arc planning to apply, to 
the Economic and Social Council for admission in a consultative 
capacity. This is the first time private organizations have been 
allowed to enter into a direct and permanent working relation¬ 
ship with an inter-governmental agency. Every application 
addressed to the Council is submittal to a special committee 
for preliminary consideration, and is then forwarded with a 
resolution for favourable or unfavourable action, to the full meet¬ 
ing of the Council. Each application must indicate cloarly why 
the organization should be admitted, what specific contribution 
it could make to the UN, and its previous record, and it must 
furnish any other pertinent information. The fact that a private 
organization is pro-UN is not in itself sufficient for admission. 

This participation is of great political importance. In London, 
a prolonged discussion took place in the General Committee, 
the Assembly, the Political and Security Committee, and the 
Economic and Social Council on the first applications received 
by the United Nations. They had been submitted by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions (W.F.T.U.), the International Co¬ 
operative Alliance, the A, F. of L. 1 the International Federation 
of Women, and the World Federation of Democratic Youth. In 
this discussion the problem of the relation between governmental 
and non-governmental organizations was brought up. Some 
governments contended that tho peoples of the UN were already 
represented in the organization through their governments and 
that there was no need for an inter-governmental agency to call in 
private organizations. Other governments insisted on the desira¬ 
bility of giving private representative bodies of public opinion a 
direct channel of expression through tho Economic and Social 
Coun c il. They emphasized the feet that the participation of 
workers in economic sanctions against ah aggressor would be of 
paramount importance, and that this could best be achieved by 
1 American Federation oi Labour, 
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having the World Federation o£ Trade Unions working in an 
advisory capacity with the Economic and Social Council. 

This raised the problem of what kind of yardstick should be 
used by the UN to determine what constitutes a representative 
body of public opinion and which of the private organizations 
could be of real help to tho different organs of the UN. It was 
decided to attempt a compromise and to balance the various 
political orientations of the first consultative organizations by 
admitting the following three: The W.F.T.U. (whose American 
affiliate is the C.I.O. 1 ), the International Co-operative Alliance, 
and tho A. F. of L. 

Through this policy the UN has created an entirely new legal 
relationship between inter-governmental bodies and private 
groups. 

The Scope of the Council. Outside the fields of security and 
intcmatioual law, tho, scope of the Economic and Social Council 
extends to practically every human activity of international 
interest. The Council has the powor to make its own studies, or 
to initiate studies, on international economic problems, social 
affairs, the culture of mankind, and the education and health of 
the peoples of the world. 

Every related matter, such as relief aud rehabilitation, mone¬ 
tary co-operation, international investment, trade policies, food 
and agriculture policies, labour standards and welfare, inter¬ 
national aspects of transport and communications, whether, it is 
handled by other agencies or not, falls within the range of the 
activities of the Economic and, Social Council. 

The Charter also ontrusts to tho Economic and Social Council 
the right to make recommendations promoting respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

This programme, expressed in a few words, is nevertheless ono 
of the most ambitious programmes ever undertaken. It can be ful¬ 
filled-—but oven partial fulfilment will involve planning on a 
global scale. 

It also involves the most active support of governments and 
peoples. The governments and peoples of the UN have signed 
and ratified the Charter. They have bound themselves to a 
policy of oconoraic and social progress. They have expressly, 
recognized that these problems arc a matter of international con¬ 
cern and cease being the exclusive domestic problems they had 
been before. Yet sometimes it seems as if the governments and 
peoples have not yet realized the full extent of their obligations. 

Inis may be of tremendous importance in the most revolution¬ 
ary programme of the Economic and Social Council ; the, pro¬ 
gramme concerning welfare and human rights. The Charter 

* The Congress of Industrial Organisations, 
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establishes that these rights shall apply to all, without distinction 
as to race, language, sex, or religion. Here again, if the Charter 
is to bo pul into full effect by the countries which have ratified 
it and accepted its obligations, any kind of racial, language, sex, 
or religious discrimination becomes a violation of this inter¬ 
national agreement. The interesting thing about this programme 
is that all members pledge themselves explicitly not only to par¬ 
ticipate in a joint action, but also to act individually for its 
attainment. 

Commissions in Special Fields. Under the authority of the 
General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council must not 
only preserve whatever progress has been made so far in the 
economic and social fields, but above all it must promote better 
and higher standards. In order to rope with its tremendous 
assignment, the Council had to organize a considerable number 
of specialized Commissions. 

The Commissions must perform the following functions : 

1. Fact finding 

2. Analysis 

3. Recommendations for co-ordination with existing agencies 
in its field 

4. Recommendations to the Council for action. 

Some Commissions have already been established and are 
functioning. These are: 

Human Rights Commission 

Economic and Employment Commission 

Social Commission 

Statistical Commission 

Transport and Communications Commission 

Narcotic Drugs Commission 

Status of Women Commission. 

The Council may create as many other Commissions as it may 
deem necessary, of a permanent or a temporary character. 

Each of the Commissions functions along the same procedural 
lines as the Economic and Social Council, and the Commissions 
elect their own officers, So far, all members of the Commissions 
have been appointed by their governments. Howcvor, it has been 
suggested that other members should be elected as well. Some¬ 
times persons without official connections might bo particularly 
qualified for the work on hand. ' 

In some fields, the Commissions can benefit from activities 
which were started beforo the creation of the UN, or which arc 
going on now within certain specialized agencies. In other fields, 
the Commissions must build from scratch apd do a pioneering 
job, from the research to the solution of a given problem. 
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The problems faced by these various Commissions can best be 
illustrated by examining the. workings of one in each of the three 
major fields: Social, Economic, and Human Rights. 

Social Commission. The Social Commission, whose main task 
it is to report to the Council on social problems requiring 
immediate attention, had to begin by making definitions. First 
it had to define what was meant by the terms “social” and 
“social policy." Tn the past these terms wore commonly associ¬ 
ated with activities of a charitable nature based, according to 
the Commission, on “a condescending benevolence on the part 
of the privileged classes toward the poor, profoundly offending 
the dignity and the principle of democratic equality." The Com¬ 
mission has agreed that today, while there is still room for volun¬ 
tary charitable activities, the main burden of securing an 
adequate standard of living for all must fall upon the community. 

When the Commission came upon the term “standard of 
living" it had to define its meaning. It examined first of all the 
component elements of any standard of living, whether high or 
low. These elements arc: housing, food and nutrition, clothing, 
health and medical care, education, and recreation. 

The standard of living is determined by: 

1. Income and cost of living, which comprises a study of 
wages, family allowances, social security, unemployment 
insurance, social assistance, family budgets, home man¬ 
agement, and similar matters 

2. Protection during work, which comprises working condi¬ 
tions, hours of work, protection of health, right to organize, 
protection of women and children, and similar matters 

3. Family life, which comprises marriage and all problems 
related to it, family welfare, parent education, guardian¬ 
ship of children, adoption, illegitimacy, separation, and 
divorce. 

It was obvious to the members of the Commission that this whole 
field is of such importance to the welfare of mankind that only a 
permanent body could deal adequately with the social task of 
the UN. 

Economic and Employment Commission. This Commission acts 
as a permanent advisory body to the Economic and Social 
Council on economic questions. The particular functions assigned 
to the Commission are to advise the Council on: 

1. The prevention of wide fluctuations in economic activity 
and the promotion of full employment; this is to be 
achieved by the co-ordination of national .fall employment 
policies and by international action 

2. Problems of the reconstruction of devastated areas and 
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other urgent problems arising from the war, with due 

regard to the need for meeting short-term situations most 

consistently with the requirements of long-term policy 

3. Problems of economic development in less developed areas 

and of economic expansion in general. 

It is evident that a Commission composed of seven members 
could not present advice to the Council on such vast subjects 
without the help of sub-commissions, and the Council ctn[>owered 
it to create them, 

The Economic and Employment Commission was authorized 
to establish the following sub-commissions: 

/ x. A Sub-Commission on Economic Stability 

(a) to study national and international full employment 
policies and fluctuations in economic activity 

(b) to analyse the causes of these fluctuations 

(c) in consultation with the Sub-Commission on Balanres 
of Payments, and if necessary any other sub-com¬ 
missions, to advise the Commission on the most 
appropriate methods of promoting full employment 
and economic stability. 

2. A Sub-Commission on Balances 6f Payments to advise the 

Commission, in the closest co-operation with the Sub- 
Commission on Economic Stability, on Balance of 
Payments problems, especially those which require for 
their solution concerted action by governments or by 
more than one specialized agency. 

3. A Sub-Commission on Economic Development, to advise 

■the Commission on the long-term development of pro¬ 
duction and consumption throughout tho world, and in 
particular on: 

(a) methods of increasing production, productivity and 
levels of consumption, with special attention to the 
less-developed regions of the world 

(b) the effects of industrialization and technological change 
on world economic conditions, and the adjustments 
required. 

4. A temporary Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruc¬ 

tion of Devastated Areas, to advise the Commission 
on: 

(a) the nature and scope of economic reconstruction prob¬ 
lems of those countries which face great and urgent 
tasks in this field, whether by reason of occupation or 
physical devastation 

(b) the progress of reconstruction and the measures of 
international co-operation by which reconstruction in 
those countries might be facilitated and accelerated, 
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bearing in mind the probable influence oi existing 
conditions and plans of reconstruction on economic 
stability, full employment, and the establishment of 
an integrated world economic system. 

Naturally there are po sharp dividing' lines. All these problems 
interlock. Full employment, technological changes, ana aspects 
of reconstruction may be handled by three different sub-com¬ 
missions; yet when the sub-commissions have finished their 
research and made their recommendations, the single questions 
become again parts of a larger whole: The Welfare and Human 
Rights Programme of the UN. 

The Commission on Human Rights. The duties of this Com¬ 
mission extend to the drafting of an international bill of human 
rights, to be submitted to the full Council; and to the considera¬ 
tion of any matters within the field of human rights likely to 
impair the general welfare or the friendly relations among nations. 

The Commission first recommended to the Economic and 
Social Council the establishment of a full documentation of all 
declarations and bills on human rights now in force in the various 
countries, and to collect and publish all other information avail¬ 
able, including plans and declarations by specialized agondes and 
non-governmental organizations. 

It was recommended to the Council that member nations 
establish local research groups which might provide the Com¬ 
mission with the necessary information on the problems regard¬ 
ing human rights in the various countries. 

Once an international bill of rights is drafted, it should be 
circulated to the UN governments for comments and suggestions. 
On the basis of these comments and suggestions it could proceed 
to a final draft for submission to the Economic and Sodal Council. 
The Council could then submit a draft convention for an inter¬ 
national bill of rights to the UN governments as a whole. 

The promotion and observance of human rights presents the 
Unitod Nations Organization with the delicate problem of com¬ 
bining into one policy the sovereignty of states and international 
control. For thq Charter expressly provides that the Organiza¬ 
tion has no right to intervene in matters of domestic jurisdiction 
but at the same time states the obligation for the UN to promote 
universal respect for the observance of human rights. 

The influence of tho ideas of universality of President Roose¬ 
velt, whose Four Freedoms always contained the words, "every¬ 
where in the world,” can be traced in the whole UN concept. 
But neither President Roosevelt nor the Charter has found the 
solution of how to implement the universal application of human 
rights without infringing upon the sovereignty of individual 
states. 
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The UN Commission on Human Rights is aware oE the prob¬ 
lem. It has agreed that the promotion of human rights, as defined 
in the Charter, "could be fulfilled only if provisions were made 
for the implementation of the observance of human rights and 
an international bill of human rights.” 

This would of course lead to the establishment of an agency of 
implementation: i.e. an international authority with the neces¬ 
sary powers to advise both the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly on whether and how human rights could 
be applied everywhere. But then immediately comes up the 
problem of what the organization is to do if in some countiy a 
citizen sees Iris rights violated for reasons of race, sex, language, or 
religion, if he does not Tcceivc satisfaction from his own national 
authorities in court, and if he then complains to the UN. Today, 
he could not present his case directly. He could do so only in 
exceptional circumstances—as an inhabitant of a trust territory 
(he could then present it to the Trusteeship Council), or if ho 
could got his own government, any other member of the UN, a 
specialized agency, or, finally, the Secretary-General, to put this 
problem on die agenda, of the Assembly. 

Obviously this procedure would be extremely difficult for the 
citizen whose human rights have been violated. But if ho 
succeeded, difficulties of another nature would be even greater. 
Complications would result within the UN—and although it is 
rather unlikely that there will bo many of these cases the UN 
must lake care to avoid them altogether. Its job will be to build 
a system which is elastic enough to combine the two contradictory 
ideas: the sovereignty of tire states and the international char¬ 
acter of human rights. 

Yet there is a way out. The whole problem may be brought 
nearer a solution if an international bill of human rights, after 
having been accepted by the General Assembly, is then ratified 
by all the member nations aud incorporated into their own 
national constitutions. Then the organization would reach its 
goal, which is to have tiro principles of tho United Nations applied 
by the countries themselves. 

The international bill of rights may still bo a long way off. 
But meanwhile tire Human Rights Commission has recommonded 
that pending the adoption of such a bill all provisional measures 
be taken by the member states for the observance of human 
rights, and particularly that states socking admission to the 
United Nations accept obligations in this matter. 

Status of Women. Another problem before tbo United Nations 
is the one concerning the status of women. A Sub-Commission has 
been established to deal with tins matter. While the recom¬ 
mendations by that Sub-Commission will have to go through 
many phases before they reach the stage of an international con- 
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vent ion, it is nevertheless interesting to observe the general trend 
of those recommendations. 

The Sub-Commission recoin mended : 

x. In the field of political equality of women: 

(a) Universal suffrage 

(b) Equal right to vote 

(o) Equal right to lie elected 

(d) Equal right to hold office. 

2. In the Held of civil rights : 

(a) Marriage: Freedom of choice, dignity of the wife, 
monogamy, equal right to breach of marriage 

(b) Guardianship: Equal rigid to have guardianship of her 
own and other children 

(c) Nationality: Right to keep her own nationality, and 
her children's having the right to choose tire nation¬ 
ality of the mother on majority 

(d) Properly: Equal right to hold and acquire, administer 
and inherit property. 

3. lu the economic and social field: 

(a) To prevent discrimination against women in social 
and economic status and customs 

(b) (1) To abolish prostitution by removing tho legal and 

customary provisions pertaining to it 

(2) To take strong measures to put down traffic in 
women and children 

(3) To prevent clandestine prostitution by providing 
conditions that make it no longer necessary for 
women to cam money by these means 

(4) To enable former prostitutes to return to normal 
life without discrimination by providing work for 
them, as well as a widely accessible educational 
system 

(c) While no disability should bo attached to women on 
tho ground of their sex, in regard to employment in 
full equality, in the exercise of social and labour rights, 
and in the assumption of social and labour duties, 
special consideration on grounds of health may be 
given equally to men and women, and special con¬ 
sideration to women on grounds of motherhood 

(cl) There shall bo an effective scheme of health and social 
insurance legislation which will provide equal medical 
care for women and will include special provisions, for 
maternal and .'child care. 

4. In the field of education; 

, (a) Equal opportunity, for. compulsory, free, and full’ 
education; equal, opportunity in all specialized fields 
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as well as training in euthonics—the right to enjoy 
scientific discoveries applied to human growth and 
development. 

Spe cializ ed Agencies. Since the United Nations was conceived 
as the centre of world co-operation, those who framed the Charter 
specifically provided that inter-governmental agencies having 
wide international responsibilities be brought into relation with it. 

The most important inter-governmental agencies whose 
activities fall within the scope of the general programme of the 
UN are: the Food and Agricultural Organization, the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, the International Hank of Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (whose activities are about to 
cease), and the International Labour Office. 

Other inter-governmental agencies might be croalcd for specific 
purposes. Some are now in preparation, such a9 authorities on 
world trade, refugees and displaced persons, and world health. 

These inter-governmental agencies arc called, in the United 
Nations terminology, “Specialized Agencies.” Dealing with them 
might involve certain difficulties. In the first place, their inter¬ 
national activities might overlap; thoro might bo a certain amount 
of duplication. In the second place, there is always the danger 
of competition and rivalry. Above all, among all their activities 
the UN itself must not be lost sight of—the UN must remain the 
centre in which all international activities are co-ordinated. 
Therefore it was found advisable to provide for special agree¬ 
ments between each of the agencies and the UN, which in this 
case acts through the Economic and Social Council. These agree¬ 
ments must be approved by the General Assombly. In general, 
the agreements contain provisions for reciprocal representation. 
This means that the representatives of the UN participate in the 
meetings of the governing bodies of the specialized agency and, 
in turn, the representatives of the latter participate in the corres¬ 
ponding meetings of the Economic and Social Council and other 
organs related to that agency. 

The United Nations has the right to propose items to be in¬ 
cluded on the agenda of the governing bodies of the specialized 
agency; in turn, the specialized agency may make proposals for 
inclusion of additional items on the agenda of UN meetings. 

• Each of the specialized agencies recognizes the competence and 
responsibility of the Economic and Social Council to co-ordinate 
the activities of the specialized agencies. The agencies and tho 
Council exchange information and documents. All the specialized 
agencies recognize the authority of the Security Council in the 
maintenance of international peace and security, and agree to co- 
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operate with the Economic and Social Council in assisting the 
Security Council in non-military sanctions against an aggressor. 

Personnel arrangements provide for the development of com¬ 
mon personnel standards and an exchange of personnel on a 
temporary basis. 

Depending upon the specific agreement that is signed, the 
General Assembly makes budgetary contributions to these 
specialized agencies. 

Eventually the Economic and Social Council will weld all 
specialized agencies into a close working relationship. The 
Council itself will act as an international clearing-house for 
economic and social projects, and whatever goes on in these fields 
will pass through the clearing-house automatically. 



CHAPTER SIX 


The Trusteeship Council 

Almost one-tuikd of flic inhabited earth is not self-admin¬ 
istered. This is a vast area of over iiftccn million square miles, 
inhabited by over 650 million people. Even when, as announced, 
India becomes independent, 270 million people and thirteen 
million square miles will be left under foreign administration. 

The greater parts of these territories are direct colonial posses¬ 
sions of the United Kingdom, France, Holland, Belgium, and a 
few other countries; the remainder are administered by various 
powers by virtue of mandates. A mandate is a trust to administer 
peoples not yet able to govern themselves; it was conferred upon 
particular powers by the old League of Nations. Mandates were 
established to administer the colonial possessions and territories 
lost by Germany and Turkey as a result of World War I. 

During World War II it became evident that the Italian and 
Japanese empires would be eliminated, and that the victorious 
nations would be responsible for what would happen to their man¬ 
dates and possessions. Since the Leaguo of Nations would not be 
continued in the same form, and since a now organization of the 
Allies was growing out of this war, it became necessary to 
establish principles for transferring tho mandates to the new 
organization. 

f During the war the United States indicated that it was deter¬ 
mined to bring about a democratic revision of the whole colonial 
concept and to adapt it to the progressive theory governing the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms, 

From the very beginning the United Nations had a problem 
on its hands: the so-called dependent areas had to bo governed 
along more progressive lines. Since the United Nations had 
replaced the League of Nations it was to be expected that this 
charge would automatically be transferred to the UN. As far as 
the cdlonies proper are concerned, everything depended on how 
far the colonial powers themselves would be willing to go, for, as 
laid down by doctrine already accepted, colonial possessions fell 
within tho sovereignty of the administering power. 

League Mandates. The UN must first deal with the disposal of 
the mandates of tho old League of Nations and of the colonics, 
mandates, and territories which had previously belonged to 
Japan and Italy. Among the previously existing maudates, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Trans-Jordan had in the meantime become 
independent. The following mandates remained: 

64 ■ 
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Under Great Britain: Palestine, part of Togoland, part of the 
Cameroons, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urandi, and Nauru (the last 
administered through Australia). 

Under France: part of Togoland and part of the Cameroons. 

Under the Union of South Africa: South-west Africa. 

Under New Zealand: Western Samoa. 

Under Australia: New Guinea and certain South Pacific 
islands. 

Most Pacific islands which had been under Japanese man¬ 
dates were occupied by the United States during the war. 

The United Nations divides its policy with regard to all 
dependent areas into two parts: the first related to colonies; 
the second to former mandates and to all other territories 
brought under its authority. 

Declaration by Administering Powers. In the first category 
those members of the UN already administering peoples in non- 
self-governing territories recognize os a principle that the interests 
of the inhabitants of those territories are paramount. Further¬ 
more they accept the obligation to promote the well-being of their 
inhabitants under the system of international peace and security 
established by the Charter. 

They officially undertake the following obligations: 

1. To ensure, with due respect for the culture of the peoples 
concerned, their political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement, their just treatment and their protection 
against abuses 

2. To develop self-government, to take due account of the 
political aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in 
the progressive development of their free political institu¬ 
tions, according to the particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and their varying stages of 
advancement 

3. To further international peace and security 

4. To promote constructive measures of development, to 
encourage research, and to co-operate with ope another 
and, when and where appropriate, with specialized inter¬ 
national bodies, with a view to the practical achievement of 
the social, economic, and scientific purposes set forth in this 
Article') 

The members of the UN administering non-self-goveming 
territories agree that their policy towards these territories must be 
based on the principle of good-neighbourliness, with due regard 
in social, economic, and commercial matters to the interests and 
well-being of the rest of the world. 

This is a declaration of the administering powers within the 
framework of the Charter, but the United Nations has not yet 

C 
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established a specific system to sot up the necessary structure 
to carry it out, nor have the administering powers yet granted 
such rights. 

The sole organizational responsibility that the administering 
powers have expressly taken is to transmit regularly to the 
Secretary-General statistical and other information about the 
economic, social, and educational conditions in these territories. 
Even this obligation is limited by security and constitutional 
considerations ol the respective nations. The administering 
powers, therefore, have a wide latitude in conforming or not 
conforming to this obligation. 

. The Supervisory Functions of the UN. With former mandates, 
' possessions, and territories of ex-enemy jxiwers the situation is 
different. For these, the UniLcd Nations has established an Inter¬ 
national Trusteeship System, and machinery to administer and 
supervise those territories which will be placed under it by in¬ 
dividual agreements. 

The objectives of the Trusteeship System, in accordance with 
the purposes of tire United Nations, are as follows: 

1. To further international peace and security 

2. To promote the political, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the inhabitants of the trust territories, and 
their progressive development toward self-government or 
independence as may be appropriate to the particular 
circumstances of each territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, and as 
may be provided by the terms of the trusteeship agreement 

3. To encourage respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for ail without distinction os to race, sex, 
language, or religion, and to encourage recognition of the 
interdependence of the peoples of the world. 

The objectives also include equal treatment for the United 
Nations and its citizens in social, economic, and commercial 
matters. 

There are two methods by which a territory may come under 
the Trusteeship System: 

The first applies to a former mandate or any other territory 
which i3 voluntarily placed under it. 

The second applies to territories detached from former enemy 
states, which may be placed under the Trusteeship System by 
peace treaties. 

The trusteeship for each territory must be preceded by an 
agreement outlining the conditions under which the trust territory 
will be administered, and designating tho authority which will 
exercise the administration, That authority will be either one or 
more states, or the United Nations itself. Any alteration or 
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amendment in the basic trusteeship agreement must be approved 
by both the UN and the administering authority. 

Within each trust territory, a specific area may be designated 
as strategic. This means that a given area is considered of special 
importance to the maintenance of international peace and 
security. All functions of the UN relating to such strategic areas, 
including any change in their status, come under the authority 
of the Security Council. All other trusteeship agreements, even 
for those trust territories within which an area has been desig¬ 
nated as strategic, remain under the authority of the General 
Assembly. 

/• The Trusteeship System is based on a voluntary agreement of 
the'administering authority to place a given territory under it. 
There is no automatic taking over of any territory by the United 
Nations, whether a former mandate or not. The United Nations 
cannot change the form of administration without the express 
consent of the administering authority, even for territories belong¬ 
ing to ex-enemy states. The UN will not alter or modify the 
original agreement without the consent of the power or powers 
which have been designated to administer them. 

The only territory which can really be considered as being 
effectively under the XJN trusteeship system is one administered 
by the organization itself. It is within the framework of this 
general concept that the Trusteeship Council is established^. 

Organization of Trusteeship Council. The Trusteeship Council 
is the only organ of the United Nations in which the number of 
members is not determined in advance and may vary according 
to the number of administering powers. 

Its members are divided into permanent and non-permanent 
groups. The present members of the Council axe those countries 
which administer trust territories, and the Big Five. Non-per¬ 
manent members are elected by the General Assembly for three- 
year terms. 

The membership of the Trusteeship Council must be equally 
divided between members of the UN which administer trust 
territories and those which do not. This means that if'there are 
seven countries which administer trust territories, the General 
Assembly can elect only four members to the Trusteeship Council, 
becauso three of the Big Five—the United States, Russia, and 
China—are not administering trust territories for the time being. 
But as they are automatically members of the Trusteeship 
Council, the General Assembly can elect only four so as to main¬ 
tain equality in number between administering and non-adminis¬ 
tering countries. 

Each member of the Council has one vote, and the decisions 
are made by a majority of those present and voting. The Council 
is to adopt its own rules, including the method of electing its 
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President. This Council, like the Economic, and Social Council, 
operates under the authority ol the General Assembly. 

The powers of the Trusteeship Council are limited and rela¬ 
tively insignificant compared with those of the other organs of the 
"UN, lor it cannot make recommendations to the General Assem¬ 
bly or to the individual member states. With one single exception, 
the powers of the Trusteeship Council do not exceed (lie functions 
vested in similar organs of the old League of Nations. 

The Council may consider reports submitted by the adminis¬ 
tering authorities, accept petitions, and examine them in con¬ 
sultation with that authority; it may also provide for periodic, 
visits to the trust territories, and take other action which may bo 
envisaged in the various trusteeship agreements. The only im¬ 
provement over the old mandate system is contained in the pro¬ 
vision for periodic visits, but even this is qualified; the visit must 
be scheduled to take place at times agreed upon with the 
administering authority. 

In order to facilitate its work, the Trusteeship Council will 
formulate a questionnaire on the political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of the inhabitants of each trust terri¬ 
tory. On tire basis of this questionnaire, the administering 
authority for each trust territory shall make an annual report to 
the General Assembly. 

Provisional Arrangements. The Trusteeship Council cannot 
use any of the limited powers vested in it until the countries 
which are administering dependent territories have made the 
necessary agreements with the UN for the establishment of 
trusteeships. Furthermore, tho Trusteeship Council may be faced 
with' situations in certain territories where the administering 
authority admits the inhabitants of these territories to its own 
citizenship. Such an admission to tho citizenship of an adminis¬ 
tering country might appear as a great advantage to the natives, 
but in reality it would simply mean the absorption of that terri¬ 
tory into the national framework of tho administering country 
by a federation or direct amalgamation. There is the danger that 
before the agreements on trusteeship are concluded, the political 
situation of these territories may be radically altered. For these 
reasons the first Assembly of the UN in an official resolution drew 
attention to the urgency of concluding agreements of trusteeship. 
The Assembly stated that the delay in putting the system of inter¬ 
national trusteeship into effect deprives the population of such 
territories of the opportunity to enjoy the advantages of the 
principles for their protection provided in the Charter. 

Even before the conclusion of trusteeship agreements, or before 
the Trusteeship Council can come into existence, all the obliga¬ 
tions accepted by the administering powers for tho protection and 
welfare of the native population and others would bo in force. 
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The Secretary-General of the UN has been requested to ask for 
the information which the administering authorities undertook to 
make available to the organization, and to present a report to the 
General Assembly. This resolution of the General Assembly, 
interpreting the obligations under the Charter, establishes the 
principle that, whether an agreement has been concluded or not, 
the administering authority is already under obligation to apply 
the basic principles of the Charter in those of their territories 
wliich are to come under trusteeship. 

The whole concept of trusteeship is still new, and it is natural 
that countries administering dependent areas are not eager for 
outside authorities to interfere with their administration. But, 
as in the case of the Economic and Social Council, a beginning 
has been made, and the native peoples now have certain minimum 
rights. The principle of petitions to, and of investigations by, the 
United Nations may, within a very short time, bring about real 
improvements. Local administration holding almost uncontrolled 
power is now open to scrutiny and discussion by the UN govern¬ 
ments, and subject to review by world opinion. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

The International Court of'Justice 

In two international conferences, held at The Hague in 1899 
and 1907, the Permanent Court of International Arbitration was 
established. That court was in reality nothing more than a panel 
of arbitrators and judges, held at the disposal of disputing states. 
CAt the end of World War I, a Permanent Court of International 
Justice was established in accordance with the Covenant of the 
old League of Nations, but as an independent body. 

The United Nations agreed that it was indispensable that the 
member nations have at their disposal not only organs capable of 
resolving political and economic problems, but also machinery to 
settle legal disputes. 

The establishment of a court of justice among sovereign entities 
is an extremely complex matter, because there is no codified body 
of international law. The nearest approaches to law which an 
international court could find are international conventions, inter¬ 
national customs, and the general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations. However, conventions and treaties are often of 
a temporary and seldom of a universal nature; customs arc 
debatable; and the principles of law among civilized nations are 
often subject to modification and varied interpretations. 

An even more important obstacle is implicit in the very sov¬ 
ereignty of states, which makes it difficult for them to accept in 
advance the principle that they aro permanently bound by the 
decisions of a body constituted outside their own jurisdiction. 

Another difficulty is that national courts deal with individuals, 
while an international court has to make its decisions with regard 
to sovereign states, and there is no executive organ for enforce¬ 
ment of its decisions. It is the states themselves which decide 
whether they will or will not conform to that judgmentf] 

Finally, in all international disputes there are political ele¬ 
ments which cannot easily be classified in any given category. 

Thus an international court of justice will be able to function 
fully only when the integration of humanity is far more advanced; 
when international law has been codified; and when and if world 
organization has succeeded in attaining the peaceful co-cxistcnce 
of its member states for a prolonged period. 

New Court or Old Court? The United Nations has entrusted the 
setting-up of the structure of an International Court to a Com¬ 
mittee of Jurists. That Committee, comprising jurists from forty- 
five nations, met in Washington, D.C., in April 1945, 
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The mandate of the Committee of Jurists was a limited one. 
They had to establish within the United Nations and on the 
basis of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals an international judicial 
organ. 

The second limitation on the mandate of the Committee lay 
in the fact that the new juridical instrument could not be different 
from the old one, for the legal basis of relationships between 
states had not been altered since the time the first International 
Court was established. There has been no body of codified inter¬ 
national law, no general acceptance by all states to submit them¬ 
selves in advance to an international court; nor did the Dumbar¬ 
ton Oaks proposals provide for such an obligation. 

The Committee had to decide whether to transfer the whole 
court bodily into the new Organization, or to create a new court. 

Whichever choice they made, problems arose: 

If they should transfer the old court bodily into the new 
Organization, the sixteen states—either enemies or neutrals— 
which were members of the old court but not invited into the 
United Nations would automatically become parties to the 
statute of the Court, and thus be associated with the political 
functions of the United Nations. 

There were strong reasons against such a solution, as the 
United Nations could not agree to be associated with neutral 
countries until it had reached the conclusion that these neutrals 
were ready to accept all the obligations of the Charter, and that 
their participation would help in the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

Even if the neutrals were to participate only as parties to the 
statute, and not as members of the United Nations, it ■was felt 
that it was premature to admit them until the General Assembly 
had made a decision. 

As far as the enemy states are concerned, it was evident that 
any decision on this subject would have to wait until the Peace 
Qonfcrence. 

[ The second difficulty was that under the Permanent Court of 
International Justice a great number of states ha,d accepted the 
clause of compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. This means that 
they have recognized the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
in disputes with other states which nave accepted the same 
obligation. The jurisdiction of the Court therefore applies to all 
legal disputes between states which have accepted the clause of 
compulsory jurisdiction in relation to: 

1. The interpretation of a treaty 

2. Any question of international law 

3. The existence of any fact which, if established, would con¬ 
stitute a breach of an international obligation 
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4. The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation. 

In creating an entirely new court and discontinuing the old, the 
advantage to world peace and the legal process which resulted 
from the acceptance by many states of this clause would have 
been lost. Therefore the solution was finally reached of building 
the new International Court of Justice on the foundations of the 
old Permanent Court of International Justice, the new court to 
be integrated into the framework of the UniLed Nations, auto¬ 
matically making all members parlies to the statute. 

At the same time it was also agreed that all those members of 
the United Nations which were parties to the old court and had 
accepted the clause of compulsory jurisdiction would auto¬ 
matically continue their obligation under the new court for the 
period of its validity (i.c. the number of years for which a given 
state has expressly agreed to accept this clause). 

Organization of the Court. Tiio Court consists of fill con members. 
In order to secure the absolute impartiality of the Court, specific 
provision is made that no two judges may he nationals of the 
same state. A judge who may be regarded as a national of more 
than one state shall be considered as a citizen of that country in 
which he ordinarily exercises civil and political rights. 

The qualifications for the fifteen members of the Court are 
among the most stringent of those required for any high official 
of the United Nations. Their qualifications must be equal to the 
standards of appointment to the. highest judicial office in their 
own countries, or they must be jurisconsults of recognized com¬ 
petence in international law. 

Election of Judges. The candidates are elected by both the 
Security Council and the General Assembly, in separate indepen¬ 
dent procedures. The most exact weighing and comparing job 
must be done in the two principal organs of the United Nations. 
Those candidates who have obtained an absolute majority in 
both the General Assembly and the Security Council shall be con¬ 
sidered elected. 

The Court as a whole must reflect the principal civilizations 
and legal systems of the world. 

Selection of Court members is made by the Assembly and the 
Security Council on the basis of proposals by national panels 
winch are special groups of no more than four eminent jurists. 

The statute goes so far as to recommend that the various groups 
which are proposing candidates consult their highest courts of 
justice, their learned institutions, academics, and schools of law 
to ascertain that the authority of the judges will be unquestioned. 

1 ne General Assembly, upon recommendation of tho Security 
Council, will regulate participation in the election to the Court 
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of those states which are parties to the statute but not members 
of the United Nations. 

Once the different national panels have made their proposals, 
the Secretary-General lists them alphabetically and submits them 
to the Assembly and the Security Council. In the election by the 
Security Council, any distinction between permanent and non- 
permanent members disappears. If more than one national of the 
same state obtains an absolute majority in both the Assembly and 
the Security Council, the older one of these shall be elected. Three 
separate meetings of the Council and the Assembly may take 
place in order to fill the seats of the Court. If after the third meet¬ 
ing some scats still remain unfilled, then a joint conference of six 
members—three appointed by the General Assembly and three by 
the Security Council—may be formed at the request of either of 
the two organs. 

This conference is to choose by an absolule majority one name 
for each seat still vacant, and then to submit it to the Assembly 
and to the Council. If in the course of the conference a person 
is unanimously agreed upon who has not been included in the 
original list of candidates, his name may also be proposed to 
both the Assembly and the Council. If the joint conference feels 
that it cannot be successful, then the members of the Court who 
have already been elected shall fill the vacant seats by selection 
from among those candidates who have obtained votes, either 
in the Assembly or in the Council. 

The members of the Court are elected for nine years, and may 
be re-elected. In order that the organization shall not find itself 
with a completely new set of judges after these nine years, it has 
provided that the terms of five judges elected at the first Assembly 
shall expire at the end of three years, and the terms of five more 
at the end of six years. 

Immediately after the election took place in London, the 
Secretary-General drew lots which determined the judges whose 
terras shall expire after three and six years. The members of 
the Court continue to discharge their duties until their places 
have been filled and they complete the cases they may have 
begun. 

Once in office, the judges must abstain from any other profes¬ 
sional occupation. They must not be agents, counsels, or parties 
in any case, and they may not exercise any administrative or 
political functions. At the slightest doubt, a decision of the Court 
is required. In order to secure the fullest independence for the 
judges, neither the General Assembly nor the Security Council 
has any jurisdiction over them once they have been elected. The 
Court alone has power to dismiss them, and in order to do so 
there must bo unanimity among the other judges. Of course, 
whon engaged in the business of the Court, the judges enjoy 
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diplomatic privileges and immunities. Before a member of the 
Court takes up liis duties in the supreme tribunal of the -world, 
he must make a solemn declaration in open court that he will 
exercise his powers impartially and conscientiously. The President 
and Vice-President of the Court arc elected for throe-year terms 
and may be re-elected. The annual salary of a judge is $21,000 
(approx. £5,250). The President receives a special supplementary 
allowance. 

The general administrative functions of the Court are fulfilled 
by a Registrar who is elected by the Court, and whose salary is 
fixed by the General Assembly upon the Court's proposal. The 
General Assembly also fixes the provisions governing the retire¬ 
ment of judges and of the Registrar. The United Nations bear 
the expenses of the Court in accordance with the decisions of the 
General Assembly. 

The seat of the Court is The Hague, Holland. The Court has 
the right to sit elsewhere whenever it is deemed desirable. 

The Court is permanently in session except for judicial vaca¬ 
tions, and a detailed procedure is provided so that, in principle, 
the Court always sits in full complement. The minimum quorum 
is nine. 

As in corresponding national courts, the International Court 
of Justice may form Chambers for dealing with particular cate¬ 
gories of cases, and the judgments rendered by these Chambers 
are considered as having been rendered by the Court. 

The Court frames its own rules of procedure, and may have 
assessors to sit with the Court or with any of the Chambers and 
advise or co-operate with the judges if needed. Tho assessors have 
no voting power. 

When a dispute comes before tho Court, judges of the nation¬ 
ality of each of the parties retain their right to sit on tho case. 
If one of the judges is of tho same nationality as ouc of the 
parties before the Court, then the olhor party has the right to 
choose a judge of its own nationality. If there is no judge of the 
nationality of any party before tho Court, the parties have tho 
right to appoint judges of their nationality for the case. 

Competence of the Court. Only states may appear before the 
Court; any private society, group, or individual citizen may not 
be a party to a case before the Court. 

Public international organizations—that is, any international 
inter-govemmental agencies such as the Food and Agricultural 
Organization and others—may volunteer, or may be called upon 
by the Court, to furnish it with information regarding cases 
before it. 6 

The Security Council determines the conditions under which 
the Court shall be open to states which are not parties to the 
statute. These states are assured of complete equality of treat- 
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mcnt with the member slates of the United Nations, which are 
automatically parties to the statute. 

The jurisdiction of the Court is threefold. Firstly, it comprises 
all the cases which parties voluntarily refer to it; secondly, it 
comprises all matters provided for in the Charter of the United 
Nations and in international treaties or conventions; and thirdly, 
it is compuisory for all states which have made a special declara¬ 
tion to the effect that they accept such jurisdiction either uncon¬ 
ditionally, or with regard to certain states, or for a certain time. 
These declarations shall be considered as acceptances of the com¬ 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice in 
accordance with their terms and for the period of their stated 
validity. The Secretary-General of the United Nations will make 
copies of these declarations available to the parties to the statute 
and to the Registrar of the Court. 

As soon as all the states of the world, large and small—and 
particularly the United States and Russia—have made the 
declaration that they accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court, the world will be moving toward a more orderly settlement 
of its affairs. 

The power to decide whether the Court has jurisdiction over 
any given case is vested in the Court itself. 

All references to the Permanent Court of International Justice 
(old court) contained in treaties and conventions still in force 
between the members of the United Nations will now be con¬ 
sidered as references to the International Court of Justice. 

An important question is what laws the Court shall apply, 
especially in view of the relatively limited body of international 
law. As provided in the statute, the Court shall apply inter¬ 
national conventions, international custom, the general principles 
of law recognized by civilized nations, judicial decisions, and the 
teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the various 
nations—the last-mentioned being a subsidiary means for the 
establishment of rules of law. However, if the parties agree to 
it, the Court shall have the right to decide a case in '^equity 
and justice.” The greatest hope for the establishment of a body 
of international law lies in the right of the Assembly to recom¬ 
mend to the member nations the codification of international 
law. 

Enforcement of Court Judgments. The International Court 
of Justice is the principal judicial organ of the United Nations, 
and all members agree to comply with its decisions in any case 
to which they are a party. If a member of the United Nations 
which has agreed to be a party to the Court on a given conflict 
refuses to perform the obligations of a judgment rendered by it, 
the other party may have recourse to the Security Council, which 
may make recommendations or decide upon measures in order to 
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give effect to the judgment. This is an important provision, for 
it creates for the first time an enforcement procedure for the 
application of the decisions of an international court of justice. 
It is true that tliis enforcement procedure is still limited to those 
cases where a state has accepted the jurisdiction of the Court and 
even then must await favourable action by the Security Council. 
But the fact remains that a new legal concept for juridical pro¬ 
cedure in the international field has been established. 

While the members of the United Nations arc automatically 
parties to the Court—which means they may use its services for 
any dispute—they nevertheless reserve their right to entrust the 
solution of their differences to other tribunals. 

Procedure. A case is brought liefore the Court either by the 
notification of a special agreement between states or by a written 
application to the Registrar. The. parties to the case must be 
named and the subject of the dispute must be stated in this 
document. The application is then communicated by the Registrar 
to all concerned, to any other states entitled to appear before the 
Court, and through the Secretary-General to the members of the 
United Nations. 

The Court has the power to take any provisional measures 
to ensure the preservation of the respective rights oE cither 
party. The parties of the Security Council will be givon notice 
of the proposed measures, pending the final decision of the 
Court. 

Parties before the Court will bo represented by agents, and may 
have the assistance of counsel or advocates. Independent exercise 
of their duties is guaranteed to the agents, counsel, and advocates 
through the privileges and immunities granted them. Tho Court 
must apply directly to the governments of the states concerned 
when notice is to be served on persons other than the agents, 
counsel, or advocates, or when on-the-spot evidence must be 
procured. 

If the President is unable to preside, Jus place will be taken by 
the Vice-President or the senior judge, in that order. 

The public is to be admitted to all hearings, unless otherwise 
decided by the Court, or unless the parties to the case demand 
that the public be barred. 

The failure of one of tire parties to appear before the Court or 
to defend its case may result in the other party’s calling upon the 
Court for a decision in favour of its claim. Before granting this 
demand the Court must satisfy itself both that it has jurisdiction 
under the statute and that the claim is well founded in fact and 
law. 

When the Court withdraws to consider the judgment, its 
deliberations are secret. A decision by the majority of die judges 
present is required on all questions. In case of a tie, the President 
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or the judge acting in his stead wields the deciding vote. When 
there is a lack of unanimity among the judges, a dissenting 
opinion may be written by any judge. 

The judgment must be read in open court. It has binding force 
only between the parties, and with regard to the particular case 
under consideration. If the meaning or scope of the judgment is 
in doubt, any party may request the Court to define it. 

The Court’s judgment is final and without appeal, except in the 
event of the discovery, after a decision has been given, of a fact 
that has vital bearing upon the case. It must be established, how¬ 
ever, that ignorance of this fact by both the Court and the party 
claiming revision was not due to negligence. The request for 
revision may be made not later than six months after the dis¬ 
covery of the new fact, and no application will be accepted later 
than ten years after the date the decision was given. 

The Court will decide as to the validity of a request by any 
state seeking permission to intervene in a case deemed by it as 
affecting its legal interests. 

When the Court’s interpretation of a convention is in question, 
states which are parties to the convention, but not parties to the 
case, will be notified by the Registrar and will have the right to 
appear before the Court. If any state should take advantage of 
this provision, the judgment of the Court is equally binding upon 
it. Unless otherwise decided by the Court, each party shall bear 
its own costs. , 

Advisory Opinions/One of the most important functions of the 
International Court of Justice is to furnish advisory opinions to 
the General Assembly and the Security Council, upon request. 

The General Assembly may authorize other organs of the 
United Nations as well as the specialized agencies to consult the 
Court. In such a case, however, the Court is to confine its 
advisory opinions to legal questions arising within the scope 
of their activities. This is a departure from the statute of the 
old court. However limited its field of application under the 
Charter, this new provision is a step forward. The competence 
of the Court is thereby broadened. 

When the advisory opinion of the Court is sought, a written 
request must be addressed to the Court, stating the nature of the 
question and providing all documents that may help in clarifying 
the case. All states which have the right to appear before the 
Court will be informed immediately by tho Registrar that an 
advisory opinion has been requested. 

States entitled to appear before the Court, as well as inter¬ 
national organizations likely to be able to furnish information 
on the question, will be notified by the Registrar that, within 
a time limit, .to be fixed by the President, statements may be 
submitted. | 
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Finally, opinions will be rendered in open court after notifica¬ 
tion of the Secretary-General and the states and international 
organizations immediately concerned. 

Amendments to the Statute. The procedure of amending the 
statute follows (he same lines as that applied to amending the 
Cliarler itself. The only limitation resides in the power of the 
General Assembly which, upon recommendation of the Security 
Council, may regulate lire participation of those states which, 
although parties to the statute of the Court, arc not members of 
the United Nations. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

The Secretariat 

.Almost evkry week new people arrive at UN headquarters 
from various parts of the world. They include former am¬ 
bassadors, famous professors and scientists, specialists in 
economics and health problems, newspapermen, translators, 
statisticians, researchers, administrators, and secretaries. They 
have all been selected from a vast number of applicants to work 
in the International Secretariat of the United Nations. 

They are the first true international citizens. Their time, their 
energies, their allegiance belong to the United Nations. They 
may receive no orders or instructions from their own govern¬ 
ments. Before beginning their service they must take an oath of 
allegiance to the United Nations, and from that moment on they 
are part of a system which, it is hoped, will one day become the 
most highly qualified civil service in the world. 

The oath of allegiance reads: 

"I solemnly swear (undertake, affirm, promise) to exercise in 
all loyalty, discretion, and conscience the functions entrusted to 
me as a member of the international service of the United 
Nations, to discharge those functions and regulate my conduct 
with the interests of the United Nations only in view, and not to 
seek or accept instructions in regard to the performance of my 
duties from any Government or other authority external to the 
Organization.” 

The Secretariat is the organ upon which the success of the UN 
will depend to a considerable degree. While the delegates to the 
General Assembly an<f the other organs of the UN come and go 
according to the shifting fortunes of their governments, the 
Secretariat remains permanently at work. The delegates to the 
other organs are bound to their countries by national loyalties; it 
is the Secretariat alone, with its statutory impartiality toward the 
various countries, which is in a position to create the atmosphere 
of international confidence without which the United Nations 
cannot succeed. 

The Secretariat serves as the permanent liaison between the 
different branches of the UN and between the specialized agencies 
within the organization itself. It prepares every session of the 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, and the Trusteeship 
Council. One of its minor functions is to hold the key to every 
safe in which international treaties are registered?) 
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To secure the most highly qualified people for the jobs, the 
first step was to elect a competent Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-General, The Secretary-General has the broadest 
international powers ever conferred upon a single person. He is 
the authorized representative of the whole United Nations and the 
main liaison between all existing international agencies. 

Election. The Secretary-General is appointed by the General 
Assembly upon recommendation of the Security Council. Once he 
has been approved by the majority of members of the Security 
Council—including all of the Big Five—his candidacy is proposed 
to the General Assembly for final election. His nomination and 
appointment should be discussed at private meetings. The vote 
on his appointment must be made by secret ballot. 

The Secretary-General is appointed for a term of five years, 
and receives an annual tax-free salary of $20,000 (approx. 
£5,000), with an additional $ 20,000 for representation costs. The 
United Nations also maintains his official residence. His appoint¬ 
ment may be renewed at the end of the five-year period. 

When he retires from office no member state shall offer him— 
at least not immediately—a governmental position in which any 
of the confidential information he might have gathered during his 
service would embarrass other members of the UN. 

The Functions of the Secretary-General. The Secretary-General 
has so many different duties and is entrusted with so many 
responsibilities, practically all of them vital, that he is bound to 
play an increasingly important role in every international 
activity. He is the Secretary-General not of one organization but 
of several—of the Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, and the Trusteeship Council. In his hands 
the general and administrative functions of the whole Secretariat 
are concentrated. He makes all appointments within the United 
Nations in his own right. However, he does not make them with¬ 
out consulting the various governments, especially when he 
appoints higher personnel, since he cannot be expected to know 
the most competent candidates all over the world. But he makes 
the decision, and he has the responsibility for the highest 
efficiency and teamwork in the Secretariat. 

The financial assets of the United Nations, as well as the 
preparation of budgets, extension or curtailment of services, 
budgetary arrangements with different specialized agencies, and 
collection of contributions from member states—all arc in the 
hands of the Secretary-General. 

All communications within the UN or any of its organs are 
channelled through the Secretary-General. He is responsible for 
the preparation of the work to be taken up at the various sessions 
and for the execution of the decisions adopted at those meetings, 
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And every year he presents a report to the Geneml Assembly. 
In this report he describes the work of (lie United Nations and 
takes stock of important international developments—political, 
economic, social, and others. 

The Secretary-General--Guardian of World Peace. 13 ul the most 
important function of the Secretary-General is his right to bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any matter that may 
threaten the maintenance of international peace and security. The 
Secretary-General is therefore equal in this respect to any govern¬ 
ment of the UN or to the General Assembly as a whole. Through 
these functions he becomes the custodian of international peace 
and security. Wheuover or wherever political, economic, or 
territorial difficulties appear which may threaten world peace, 
it is his right and duty to put the UN machinery in motion. 
There is as yet no precise interpretation of these powers of the 
Secretary-General. In the concept of the Charter he is meant to 
be not only an clement of vigilance but also one of inspiration 
to the United Nations as a whole. That is why ho also has the 
right to put on the agenda of the Assembly any item lie may 
consider to be important and to fall within the scope of the UN. 

These wide powers concentrated in the hands of a single in¬ 
dividual are the result of twenty-five years' experience. In the 
League of Nations it was often felt that, outside the national 
governments and temporary delegations, there should be one 
element of cohesion—an element completely taken out of the 
field of day-by-day conflicts and frictions among the govern¬ 
ments. One clomont was needed to serve as a confidential mediator 
and advisor among the various member states, and this clement 
must be the chief officer of the international organization. 

The absence of such an element in the crises of the ’3o’s and 
the resulting weakness in the whole collective security machinery 
were not forgotten by those who framed the new organization. 
That is why the Secretary-General of the UN was made not only 
its chief administrative officer but its chief political factor as well. 

Departments of the Secretariat, The Secretariat is divided into 
eight main departments, All of them work under the authority 
of the Secretary-General, whose oillco co-ordinates their activities. 
The Secretary-General’s office also duals with problems of 
protocol and it receives and handles the innumerable com¬ 
munications which come in from all over the world. 

The Functions of the Departments. Each department is under 
the direction of an Assistant Sccretaxv-General who in turn is 
assisted by one or more top-ranking directors. Each department 
is subdivided, ea.ch division headed by a director. 

There are specific responsibilities for each department. Because 
of the interrelation of the various international problems with 
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which they are dealing, the departments must be ready to serve 
in whatever situation their services are required. In order to 
obtain maximum efficiency and to avoid undesirable rivalry 
between departments, or the duplication of effort, complete co¬ 
operation must exist between the various services. 

The General Assembly needs all the services of the Secretariat 
and the fullest co-operation of each of the eight departments. 
The Security Council needs the services of the Department of 
Security Council Affairs; besides, it may, for instance, have 
recourse to the Department of Economic Affairs, the Legal 
Department, and the Department of Trusteeship. 

This is how the eight departments are organized: 

(1) The Department of Security Council Affairs is mainly the 
servant of the Security Council, and helps it in the fulfilment of 
its functions. This department must be composed of people who 
can be of particular help to the Council not only in its peace- 
maintaining functions but also in its military and enforcement 
measures. It also serves the General Assembly whenever that 
body takes up matters relating to the maintenance of peace and 
security. 

While the Security Council has only one main servant, the 
Economic and Social Council has two—the Department of 
Economic Affairs and the Department of Social Affairs, and can 
appeal as often as necessary to other departments. 

(2) Tho Department of Economic Affairs deals mainly with 
the following questions: economic, fiscal, transport and com¬ 
munications, statistics, full employment, standards of living, 
international trade, industrial development, and food. This 
department serves the Economic and Social Council as well as 
the various committees and commissions which deal with 
economic problems. It also handles for the Secretariat the co¬ 
ordinating of all international agencies which come within the 
field of economic affairs. Whenever an international conference 
takes place—for example, of the Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion, International Labour Office—this department participates 
in it and fulfils the functions of a harmonizing centre as pro¬ 
vided for in the Charter. 

The statistical division of the Department of Economic Affairs 
is being organized to serve as the main clearing-house for statis¬ 
tical data received from every major international organization. 

(3) The Department of Social Affairs deals mainly with the 
following: health, control of narcotic drugs, various aspects of 
social welfare, refugees and displaced persons, cultural matters, 
and human rights. This department works with the special com¬ 
missions established by the Economic and Social Council, and 
has a central research division which co-ordinates the material 
relating to all the above-mentioned fields. 
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The Social Affairs Department works in dose co-operation with 
the international agencies in tire fields of social affairs: it deals 
directly with the Uniiod Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cuitiiral Organization, and on specific social problems with the 
International Labour Office, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, the hood and Agriculture Organ¬ 
ization, and olliers. 

(4) The Department of Trusteeship deals with all problems 
related to trusteeship and dependent territories. This department 
prepares all research and documentation concerning the colonial 
and mandated areas. 

(5) The Legal Department advises the Secretariat and all 
other organs on legal and constitutional matters. The Legal 
Department is the general counsel of the Secretariat and the other 
organs. It advises them especially on the drafting of legal agree¬ 
ments, rules of procedure, and constitutional matters. This 
department also deals with questions concerning immunities and 
privileges. 

(6) The Conference and General Services Department is in 
charge of making arrangements for the various meetings and 
staffing conferences. Among other things, this entails providing 
translators, recorders, guards; and the publication of the official 
journal. This department also deals with private organizations 
and handles the official communications to governments. In its 
hands also are the library with its research and reference facilities, 
supervision of language services, the registry, purchase of equip¬ 
ment, transportation, supplies, mail, and messenger services. 

(7) The main task of the Office of Public Information is to in¬ 
form the public of the world about evorytliing done by the 
Organization. It handles the press, publications, broadcasting, 
films, graphic exhibitions, public liaison, and reference material. 

This department is in a delicate position. It must be absolutely 
objective. It has no right to editorialize and propagandize and it 
may not take sides on the various controversial issues. It has no 
right to say which government is right and which wrong before 
the Assembly, Security Council, or the other organs of the UN. 
Its role is one of creating an informed understanding of tho work 
and purposes of tho UN among the peoples of tire world. It is of 
primary importance for the department to work with and rely 
upon the co-operation of the established governmental and non¬ 
governmental information agencies. 

In order to cover the various regions, the Department of Public 
Information is opening branch offices all over the world. The 
UN governments realize that without the backing of public 
opinion they can never hope to create that moral support and 
understanding which is indispensable to the United Nations. 

(8) The Department of Administrative and Financial Services 
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plans the entire organization of the Secretariat and aids in the 
development of the whole internal organization. 

This department is subdivided into three offices: 

1. The Budget Office assists the Secretary-General in Lhe 
preparation and administration of the central budget. It con¬ 
tributes to the development of the internal organizational arrange¬ 
ments of the Secretariat. This office must approve every single, 
item of expenditure of every department. 

2. The Personnel Office is responsible for all problems per¬ 
taining to personnel. It recruits staff members, establishes the 
scale of salaries, and maintains liaison with the International 
Civil Service Commission. 

3. The Comptroller's Office supervises the soundness of the 
financial system, the proper handling of the funds of the United 
Nations, and maintains financial liaison with national authorities. 
This office is in charge of the administration, the retirement and 
provident funds, employee compensation funds, and related 
matters. 

Selection of Candidates for the Secretariat. Any citizen of the 
United Nations—of either sex, and of any legal age up to sixty 
—is eligible for all posts in the Secretariat. The Secretariat tries 
to find candidates from as many nations as possible in order to 
secure an organization of a truly international character. 

If important positions are open, the Secretariat is obliged to 
give the widest publicity regarding these openings to all the 
United Nations. All appointments are made on a competitive 
basis. 

The regulations for an appointment require high standards of 
character, ability, technical capacity, and a strong sense of duty, 
discretion, and reliability. Appointments for the higher offices in 
the Secretariat must be made by the Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of the department, with the approval of the Secretary- 
General. For appointments to other functions, the Secretariat will 
establish written or oral examinations, but since the Secretariat is 
dealing with entirely new problems the methods of examination, 
will be very flexible at first. Examinations will be particularly in¬ 
formal for those candidates who, owing to war service, may not 
have the desired academic qualifications. In this case an interview 
and an analysis of personal records will be considered as a satis¬ 
factory qualifying test. 

In principle, any candidate for a position in the UN should 
apply to the Personnel Department of the Secretariat for an 
application form. On this form ho is asked detailed questions 
about the date and place of his birth, nationality at time of birth 
and at present, about his family situation, whether he has ever 
had a nervous breakdown, whether he has ever been discharged 
or forced to resign from any post, whether relatives by blood or 
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marriage! arc already employed by the TIN, his knowledge of 
languages, typing and shorthand speeds, his previous positions, 
whether he is willing to travel, the kind of work preferred, and 
similar questions. Each candidate is asked to indicate as references 
three persons who are not related to him by blood or marriage. 

Each of these applications is then investigated by the Personnel 
Department, checked against the requirements of the various 
branches of the Secretariat or other committees, and the final 
decision is reached. 

However, there are two other methods of being admitted to 
the Secretariat: one is by the request of a high official of 
the Secretariat who has direct knowledge of the qualifications of 
the candidate; the other is by recommendation, whether from 
the candidate’s national government or from outstanding private 
organizations which have been working in the field of inter¬ 
national affairs, or from inter-allied official agencies. 

Every candidate who is accepted will bo appointed cither for 
temporary or for permanent service. The Secretary-General may 
designate a probation period for those appointed to permanent 
posts in the Secretariat; during this time there will be training 
facilities to initiato the candidate in his new duties. Whenever 
necessary, the candidate will have to submit to examinations at 
the end of this probationary period. 

All contracts are subject to review ovory five years, but an 
employee may not be dismissed unless there is a curtailment of 
the service in which he has been working. National representa¬ 
tion in the Secretariat must be adequately distributed over wide 
geographic areas, and the employees are expressly guaranteed 
agamst dismissal in favour of bringing in nationals of other 
countries. 

The interests of the personnel arc protected by their right to 
paid sick-leave, maternity-leave, animal local leave, and, for 
those who come from other countries, home-leave. 

In case of tho termination of an appointment, the employee 
is to receive three months’ notice and corresponding indemnity. 
A certificate staling the nature of his duties and the length and 
quality of service will be given to any employee on leaving the 
services of the UN. 

In case of accident or sickness, reasonable compensation is 
provided for the employees, and a retirement fund is made up of 
deductions from salaries and of contributions from the UN. 

Transportation costs to and from the assigned place of work 
of a permanent employee and his family will be paid by the 
United Nations. 

All members of the staff enjoy immunities and privileges 
required for the effective exercise of their functions, forestalling 
any pressure by individual governments. The stall is represented 
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in discussions oi problems relating to appointments and also has 
Uic right of appeal in contract and termination cases. 

Disciplinary Measures. In order to secure the highest efficiency 
for a Secretariat which is entrusted with such delicate tasks 
among so many governments, the Secretary-General and his 
authorized deputies have been given wide powers in applying 
disciplinary measures. In order of severity, these measures shall 
include: oral warning, written reprimand, and censure; transfer 
to an inferior post; suspension with or without pay; and discharge 
or summary dismissal. A member of the staff whose work has 
been unsatisfactory may bo discharged, but the employee will be 
given an opportunity to state his case in writing. The most severe 
measure the Secretary-General or his deputy may take is 
summary dismissal in case of serious misconduct. When an em¬ 
ployee is charged with serious misconduct and the Secretary- 
General feels that his continuance in office might prejudice the 
interests of the whole service, he can be suspended immediately, 
pending the results of an investigation. The suspension is not 
prejudicial to the rights of the staff member, if investigation 
should prove his innocence. 

Salaries. The Charter and the resolutions of the Assembly 
provide for a very highly qualified staff; top salaries are suffi¬ 
ciently attractive to make it possible for highly competent people 
to leave their normal occupations or professions to join the 
Secretariat. 

The following salary scale has been established: Assistant Secre- 
laries-General will receive $13,500 (approx. £3,375) per year, plus 
$7,000 to $11,500 (approx. £1,750 to £2,875) representation costs; 
top-ranking directors $11,000 (approx. £2,750), and from $3,000 
to $6,000 (approx. £750 to £1,500) representation costs. The 
Assembly left the salaries for other categories of employees to 
the Secretary-General and the different services, with ceiling 
slightly under the highest salary ($11,000) (approx. £2,750) fixed 
by the Assembly. 

The Secretary-General and the services established the follow¬ 
ing scale: Director of a Division, $6,000 to $10,700 (approx. 
£1,500 to £2,675), and no representation costs; Political and 
Administrative Affairs officers, from $6,000 to $10,700 (approx. 
£1,500 to £2,675); Economic Affairs officers, from $4,500 to $9,700 
(approx. £1,125 to £2,425); economists, statisticians, archivists, 
social affairs and public information officers, from $4,500 to 
$9,700 (approx. £1,125 to £2*425); secretaries, from $2,000 to 
$3,700 (approx. £500 to £925). 

All salaries of the UN personnel are tax-exempt. Revisions 
upwards have already been made, and further adjustments are 
in process. 
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Co-operation with other Civil Services. As (lit* Secretariat ol 
United Nations services all the fifty-one nations, plans were made 
for close co-operation with the civil services ol all countries, in 
order to secure the exchange of information on administrative 
experience, co-operation of personnel, and oilier problems. 

One of the plans provides for members of the Secretariat to 
be loaned to diflerent national organizations for a short term. 
Often a government department or embassy is asked to loan one 
of its specialists to a certain section of the UN for short periods. 
When this idea of exchange is in full operation both ways it 
may contribute considerably to a closer understanding among 
the officials of the various countries ami those of the United 
Nations. 

Provisions have been made to assure the closest eo-operation 
between the Intcrnalional Secretarial and tlic various specialized 
agencies such as the World Bank, the Pood and- Agriculture 
Organization, the International Labour Office, and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

The number of members of the staff of the UN Secretariat is 
2,500 and, together with the other inter-governmental agencies, 
the emerging international civil service may soon exceed ro.ooo. 
The working experience and administrative regulations of this 
new civil service may later be used by the member states as a 
model for their own services in the holds related to international 
activities. 



Conclusion 


The aftermath of war is never beautiful. The present post-war 
period is harder to bear than that which followed the first World 
War. The destruction and the losses in human lives are more 
terrible; famine has come to stay in many parts of the world; the 
seeds of suspicion among countries and hatred among men 
planted in the inter-war period have grown. 

This is the world in which the young United Nations—the idea 
of wliich was bom during and because of the war—has had to 
make its first groping steps. 

It is too early in history to pass final judgment on the United 
Nations just as it is too early to say whether our civilization will 
survive or go under in atomic destruction. 

From the day the United Nations came into being it was con¬ 
stantly faced with emergencies resulting from events that had 
happened before it was created. Instead of being able to under¬ 
take the gigantic task of building a peaceful world, in the atmos¬ 
phere of calm and confidence indispensable to long-range plan¬ 
ning, the United Nations inherited all the conflicting problems 
which victory did not solve. Cordell Hull, as early as 1943, 
counted thirty areas of conflict, and this already considerable 
number has since increased. If we add to these all the ideological 
and economic conflicts, and the unavoidable clashes of tempera¬ 
ment between peoples whose nerves have been strained by long 
years of war, we get a dearer image of the complex situation 
faced by tire United Nations, 

The only instrument the United Nations has at its disposal to 
cope with such a tragic situation is the Charter. The Charter, as 
we have seen, is at the same time a masterpiece of political think¬ 
ing and a most complox constitutional machine. 

In the final analysis, the Charter refers the solution of every 
economic, social, human rights, and educational problem back 
to the individual national state for approval, in the same way 
as it refers action on security matters back to the Big Five for 
approval. And yet neither the individual state nor any of the 
Big Five is the final arbiter of the United Nations; for all the 
member states are bound by its prindples and purposes, which 
are: the maintenance of international peace and security; the 
well-being of humanity; respect for human rights; and funda¬ 
mental freedoms for au. 

Up to now many governments—and, for that matter, their 
peoples, too—have not yet realized the full impact of the docu¬ 
ment they have signed and ratified and of the Organization of 
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which they have become members. No government has even 
begun to look carefully at its own constitutional and govern¬ 
mental practices to see whether they conform to the principles 
of the Charter which it has solemnly pledged itself _to uphold. 

To many governments the whole United Nations is still some¬ 
thing outside their own lives. It is still an ideal on a pedestal. 
Which they regard with admiration but which remains unrelated 
to the everyday problems of each country. 

Yet slowly the General Assembly, the Security Council, the 
Economic and Social Council, and their various Commissions are 
beginning to attract the attention oi the governments and the- 
peoples of the United Nations. Already each session of the organs 
of the United Nations has become a major international political 
event. 

Whether one likes it or not, the fact remains that the United 
Nations is in existence, and that all the problems of our time are 
brought before it. No one can stop even the smallest countries 
from making their voices heard. No one can bar public opinion 
from discussing and commenting upon these issues. The United 
Nations has become, within a few short months, the most public 
ol governmental institutions. Its very international character 
makes it impossible for it to keep its activities secret, or to isolate 
itself from any contact with world public opinion, 

Isolated issues which are being brought before the United 
Nations arc slowly fitting themselves into the over-all global 
picture in which interrelations become more apparent. It becomes 
clearer that security and economic well-being, individual freedom 
and high educational standards are part of one and the same 
pattern; it becomes clearer that no country will be able to cheat 
the United Nations for any length of time—i.e. try to get out 
of it all the advantages without making any sacrifices to it. 

The United Nations is not a static Organization whoso sole 
duty it is to maintain territorial possessions, strategic areas, 
colonies or mandates, spheres of influence, or economic empires. 
The United Nations can function at its host only whon the 
principles of justice and equality among all are applied in a 
constant process of peaceful adjustment. 

_ Can this be accomplished? The peoples of the world and every 
citizen of the United Nations will give the answer. Each of them 
has his hands on the wheel' of progress; each of them can moke 
It turn back to the Dark Ages or forward to a glorious future. The 
only thing no one can do is to make it stand still. 
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* A* Charter of the United Nations 

WE THE PEOPLES OF THE UNITED NATIONS DETER¬ 
MINED 

to savo succeeding generations from the scourge of war, which 
twice in our Iilc-time has brought untold sorrow to mankind, 
and 

to reaffirm laith in fundamental human righto, in the dignity 
and worth ol the human person, in the equal rights of men and 
womon and of nations large and small, and 

to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the 
obligations arising from treaties and other sources of inter¬ 
national law can Iks maintained, and 

to promote social progress and bettor standards of life in larger 
froedom, 

AND FOR THESE ENDS 

to practico tolerance and live together hi poaco with one another 
as good neighbours, and 

to unite our strength to maintain international peace and 
security, and 

to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution 
of methods, that armed force shall not bo used, save in the 
common interest, and 

to employ international machinery for the promotion of tho 
economic and social advancement of all peoples, 

HAVE RESOLVED TO COMBINE OUR EFFORTS TO ACCOM¬ 
PLISH THESE AIMS, 

Accordingly, our respective Governments, through representa¬ 
tives assembled in the city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and due form, have agreed 
to the present Charter of the United Nations and do hereby establish 
on international organization to be known as the United Nations/ 

9 x 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


CHAPTER I 

PURPOSES AND PRINCIPLES 

Article l—Tile Purposes of llie 
United Nations are: 

1. To maintain international 
peace and security, and to that end: 
to take effective collective measures 
for tlie prevention and removal of 
threats to tlio pence, and for the 
suppression of acts of uggressiim or 
other bronchos of the peace, and to 
bring about by peaceful moans, and 
in conformity with the principles of 
justice and international law, ad¬ 
justment or settlement of inter¬ 
national disputes or situations 
which might lead to a breach of the 
peace; 

2 . To devolop iriondly relations 
among natious based on respect for 
the principle ot equal rights and 
self-dolomiination of peoples, anil 
to take other appropriate measures 
to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To acliiovo international co¬ 
operation in solving international 
problouas of an economic, social, 
cultural, or humanitarian clraracter, 
ond in promoting ami encouraging 
rospect for human rights anil for 
fundamental freedoms for all with¬ 
out distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion; and 

4. To.bc a centre for harmonizing 
tho actions of nations in the attain¬ 
ment of those common ends, 

Article a—Tho Organization and its 
Mombors, in pursuit of the Pur¬ 
poses stated in Articlo x, shall act 
in accordance with tho following 
Principles. 

1. Tho Organization is based on 
tho principles of the sovereign 
equality of all its Members. 

2. All Members, in order to ensure 
to all of them tho rights and benofits 
insulting from membership, shall 
fulfil in good faith the obligations 
assumed by them in accordance 
with the presont Charter. 

3. All Members shall settle their 
international disputes by peaceful 
means in such a manner that inter¬ 
national peace and security and 
justice are not endangered. 

4. All Members shad refrain in 
their international relations from 


the threat nr use of force against the 
territorial integrity or political indo- 
pendenco ot any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent witli tho 
i-hirposoH of the. United Nations. 

5. All Momliera shall give tho 
United Nations every assistance in 
any nction it lakes in accordance 
with the present Charter, and shall 
refrain from giving assistance Lo any 
stato against which tho Unilud 
Nations is taking preventive or 
enforcement action. 

6. Tho Organization shall onsuro 
that states which are not Members 
of tho United Nations act in accord¬ 
ance with tlioso Principles so far as 
may bo necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of international poaco and 
security. 

7. Nothing contained in the pres¬ 
ent C,barter shall authorize tho 
United Nations to intervene iu 
matters which are essentially within 
tho domestic jurisdiction of any 
statu or shall require the Members 
to submit such matters to settle¬ 
ment under Hie present Charier; 
but this principle shall not prejudice 
tho application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII. 

CHAPTER II 
MEMBERSHIP 

Articlo 3—The original Momhors of 
the United Nations shall bo tho 
states which, having participated in 
tho United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San 
Rranclsco, or having previously 
signed the Declaration by tho United 
Nations of January 1, HU2, sign 
the present Charter aiul ratify it in 
accordance with Article no. 

Article 4—1. Membership in tho 
United Nations is open to nil other 
peace-loving states which accept tho 
obligations contained in tho presont 
Charter and, in the judgmont of the 
Organization, are abio and willing to 
carry out those obligations, 

a. Tho admission of any such 
state to membership in tho United 
Nations will be effected by a decision 
of the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the' security 
Council/ 
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Article 5—A Member of the United 
Nations against which preventive or 
enforcement action has been taken 
by the Security Council may bo sus¬ 
pended from U\e exorcise of the 
rights and privileges of membership 
by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security 
Council. The exorcise of these 
rights and privileges may be restored 
by the Security Council. 

Article fi—A Member of the United 
Nations which has persistently vio¬ 
lated the Principles contained in the 
present Charter may ho oxpollod 
from the Organization by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly upon tho recommen¬ 
dation of tho Socurity Council, 

CHAPTER III 
ORGANS 

Article 7—1. There nro established 
as tho principal organs of the United 
Nations: a General Assembly, a 
Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, n Trusteeship Coun¬ 
cil, an International Court of 
Justice, and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may 
bo found necessary may bo estab¬ 
lished in accordance with the prosen t 
Charter. 

Article 8—Tho Unitod Nations shall 
place no restrictions on the eligi¬ 
bility of men and women to partici¬ 
pate in any capacity and under 
condi tions of equality in its principal 
and subsidiary organs. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Composition 

Article g—1. The General Assembly 
shall consist of all tiio Members of 
the Unitod Nations. 

2. Each Member shall have not 
more than fivo representatives in the 
General Assembly, 

Functions and Powers 

Article 10—The General Assembly 
may discuss, any questions or any 
matters within the scope of the 
present Charter or relating to the 
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powers and functions of any organa 
provided for in the present Charter, 
and, except as provided in Article 12, 
may make recommendations to the 
Members of tho United Nations or 
to tho Socurity Council or to both 
on any such questions or matters. 

Article 11—1. Tho General Assem¬ 
bly may considor the general prin¬ 
ciples of co-operation in the main¬ 
tenance of international peaco and 
security, including tho principles 
governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments, and may 
make recommendations with regard 
to such principles to the Members 
or to tho Security Council or to both. 

2. Tho General Assembly may 
discuss any questions relating to 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security brought before 
it by any Mombor of the United 
Nations, or by tho Security Council, 
or by a state which is not a Member 
of the Unitod Nations in accordance 
with Articlo 35, paragraph 2, and, 
except as provided in Articlo 12, 
may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to tho 
state or states concerned or to tho 
Security Council or to both. Any 
such question on which action is 
nocesaary shall he referred to the 
Socurity Council by tho Gennral 
Assembly either bofore or after 
discussion. 

3. Tho Goneral Assembly may call 
tho attention of the Security Council 
to situations wlilch ore likely to 
endanger international poace and 
security. 

4. The powers of tho General 
Assembly sot forth in this Article 
shall not limit tho general scope of 
Article 10. 

Article 12—i. While tho Security 
Council is exercising in respect of 
any dispute or situation tho func¬ 
tions assigned to it in tlie present 
Charter, the General Assembly shall 
not make any recommendation with 
regard to that dispute or situation 
niuoss the Security Council so 
requests. 

2. The Secrotary-General, with 
the consent of tho Security Council, 
shall notify the General Assembly at 
each session of any matters relative 
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to tlie maintenance ot international 
peace and security which ara being 
dealt with by tho Socurity Council 
and shall similarly notify the 
General Assembly, or tho Mom hers 
of tho United Nations if tins General 
Assembly is not in sossion, imme¬ 
diately tho Socurity Council ceases 
to deal with such matters. 

Article 13— 1. Tho General Assem¬ 
bly shall initiate studies nnd make 
recommendations for tho purpose 
ol: 

a. promoting international co¬ 
operation in tho political field and 
encouraging tho progressive do- 
volopmont of international law 
and its codification; 

b. promoting international co¬ 
operation in tho economic, social, 
cultural, educational, and hoaltli 
fields, and assisting in tho realisa¬ 
tion of human rights and funda¬ 
mental froodorus for all without 
distinction as to race, sox, lan¬ 
guage, or religion. 

2. Tho further responsibilities, 
functions, and powors of the Gonornl 
Assembly with respect to matters 
mentioned in paragraph i(b) above 
are sot forth in Chapters IX and X. 
Article 14—Subjcctto tho provisions 
of Articlo 12. the General Assembly 
may recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situa¬ 
tion, regardless of origin, which it 
deems likely to impair tho gonornl 
welfare or friendly relations among 
nations, including situations result¬ 
ing from a violation of tho provisions 
of the present Charter sotting forth 
the Purposes and Principles of tho 
United Nations. 

Article 15—1, Tho General Assem¬ 
bly shall receive and consider annual 
and specialioporta from tlie Security 
Council; those reports shall include 
an. account of the measures that the 
Security Council has decided upon 
or taken to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall 
receive and consider reports from 
the other organs of the United 
Nations. 

Article 16—The General Assembly 
shall perform such functions with 


respect to the international trustee¬ 
ship system os are assigned to it 
under Chapters XIf and Xlll, in¬ 
cluding tho approval of tho trustoo- 
ship agreements lor areas not 
designated as strategic. 

Article *7—t. 'fire General Assem¬ 
bly shall consider ;md approve tho 
budget of tho Organization. 

2. The expenses of the Organiza¬ 
tion shall ire borne by the Mvmlrcrs 
as apportioned by the General 
Assembly. 

3. Tho Gonornl Assembly shall 
consider anil approve any Juuuicial 
and budgetary arrangements with 
specialized agencies referred to in 
Articlo 57 and shall examine tho 
administrative budgets ol such spe¬ 
cialized agencies with a view to 
making recommendations to tho 
agencies concerned. 

Voting 

Article x8—x. Each member of tho 
Gonoral Assombly shall liavo one 
voto. 

2. Doc.lslons of tho Gonornl As¬ 
sembly on important questions shall 
bo made by a two-thirds majority. 
of tho mombors present anil voting. 
These questions shall lucludo: recom¬ 
mendations with respect to tho 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, tlio election of tho 
non-pormanont mombors of the 
Security Council, tho election of 
the members of tho Economic and 
Social Council, the election, of mem¬ 
bers of tho Trusteeship Council in 
accordance with paragraph x(c) of 
Articlo 86, tire admission of new 
Members to tho United Nations, 
tho suspension of the rights and 
privileges of membership, the expul¬ 
sion of Mombors, questions relating 
to the operation of tho trusteeship 
system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions, 
including tho determination of addi¬ 
tional categories ol questions to bo 
decided by a two-thirds majority, 
shall bo made by a majority of the 
members present and voting. 
Article 19—A member of the United 
Nations which is in arrears in the 
payment of its financial contribu¬ 
tions to the Organization shall have 
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no vole in tlio Genoral Assembly if 
the amount of its arrears equals or 
exceeds the amount of tlio contribu¬ 
tions dun from it for the preceding 
two full years. Tlio General Assem¬ 
bly may, nevertheless, permit such 
a Member to vote if it is satisfied 
that the failure to pay is duo to 
conditions beyond tile control of the 
Member. 

Procedure 

Article 20—The General .Assembly 
shall meet in regular annual sessions 
and in such special sessions as occa¬ 
sion may require. Special sessions 
shall bo convoked by the Secrolary- 
Genernl at' the request of tho 
Security Council or of a majority 
of tlio Moiubors of tho United 
Nations. 

Article 2i—Tlio General Assembly 
shall adopt its own rules of proce¬ 
dure. It shall elect its President for 
each session. 

Article 22—Tho General Assembly 
may establish such subsidiary organs 
aa it deems necessary for tho per¬ 
formance of Its functions. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
Composition 

Article 23— 1. Tho Security Council 
shall consist of eleven Members of 
the United Nations. Tho Republic 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, tho United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the United 
States of America ehaltbe permanent 
members of tho Security Council. 
Tho General Assembly shall oloct 
six other Members of tho United 
Nations to bo non-pormanont mem¬ 
bers of the Socurity Council, due 
regard being spocially paid, in the 
first instance to the contribution of 
Members of the United Nations to 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and to tho other 
purposes of the Organization, and 
also to equitable goographical dis¬ 
tribution. 

2. Tho non-permaaeat members 
of the Socurity Council shall be 
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elected for a term of two years. In 
tho first election of the non-perman¬ 
ent members, however, three s hall 
be chosen for a term of one year. 
A retiring member shall not be 
eligible lor immediate ro-olection. 

, 3 . Each member of the Socurity 
Council shall have one representa¬ 
tive. 

Function and Powers 

Article 24—*i. In order to ensure 
prompt and effective action by the 
United Nations, its Mombors confer 
on the Security Council primary 
responsibility for the maintonanco 
of international peace and security, 
and agree that in carrying out its 
duties under this responsibility tho 
Security Council acts on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the 
Security Council shall act in accord¬ 
ance with tho Purposes and Prin¬ 
ciples of the United Nations. The 
specific powers granted to the 
Security Council for the discharge 
of those duties are laid down m 
Chapters VI, VII, VIII, and XII. 

3. Tho Security Council shall sub¬ 
mit annual and, when necessary, 
special reports to the General As¬ 
sembly for its consideration. 

Article 25—'The Members of the 
United Nations agree to accept and 
carry out tho decisions of tho 
Socurity Council in accordance with 
tho present Charter. 

Article ad—In order to promote the 
establishment and maintenance of 
international peace and security 
with the least diversion for arma¬ 
ments of the world's human and 
economic resources, the Security 
Council shall be responsible for 
formulating, with tho assistance of 
the Military Staff Committee re¬ 
ferred to in Article 47, plans to be 
submitted to the Members of the 
Uniked Nations for the establish¬ 
ment of a systom for the regulation 
of armaments. 

Voting 

Article 27—1. Each member of the 
Socurity Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Coun¬ 
cil on procedural mattess shall 
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made by an affirmative vote of so veil 
mombors, 

3. Decisions of the Security Coun¬ 
cil oil all other matters shall ho 
made by an alfirmativo vot e of seven 
members including the concurring 
voles of tlio permanent mcinlKim; 
provided that, in decisions under 
Chapter VI, and under paragraph 3 
of Article 52, a party to a dispute 
shall aUstaiu from voting, 

1‘roicdure 

Article 28—t. The Security Council 
shall be so organized as to lxi abto to 
function continuously. Each mem¬ 
ber of tlio Security Council shall for 
this purpose bo ronresonted at all 
times at the seat of tlio Organisation, 

2. The Security CouueJl sliall hold 
periodic ineotiugs at which each of 
its members may, if it so desires, bo 
represented by a member of tho 
government or by some other 
specially designated representative. 

3. The Security Council may hold 
mootings at such places other than 
the seat ol tho Organization as in 
its judgment will beat facilitate its 
work. 

Article 29—Tlie Security Council 
may establish bucIi subsidiary organa 
as it dooms nccossury for tlio per¬ 
formance of its functions. 

Article 30—Tho Security Council 
shall adopt its own rules of proce¬ 
dure, including. the method of 
selecting its President. 

Article 31—Any member of the 
United Nations wliich is not a 
mombor of tho Security Council may 
participate, without vote, in tlio 
discussion of any i[uostion brought 
before tho Security Council when¬ 
ever tlio latter considers that tlio 
interests uf that Member are spe¬ 
cially affected, 

Article 32—Any Member of the 
United Nations which ia not a mem¬ 
ber of the Security Council or any 
state which is not a Mombor of tho 
United Nations, if it is a party to a 
dispute under consideration by the 
Security Council, shall be invited 
to participate, -without vote, in the 
discussion rotating to tho dispute. 
The Security Council shall lav down 
such conditions as it dooms just for 


tho participation of 11 slate which is 
nolii Member of the United Nations. 

CHAPTER VI 

L’/YC.fEIC HliTTl.KMKNT Ob 
DISPUTES 

Article 33- -r. The parties to any 
dispute, the coitlituuuico of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance 
of infnrnnlionnl peace and security 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by 
negotiation, enquiry, mediation, 
cuneilinlion, arbitration, judicial 
settlement, resort to regional agen¬ 
cies or nrra ligaments, or other peace¬ 
ful moans of their own choice. 

2, The Security Council shall, 
when it deems necessary, call upon 
the. parties to settle their dispute by 
such means. 

Article 34 - -Tlio Socurity Council 
may investigate any dispute, or any 
situation wliich might lead to inter¬ 
national friction or give rise to 
a dispute, in order to determiuo 
whether tho continuance of tlio dis¬ 
pute or situation is likely to endanger 
tlio maintenance of international 
poacti and security. 

Article 35—1. Any Member of the 
United Nations may bring any dis¬ 
pute, or any situation of tlio nature 
referred to in Article 34, to tho 
attention of tho Security Council 
or of tho Gouoru .1 Assembly. 

2. A state which Is not n Member 
of tlio United Nations may luring 
to the attention of tho Security 
Council or of tho General Assembly 
any dispute to which it is a party 
it it accepts in. advance, for tho 
purposes of the dispute, the obliga¬ 
tions of pacific settlement provided 
In tlio present Charter. 

3. The proceedings of tlio General 
Assembly In respect of mattors 
brought to its afcteutiou under this 
Article will be subjoot to tho pro¬ 
visions of Articles 11 and 12. 
Article 36—1. Tho Security Council 
may, at any stage of a disputo of 
the nature rufomfd to in Artiolo 33 
or of a situation of like nature, 
recommend appropriate procedures 
or methods of adjustment. 

2. The Security Council should 
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tako into consideration any pro¬ 
cedures for the settlement of the 
dispute which liavo already been 
adopted by the parties. 

3. In making recommendations 
under this Article the Security 
Council should also tako into con¬ 
sideration that legal disputes should 
as a goneral rule be referred by tho 
parties to the International Court of 
Justice in accordance with tho pro¬ 
visions of tho Statute of tho Court. 
Article 37—1. Should tho parties to 
a dispute of the nature referred to 
in Articlo 33 fail to settle it by tho 
means indicated in that Article, 
they shall refor it to the Security 
Council. 

2. If tho Socurity Council deems 
that the continuance of the dispute 
Is in fact likely to endangor tho 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, it slinll docldo whether 
to take action under Articlo 36 or to 
recommend auch torms of settlement 
as it may consider appropriate. 
Article 38—Without prejudice to 
tho provisions of Articles 33 to 37, 
tho Security Council may, 11 all tho 
p&rtioa to any dispute so request, 
make recommendations to the par¬ 
ties with a view to a pacific settle¬ 
ment of the disputo. 


CHAPTER VII 

ACTION WITH RESPECT TO 
THREATS TO THE PEACE, 
BREACHES OF THE PEACE, 
AND ACTS OF AGGRESSION 

Article 39—Tho Security Council 
shall determino tho existence of any 
threat to tho peace, broach of tho 
peace, or act of aggression and shall 
make recommendations, or decide 
whit measures shall be taken in 
accordance with Articles 41 and 42, 
to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Article 40—In order to prevent an 
aggravation of the situation, the 
Security Council may, before mak¬ 
ing tho recommendations or decid¬ 
ing upon the measures provided fox 
in Articlo 39, call upon tho parties 
concerned to comply with such pro¬ 
visional measures as it deems neces¬ 
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sary or desirable. Such provisional 
measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of 
the parlies concerned. The Security 
Council shall duly tako account of 
failure Lo comply with such pro¬ 
visional measures. 

Article 41—The Security Council 
may docldo what moasuroB not 
involving tho use of armed forco are 
to bo employed to give effoct to its 
decisions, and it may call upon the 
Membors of the United Nations to 
apply such measures. These may 
include complete or partial inter¬ 
ruption of economic relations and 
of rail, soa, air, portal, telegraphic, 
radio, and other means of com¬ 
munication, and the severance of 
diplomatic relations. 

Article 42—Should the Security 
Council consider that measures pro¬ 
vided for in Article 41 would be 
inadequate or have provod to be 
inadequate, it may take such action 
by air, sea, or land forces as may bo 
necessary to maintain or restore 
international peace and security. 
Such action may include demonstra¬ 
tions, blockade, and other opera¬ 
tions by air, sea, or land forces of 
Members of the United Nations. 
Article 43—1, All Membors of the 
United Nations, in order to contri¬ 
bute to the maintenance of interna¬ 
tional peace and security, undertake 
to make available to the Security 
Council, on its call and in accord¬ 
ance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assist¬ 
ance, and facilities, including rights 
of passage, necessary for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining international 
peace and security. 

2, Such agreement or agreements 
shall govern the numbers and types 
of forces, their dogroe of readiness 
and goneral location, and the nature 
of the facilities and assistance to be 
provided. 

3. Tho agreement or agreements 
shall be negotiated as soon as pos¬ 
sible on theinitiative of the Security; 
Counoil, They shall bo concluded 
between the Security Council and 
Members, or between the Security 
Council and groups of Members, and 
shall be subject to ratification by. 

D 
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the signatory stales in accordance 
with their respective constitutional 
processes. 

Articlo 44—When the Security 
Council has decided to uso force it 
shall, before calling upon a Member 
not represented on it to provide 
armed forces in fulfilment of Lite 
obligations assumed under Articlo 
43, invito that Member, it the Mem¬ 
ber so dosires, to participale in the 
decisions of the Security Council 
concerning tho employment of con- 
tingonts of that Member's armed 
forces. 

Article 45—In ordor to enablo tho 
United Nations to take urgent mili¬ 
tary measures, Members shall hold 
immediately available nutioual air¬ 
force contingents for combined in¬ 
ternational enforcement action. Tho 
strength and dogreo of readiness of 
theso contingents and plans for ilieir 
combined action shall be determined, 
within the limits laid down in tho 
special agreement or agreements 
reforrod to in Articlo 43, by the 
Security Council with tho assistance 
of tho Military Staff Committee, 
Article 46—Plans for tho application 
of armed force shall bo made by tho 
Security Couucil with tho assistance 
of the Military Staff Committee. 
Article 47—1. Thore shall bo estab¬ 
lished a Military Staff Committoo 
to advise and assist tho Security 
Council on all questions relating to 
the Socnrity Council's military re¬ 
quirements for tire maintenance of 
international peaco and security, 
the employment and command of 
forcoB placed at its disposal, ,tho 
regulation of armaments, and pos¬ 
sible disarmament. 

a. Tho Military Staff Committoo 
shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff 
of tho permanent members of tho 
Security Council or thoir representa¬ 
tives. Any Member of the United 
Nations not pormanontly repre¬ 
sented on tho Committee shall be 
invited by the Committee to bo 
associated with it when the oStcient 
discharge of tho Comraittoo’s ro- 
sponsibllitiea requires tho participa¬ 
tion of that Member in its work, 

3. The Military Staff Committee 
shall be responsible under tho Se¬ 


curity Council for tho strategic 
direction of any armed forces placed 
at the disposal of tho Security 
Council, fjiiestions relating to the 
command ot such forces shall bo 
worked out subsequently. 

4. Tho Military Slalf Committee, 
with the authorization of U10 Secur¬ 
ity Council and after consultation 
with appropriate regional agencies, 
may establish regional subcom¬ 
mittees. 

Article 48—1. Tho action required 
to carry out the decisions of tho Se¬ 
curity Council for the maintenance 
of international peace and security 
shall be taken by all tlrn Membors of 
tiro United Nations or by some of 
thorn, as the Security Council may 
dotonuino. 

2. Such decisions shall bo carried 
out by tho Mombers of tho Unitoil 
Nations directly and through their 
notion in tho oppropriatc inter¬ 
national ngoncics of which they are 
mcmljors. 

Articlo 49—-Tho Mombers of the 
United Nations shall join in afford¬ 
ing mutual assintance in carrying 
out tho mousuros decided upon by 
tho Security Council. 

Article 50—If preventive or enforce¬ 
ment measures against any state aro 
taken by tho Security Council, any 
other stale, whether a Member of 
tho United Nations or not, which 
finds itself confronted with special 
economic probloraa arising from the 
carrying out of thoso measures slioll 
have tho right to consult tho Security 
Council witli rogord to a solution of 
those problems. 

Article si—Nothing in the present 
Charter shall impair tho inherent 
right of individual or collective solf- 
dofcnco if an armed attack, occurs 
against a Momlxir of tho United 
Nations, until the Socurity Connell 
has taken tho measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and 
security. Measures takon by Mem¬ 
bors in the exercise of this right of 
self-defence shall bo immediately 
reported to tho Security Council ana 
shall not in any way affect the 
authority and responsibility of 1 the 
Security Council- under the prosont 
Charter to take at any time such 
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action aR it dcornu necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

CHAPTER VIII 

REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

Article 52—1. Nothing in the pres¬ 
ent Charter precludes the existence 
of regional arrangements or agencios 
for dealing with such matters relat¬ 
ing to the maintenance of inter¬ 
national peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, pro¬ 
vided that such arrangements or 
agencies and their activities are 
consistent with the Purposes and 
Principles of the United Nations. 

2. The Mcmbors of the United 
Nations entering into such arrange¬ 
ments or constituting such agencies 
shall mako ovary effort to achieve 
pacific settlement ol local disputes 
through such regional arrangements 
or by such regional agencios before 
referring thorn to the Security 
Council. 

3. Tho Security Council shall on- 
courago tlio development ol pacific 
settlement of local disputes through 
such regional arrangomouts or by 
such rogional agencios oithor on tho 
initiative ol tho states concurnod or 
by relcrcnco from tlio Security 
Council. 

4. Tills Articlo In no way impairs 
tho application of Articloa 34 and 35. 
Article S3—1. The Security Council 
shall, whoro appropriate, utilize such 
rogional arrangomonts or agoncios 
for enforcement action undor its au¬ 
thority. But no enforcement action 
shall bo taken under rogional ar¬ 
rangements or by regional agencies 
without tho authorization of tho 
Security Council, with the exception 
of measures against any enemy stato, 
as defined in paragraph a of this 
Article, provided for pursuant to 
Articlo 107 or in regional arrango¬ 
monts directed against renewal of 
aggressive policy on the part of any 
such stato, until such tune as the 
Organization may, on request of tho 
Governments concerned, t» charged 
with tho responsibility for prevent¬ 
ing furthor aggression by such a 
state. 


2. Tho term onomy state as used 
in paragraph x oithis Article applies 
to any state which during the Second 
World War has been an enemy of 
any signatory of the presont Charter. 
Article 54—Tho Security Council 
Rhall at all timos be kept fully 
informed of activities undertaken 
or in contemplation under regional 
arrangements or by regional agoncies 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

CHAPTER IX 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL CO-OPERATION 

Article 55—With a view to tho crea¬ 
tion of conditions of stability and 
well-being which aro necessary for 
poacofnl and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for 
the principle of oqual rights and 
self-determination of peoples, the 
United Nations shall promote: 

a. higher standards of living, 
full employment, and conditions 
of economic and social progress 
and development; 

b. solutions of international 
economic, social, health, and 
related problems; and inter¬ 
national cultural and educational 
co-operation; and 

c. universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for alt 
without distinction os to race, 
sex, languago, or religion. 

Article Sfi—All Members plodge 
themsolves to take joint and sepa¬ 
rate action in co-operation with tho 
Organization for tho achievement of 
the purposes sot forth in Article 35, 
Article 57-—1. Tho various special¬ 
ized agoncies, established by inter¬ 
governmental agroomont and having 
wide international responsibilities, 
as defined in their basic instruments 
in economic, social, cultural, educa¬ 
tional, health, and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship 
■with the United Nations in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of Article 
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into relationship with tho United 
Nations aro horoinaflor roltirred to 
as specialized agencies. 

Article 58—The Organization shall 
make recommendations for tlio co¬ 
ordination of tho policies and activi¬ 
ties of tho specialized agencies, 
Article 59—-The Organization shall, 
whero appropriate, initiate negotia¬ 
tions among the statos concerned for 
tho creation of any now specialized 
agencies roouired for tlio accom¬ 
plishment of tlio purposes sot fortli 
in Articlo 55. 

Article 60—Responsibility for the 
discharge of the functions of the 
Organization set fortli in this Chap¬ 
ter shall bo vested in tho General 
Assembly and, under the authority 
of tho General Assembly, in tlio 
Economic and Social Connell, whir.li 
shall liavo for this purpose the 
powers sot forth In Chapter X. 

CHAPTER X 
THE ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL 
Composition 

Article 6r—r. Tho Economic and 
Social Council shall consist of eigh¬ 
teen Members af tlio United Nations 
elected by the General Assombly. 

a. Subject to tho provisions of 
paragraph 3, six members o£ tho 
Economic and Social Council shall 
be elected each year for a term o! 
three years. A retiring member shall 
bo eligible for immediate re-eloctlon. 

3. At the first election, eighteen 
members of the Economic and Social 
Council shall bo choson. Tho term 
of office of six members so choson 
shall expire at the end of ono yoar, 
and of six other members at the end 
of two years, in accordance with 
arrangements mado by tho General 
Assembly. 

4. Each member of tho Economic 
and Sodal Council shall have ono 
representative. 

Functions and Powers 
Article 62—x. The Economic and 
Social Council may make or initiate 
studies and reports with respect to 
international economic, social, cul¬ 


tural, educational, health, and re¬ 
lated niatierH and may mako recom¬ 
mendations with respect to any such 
uiattors to tlio General Assembly, to 
tho Members of the United Nations, 
and to tho specialized agencies 
concerned. 

2. It may mako recommendations 
for tlio puiposool promoting respect 
for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all, 

3. It may prepare draft conven¬ 
tions (or submission, to tlui General 
Assembly, with respect Lo mutters 
falling within its competence. 

4. tt may call, in accordance 
with the rules prescribed by tho 
United Nations, international ccn- 
foronccs on matters failing within 
its compotonco. 

Article 63--1. Tlie Economic and 
Social Council may ontor into agree¬ 
ments with any of tho agondos 
referred to hi Articlo 37, defining the 
terms on which tho agency con¬ 
cerned Klin.ll 1» brought into relation¬ 
ship with tho United Nations. Such 
agreements shall bo subject to 
approval by the General Assombly. 

2. It may co-ordinate the activities 
of tho specialized agoncios through 
consultation with and recommenda¬ 
tions to such agencies and through 
recommendations to tho Gonoml 
Assembly and to tho Members of 
tho United Nations. 

Article 64—r. Tho Economic and 
Social Council may toko appropriate 
stops to obtain regular reports from 
tho specialized agundos. It may 
make arrangements with tho Mem¬ 
bers of tho United Nations and with 
the specialized agoncios to obtain 
roports on tho stops takon to give 
effect to its own recommendations 
and to recommendations on matters 
falling within its compotonco mado 
by tlio General Assombly, 

2. It tuny conmunicato its obser¬ 
vations on these reports to the 
General Assombly. 

Article 65—Tho Economic and 
Social Council may furnish informa¬ 
tion to the Security Council and 
shall assist the Security Council 
upon its request. 

Article 66 —1. Tho Economic aud 
Soda!'Council shall perform such 
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functions ns fall within its compe¬ 
tence in connection with the carry¬ 
ing out of the recommendations of 
tho General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the upproval of 
the General Assembly, perform 
services at the request of Members 
of tho United Nations and at tho 
request of specialized agencies. 

3. It shall porfonn such other 
functions as are specified elsewhere 
in the present Charter or as may 
bo assigned to it by tho Goneral 
Assembly. 

Voting 

Article 67—1. Each member of the 
Economic and Social Council shah 
have one vote. 

a. Decisions of tho Economic and 
Social Council shall be made by a 
majority of tho members present 
and voting. 

Procedure 

Article 68—The Economic and 
Social Council shall set up commis¬ 
sions in economic and social fields 
and for tho promotion of human 
rights, and such othor commissions 
as may be required for the perform¬ 
ance of its functions. 

Article 69—Tho Economic and 
Social Council shall invite any 
Mombor of the United Nations to 
participate, without vote, in its 
deliberations on any matter of 
particular concern to that Mombor. 
Article 70—Tho Economic and 
Social Council may mako arrange¬ 
ments for representatives of tins 
specialized agencies to parti dpato, 
without voto, in its deliberations 
and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its repre¬ 
sentatives to participate in tho 
deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 

Article 71—Tho Economic and 
Social Council may make suitable 
arrangements for consultation with 
non - governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters 
within its competence. Such arrange¬ 
ments may be mado with inter¬ 
national organizations and, where 
appropriate, with national organiza¬ 
tions after consultation with the 


Mombor of the United Nations 
concerned. 

Article 72—i. The Economic and 
Social Council shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its President. 

2. Tho Economic and Social Coun¬ 
cil shall meet as required in accord¬ 
ance with its rules, which shall 
include provision for the convening 
of meetings on the request of a 
majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 

DECLARATION REGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 

Article 73—Members of the United 
Nations which have or assume 
responsibilities for tho administra¬ 
tion of territories whose peoples have 
not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government recognize the prin¬ 
ciple that the interests of the inhab¬ 
itants of these territories are para¬ 
mount, and accept os a sacred trust 
tho obligation to promote to tho 
utmost, within the system of inter¬ 
national peace and security estab¬ 
lished by tho present Charter, the 
well-being of tbo inhabitants of 
these territories, nnd, to this end: 

a, to ensure, with due respect 
for the culture of the peoples con¬ 
cerned, their political, economic, 
social, and educational advance¬ 
ment, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses; 

b, to develop self-government, 
to take due account of the politi¬ 
cal aspirations of the peoples, and 
to assist them in the progressive 
development of their free political 
institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each 
territory and its peoples and their 
varying stages of advancement; 

c, to further international peace 
and security; 

d, to promote constructive 
measures of development, to en¬ 
courage research, and to co-oper¬ 
ate with one another and, when 
and whore appropriate, with 
specialized international bodies 
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with a view Lo tho practical 
achievement of the social, econ¬ 
omic, and scientific, purposes sot 
forth ia this Article; anil 

e. io transmit regularly lo the 
Secretary-General for information 
purposes, subject to such limita¬ 
tion as security and constitutional 
considerations may mpiiro, sta¬ 
tistical and other information of 
a technical nature relating to 
economic, social, and educational 
conditions in the territories for 
which they are respectively re¬ 
sponsible! other than those toni- 
tories to which Chapters XII anil 
XIII apply. 

Article 74—'Members of the Unitod 
Nations also ngreo that their policy 
in respect of the territories to which 
this Chapter applies, 110 loss than in 
roapoct of their metropolitan areas, 
must bo based on the gcnoral prin¬ 
ciple of good-neighbourliness, duo 
account being taken of the Interests 
and woll-boing of the rest 0/ tho 
world, in social, economic, and 
commercial uiaLtors, 


CHAPTER XII 

INTERNATIONAL 

TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 

Article 75—-Tho United Nations 
shall establish under its authority 
an international trusteeship aystoni 
for the administration and super¬ 
vision of such territories ns may bo 
placed thereunder by subsequent 
individual agreements, Those terri¬ 
tories are hereinafter roferrod to as 
trust territories. 

Article 76—The basic objectives of 
the trusteeship system, in accord¬ 
ance with tho Purposes of tho Unitod 
Nations laid down in Article 1 of the 
present Clmrtcr, shall bo: 

a. to further international peace 
and security; 

b. to promote tho poliidetd, 
economic, social, and odurational 
advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories, and their 
progressiva development towards 
self-government or independence 


as may Ins appropriate to the par¬ 
ticular ciriuuUHtauccs of each ter¬ 
ritory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of IUq 
peoples colleen led, and as may bo 
provided by I lie terms of each 
trusteeship agreement; 

0. to encourage respect lor 
human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinc¬ 
tion as to race, sox, language, or 
religion, and to encourage recogni¬ 
tion of the iiiterdopondenco of tho 
peoples of thu world; and 

<1. to ensure equal treatment in 
social, economic, anil commercial 
matters for all Mcmbors of the 
United Nations and tliclr na¬ 
tionals, and also equal treatment 
for tho latter in the administration 
of justice, without prejuilico to 
the attainment of the foregoing 
objectives ami subject to tho 
provisions of Article 80. 

Article 77—t. Tim trusteeship sys¬ 
tem shall apply lo such territories 
in the following categories as may 
lie placed Uiereuiulor by moans of 
Imsleoship agreements: 

a. territories now held under 
mandate; 

b. territories which may lie 
detached from onorny states as a 
result of the Second World War; 
and 

c. territories voluntarily placed 
under the Bystem try states re¬ 
sponsible for their administration. 

3. It will Iks a matter for subse¬ 
quent agreement cm to which terri¬ 
tories in U10 foregoing categories will 
lio brought under the trusteeship 
system and upon what tonus. 
Article 78—The trusteeship system 
ahull not apply to territories which 
liavo bccomo Moml>cra of tho United 
Nations, relationship among wliich 
shall bo based on respect for tho 
principle of sovereign equality. 
Article 79—Tho terms of trusteeship 
for each territory to bo placed under 
tho trusteeship system, including 
any alteration or amendment, shall 
bo agreed peon by the states directly 
concerned, Including the mandatory 
power in the case of territories bold 
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undor mandate by a Member of the 
United Nations, and shall bo ap- 
roved as provided for in Articles 
3 and 85. 

Article 80—x. Except as may bo 
agroed upon in individual trustee¬ 
ship agreements, made under Arti¬ 
cles 77, 79, and 81, placing each 
territory undor the trusteeship sys¬ 
tem, and until such agreements have 
been concluded, nothing in this 
Chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the 
rights whatsoever of any states or 
any pooples or the terms of existing 
international instruments to which 
Members of the United Nations 
may respectively bo parties. 

2. Paragraph 1 of this Article 
shall not bo interpreted as giving 
grounds for dolay or postponement 
of the negotiation and conclusion of 
agreements for placing mandated 
and other territories under tho 
trusteeship ayHtom as provided for 
in Article 77. 

Article 81—Tho trusteoship agree¬ 
ment shall in each case include the 
terms under which tho trust territory 
will bo administered and designate 
the authority which will exercise tho 
ad ministration of tho trust territory. 
Such authority, hereinafter called 
the administering authority, may 
bo ono or more states or the 
Organization itsolf. 

Article 8a—Thero may be desig¬ 
nated, in any trusteeship agreement, 
a strategic aroa or areas which may 
include part or all of tho trust terri¬ 
tory to which, the agreement applies, 
without prejudice to any special 
agreement or agreements made 
under Article 43. 

Article 83—x. AU functions of the 
United Nations relating to strategic 
areas, including tho approval of the 
terms of the trusteeship agreements 
and of their alteration or amend¬ 
ment, shall be exercised by the 
Security Council, 

2. The basic objectives set forth 
in Article 76 shall be applicable to 
the people of each strategic area. 

3. The Socurity Council shall, 
subject to the provisions of the 
trusteoship agreements and without 
prejudice to security considerations, 
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avail itsolf of the assistance of tho 
Trusteeship Council to perform thoso 
functions of tho United Nations 
untlor tho trusteeship system relat¬ 
ing to political, economic, social, and 
educational matters in the strategic 

Article 84—It shall be the duty of 
the administering authority to en¬ 
sure that tho trust territory shall 
play its part in the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 
To this end tho administering 
authority may make uso of volunteer 
forces, facilities, and assistance from 
the trust territory in carrying out 
the obligations towards the Security 
Council undertaken in this regard 
by tho administering authority, as 
well as for local defence and tho 
maintenance of law and order within 
tho trust territory. 

Article 85—r. The functions of tho 
United Nations with regard to 
trusteeship agreements for all aroas 
not designated as strategic, includ¬ 
ing the approval of the terms of tho 
trusteeship agreements and of their 
alteration or amendment, shall bo 
exercised by tho Gonoral Assembly. 

3. Tho Trusteeship Council, op¬ 
erating under tho authority of tho 
General Assembly, shall assist tho 
Gonoral Assembly in carrying out 
theso functions. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
Composition 

Article 86 — i. The Trusteeship 
Council shall consist of the following 
Members of tho United Nations: 

a. those Members administering 
trust territories; 

b. such of thoso Members men¬ 
tioned by name in Article 23 as 
are not administering trust terri¬ 
tories; and 

c. as many other Members 
elected for three-year torms by 
the General Assembly as may be 
necessary to ensure that the total 
number of members of the Trus¬ 
teeship Council is equally divided 
between those Members of,the 
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United Nations which administer 
trust territories and those which 
do not. 

2. Each member oi tlio Trustee¬ 
ship Council shall designate ouo 
specially qualified porson to repre¬ 
sent it therein. 

Functions and Powers 

Article 87—The General Assembly 
and, under its authority, the Trus¬ 
teeship Council, iu carrying out their 
(auctions, may: 

n. consider reports submitted 
by the administering authority; 

b. accept petitions and oxamino 
them in consultation with the 
administering authority; 

c. provide for periodic visits to 
the respective trust territories at 
times agreed upon with tho 
administering authority; and 

d. take these and other actions 
in conformity with tho terms of 
the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trustoesliip Council 
shall formulate a questionnaire on 
tiro political, economic, social, and 
educational advancement of tho 
inhabitants ol each trust territory, 
and the administering authority for 
each trust territory within tho com¬ 
petence of the General Assembly 
shall mako an annual report to tho 
General Assombly upon the basis 
of such questionnaire. 

Voting 

Article 8p—1. Each member of tho 
Trusteeship Council shall have one 
vote, 

2, Decisions of the Trusteeship 
Council shall bo made by a majority 
of the members present and voting. 

Procedure 

Article 90—1. Tho Trustoeship 
Council shall adopt its own rules of 
procedure, Including tho method of 
selecting its President. 

a. The Trusteeship Council shall 
meet as required in accordance with 
its rules, which shall include pro¬ 
vision for tho convening of meetings 
on the roquest of a majority of its 
members. 


Article 91—The Trustoeship Council 
Rhall, when appropriate, avail itself 
of the assistance of the Economic 
and Social Council and of tho speci¬ 
alized agencies in regard to matters 
with which they are respectively 
concerned. 

CHAPTER XIV 

THE INTERNATIONA!. COURT 
OK JUSTICE 

Article 92—The International Court 
of Justice shall be tho principal 
judicial organ of the United Nations. 
It shall function in accordance with 
tho annexed Statute, which is based 
upon the Statute of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice and 
forms an integral part of tho present 
Charter. 

Article 93—1. All Members of tho 
United Nations are ipso facto parties 
to tho Statute of tho Inturnational 
Conrt of Justicu. 

2. A state which is not a Member 
ot the United. Nations may become 
a party to the Statuto of tho Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice on condi¬ 
tions to bo determined in ooch case 
by tho General Assombly upon the 
recommendation of the Security 
Council. 

Article 94—1. Each Member of tho 
United Nations undertakes to com¬ 
ply with tho decision of tho Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice in any case 
to which it is a party. 

2. ff any party to a case fails to 
perforin the obligations incumbent 
upon it under a judgment rendered 
by tho Court, tho other party may 
have recourse to tho Security Coun¬ 
cil, which may, if it dooms necessary, 
mako recommendations or decide 
upon measures to bo taken to give 
effect to the judgment. 

Article 95—Nothing in tho present 
Chartor shall prevent Membors of tho 
United Nations from entrusting the 
solution of their differences to other 
tribunals by virtuo ol agreements 
already in existence or which may 
be ooucluded In the future. 

Article 9 6 — 1, The General Assombly 
or the Security Council may roquest 
tho International Court of Justice 
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to givo an advisory opinion on any 
legal question. 

■1. Other organs of tho United 
Nations and specialized agencies, 
which may at any time bo so 
authorized by tho General Assombly 
may also request advisory opinions 
of tho Court on legal questions 
arising within the scope of their 
activities. 

CHAPTER XV 

THE SECRETARIAT 

Article 97—Tho Secretariat shall 
comprise a Secretary-General and 
such stall as tho Organization may 
roquiro. The Secretary -Genoral shall 
be appointed by the General Assem¬ 
bly upon tho recommendation of the 
Security Council. He shall bo the 
chief administrative officer of the 
Organization. 

Article 98—The Secrotary-General 
shall act in that capacity in all meet¬ 
ings of tho General Assembly, of tire 
Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council, and of tho Trus- 
tooship Council, and shall perform 
such other functions as are entrusted 
to him by theso organs. Tho Secre- 
tary-Gonoral shall make an annual 
report to tho Genoral Assombly on 
the work of the Organization. 
Article 99—Tho Secretary-General 
may bring to the attention of tho 
Security Council any matter which 
in his opinion may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security. 

Article 100—x. In the performance 
of their duties the Secretary-General 
and tho staff shall not seek or receive 
instructions from any government 
or from any other authority oxtcrnal 
to tho Organization. They shall 
refrain from any action which might 
reflect on their position os inter¬ 
national officials responsible only to 
the Organization. 

3. Each Member of tho United 
Nations undertakes to respect the ex¬ 
clusively international character of 
the responsibilities of the Socretary- 
Goneral and tho staff and not to seek 
to influence them in the discharge 
of their responsibilities. 


Article 1 or—1. Tho staff shall be 
appointed by the Secrotary-General 
under regulations established by the 
Genoral Assembly, 

3. Appropriate staffs slxa.ll bo per¬ 
manently assignod to the Economic 
and Social Council, tho Trustee¬ 
ship Council, and, as roquirod, to 
other organs of tho United Nations. 
These staffs shall form a part of tho 
Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration 
in the employment of the staff and 
in the determination of the condi¬ 
tions of servico shall be tho necessity 
of securing tho highest standards of 
efficiency, competence, and integ¬ 
rity. Due regard shall bo paid to the 
importance of recruiting tho staff 
on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible. 

CHAPTER XVI 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Article X 03 —1. Every treaty and 
every international agreement en¬ 
tered into by any Member of the 
United Nations after the present 
Charter comes into forco shall as 
soon as possible be registered with 
the Secretariat and published by it. 

3. No parly to any such treaty or 
international agreement which has 
not been registered in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 1 of 
this Article may invoke that treaty 
or agreement before any organ of 
the United Nations. 

Article 103—In the event of a con¬ 
flict between tho obligations of the 
Members of the United Nations 
under the present Charter and their 
obligations under any other inter¬ 
national agreement, their obliga¬ 
tions under the present Charter shall 
prevail. 

Artiole 104—Tho Organization shall 
enjoy in tho territory of oach of its 
Members sucb legal capacity ss may 
be necessary for the exercise of its 
functions and the fulfilment of its 
purposes. 

Article 105—1. Tho Organization 
shall enjoy in the territory of each, 
of its Members such privilogos and 
immunities as are necessary for the 
fulfilment of its purposes, 
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2. Representatives of tlie Mem¬ 
bers of the Unitod Nations ami 
officials of the Organization sliall 
similarly enjoy such privileges and 
immunities as are necessary for 
tiio independent uxerciso of their 
functions in connection with tho 
Organization, 

3. Tho General Assembly may 
make recommendations with it view 
to determining tho dcLails of tho 
application of paragraphs 1 and 2 
of this Article or may propose con¬ 
ventions to Uie Members of tho 
Unitod Nations for this purpose. 

CHAPTER XVII 

TRANSITIONAL SECURITY" 
ARRANGEMENTS 

Article 106—Pending tho eoming 
into forco of such special agreements 
referred to in Article 43 as in tho 
opinion of the Security Council en¬ 
able It to begin the exercise of its 
responsibilities under Articlu 42, tho 
parties to tho Four-Nation Declara¬ 
tion, signed at Moscow, October 30, 
x«J43, and Franco, sliall, in accord¬ 
ance with the provisions of para¬ 
graph 5 of that Declaration, consult 
with ono another and as occasion 
requires with other Mombors of 
the Unitod Nations with a view to 
such joint action, on boholf of tho 
Organization as may bo necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security. 
Article 107—Nothing in the present 
Ckartor shall Invalidate or preclude 
action, in rotation to any state 
which during tho Second World War 
has beon’an cnomy of any signatory 
to tho prosout Charter, taken or 
authorized as a insult of that war 
by tho Governments having respon¬ 
sibility for such action. 

CHAPTER XVUI 
AMENDMENTS 

Article 108—Amendments to the 
present Charter shall come into force 
for all Members of tho United Na¬ 
tions when they have boen adopted 
by a vote of two-thirds of the mem¬ 
bers of the General Assembly and 


ratified in aceordnuco with their 
respective constitutional processes 
by two-thirds of the Members ol the 
United Nations, including till the 
punuanent memliera ol tho Security 
Council. 

Article 109—1. A Goucral Confer¬ 
ence of the Momliers of the United 
Nations for the purpose of reviewing 
the present Charter may bo hold at 
a date and place to bo fixod by u 
two-thirds vote of the members of 
the General Assembly and by a vote 
of any Haven members of tho Security 
Council. Each Member of the Unitod 
Nations shall luivo one vote in tlie 
conference. 

2. Any alteration of tho present 
Charter recommended by a two- 
thirds vote of the conference sliall 
take effect when ratified in accord¬ 
ance with tlieir respective constitu¬ 
tional processes by two-thirds of tho 
Members of tho United Nations In¬ 
cluding all the permanent mombers 
of the Security Council. 

3. If such 11 conforunco 1 ms not 
been held buforo tho tenth annual 
session of tho Gonural Assembly fol¬ 
lowing tho coming Into forco of tho 
present Charter, tho proposal to call 
such a conference sliall bo placed on 
tho agenda of tliat session of tho 
Goncral Assembly, and tho confer¬ 
ence shall bo hold If so decided by a 
majority vote of the members of tho 
General Assembly and by a voto of 
any seven mombors of tho Security 
Council. 

CHAPTER XIX 

RATIFICATION AND 
SIGNATURE 

Article 110—x. Tlio present Charter 
sluill bo ratified by the signatory 
states in accordance with their re¬ 
spective constitutional processes. 

2. The ratifications shall bo de¬ 
posited with tho Government of tho 
United States of America, which 
shall notify oil tlio signatory states of 
each deposit as well as tlio Secretary- 
Gonornl of tlio Organization when 
he has been appointed. 

3, The present Charter shall come 
into force upon the deposit ol rati-’ 
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fications by tho Republic ol China, 
France, tho Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, tho United Kingdom oC 
Groat Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and tho United States of America, 
and by a majority of the other sig¬ 
natory states. A protocol of the 
ratifications deposited shall there¬ 
upon be drawn up by the Govern¬ 
ment of tho United States of America 
which shall communicate copies 
thereof to all tho signatory states. 

4. Tho states signatory to the 
present Charter which ratify it after 
it has come into force will become 
original Members of the United 
Nations on the date of the deposit 
of their rospectivo ratifications. 


IO7 

Article 111—Tho present Char Lor, of 
which tho Chinese, French, Russian, 
English, and Spanish texts are 
equally authentic, shall remain de¬ 
posited in the archives of tho 
Government of the United States 
of America. Duly certified copies 
thereof shall be transmitted by that 
Government to the Governments of 
tho other signatory states. 

In faith whereof tho represen¬ 
tatives of the Governments of the 
United Nationa have signed tho 
present charter. 

Done at the city of San Fran¬ 
cisco the twenty-sixth day of June, 
one thousand nino hundred and 
forty-five. 



B * Statute of the International 
Court of Justice 


Article l—The international court of 
justice established by the Charter of 
tho United Nations us tho principal 
judicial organ ol the United Nations 
shall he constituted and shall func¬ 
tion in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the present Statute, 


CHAPTER I 

ORGANIZATION OF THE 
COURT 

Article 2—Tho Court shall bo com¬ 
posed of a body of Independent 
judges, elected regardless of their 
nationality from among persons of 
high moral cliaractor, who possess 
the qualifications required In their 
respective countries for appointment 
to tho highest judicial offices, or are 
jurisconsults of recognised com¬ 
petence in international law. 
Articles—r. Tho Court shall consist 
of fifteen members, no two of whom 
may be nationals of the same state. 

2. A person who for tho purposes 
of membership in the Court could l>e 
regarded as a national of more than 
one state shall bo doomed to ho a 
national of the one in which lie or¬ 
dinarily oxordsos civil and political 
rights. 

Article 4—x. Tho members of tho 
Court shall be elected by the Genor&l 
Aasombly and by the Security 
Council from a list of poisons 
nominated by the national groups 
in the Permanent Court of Arbitra¬ 
tion, in accordance with tho follow¬ 
ing provisions. 

2. In the case of Members of the 
Uuitod Nations not represented in 
the Permanent Court ofArbitration, 
candidates shall bo nominated by 
national groups appointed for this 
purpose by thoir governments under 
the samo conditions as those pre¬ 
scribed for members of tho Perma¬ 
nent Court of Arbitration by Article 


44 of the Convention of The Hague 
ol rgoy for tiro pacific settlement of 
international disputes. 

3. The conditions under which a 
state, which is a party to tho present 
Statuto but is not a Member of tho 
United Nations, may participate in 
electing the members of the Court 
shall, in tho absence of a special 
agreement, bo laid down by tho 
General Assembly upon roconunend- 
ation of tho Security Council. 
Article S—x< At least three months 
boforo tlio dato of tho olcction, tho 
Soorotary-Gonoral ol the United Na¬ 
tions shall addross a written request 
to tho mombers of tho Permanent 
Court of Arbitration bclongi ng to the 
states which are parties to tho pre¬ 
sent Statuto, and to the members of 
the national groups appointed under 
Article 4, paragraph 1 ,inviting them 
to undertake, within a givon time, 
l>y national groups, tho nomination 
of persona in a position to accept tho 
duties of a member of the Court. 

2, No group may noniinato more 
than four persons, not more than 
two of whom shall bo of thoir own 
nationality. In. no case may the 
number of candidates nominated by 
a group be more than double the 
numbor of seats to be filled. 

Article 6—Before making these 
nominations,,each national group Is 
recommended to consult its highest 
court of justice, its legal faculties 
and schools of law, and its national 
academies and national sections of 
international academies devoted to 
tho study of law. 

Article 7—x. Tho Secretary-General 
shall prepare a list In alphabetical 
order of all tho persons tuna nomi¬ 
nated. Save as provided in Article 12 
paragraph 3, these shall bo the only 
persona eligible. 

2. Tho Secretary-General shall 
submit this list to tho General As¬ 
sembly and to tho Security Council. 
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Article 8—The General Assembly 
and tho Security Council shall pro¬ 
ceed independently of one another 
to elect the members 0/ the Court, 

Article 9—At every election, the 
electors shall bear in mind not only 
that tho persons to be elected should 
individually possess the qualifica¬ 
tions required, but also that in the 
body as a whole the representation 
of tho main forms of civilization 
and of the principal legal systems 
of tho world should be assured. 

Article 10—1. Those candidates who 
obtain an absolute majority of votes 
in the General Assembly and in the 
Security Council shall be considered 
as elected. 

2. Any voto of the Security 
Council, whether for the election of 
judges or for the appointment of 
members of the conference envisaged 
in Article 12, sliall bo taken without 
any distinction between permanent 
and non-pormanent momoors of the 
Security Council. 

3. In tho evont of more than one 
national of tho same state obtaining 
an absolute majority of the votes 
both of tho General Assembly and 
of the Security Council, the eldest 
of those only shall be considered as 
olected, 

Article ix—If, after the first meeting 
held for the purpose of the election, 
one or more seats remain to bo filled, 
a second and, If necessary, a third 
meeting shall take place. 

Article ia—r, If, after the third 
meeting, one or more seats still 
remain unfilled, a joint conference 
consisting of six members, threo 
appointed by the General Assembly 
ana three by tho Security Council, 
may be formed at any time at the 
request of oithor the General Assem¬ 
bly or the Security Council, for the 
ptuposo of choosing by the vote of 
an absolute majority one name for 
each seat still vacant, to submit 
to the Goneral Assembly and the 
Security Connoil for their respective 
acceptances. 

2, If the joint conference is 
unanimously agreed upon any per¬ 
son who fulfils the required condi¬ 
tions, ho may be included in its list. 


oven though ho was not included in 
the list of nominations referred to in 
Article 7. 

3. If tho joint conference is satis¬ 
fied that it will not be successful in 
procuring an election, those mem¬ 
bers of the Court who have already 
been elected shall, within ft period to 
be fixed by the Socurity Council, 
proceed to fill tho vacant seats by 
selection from among thorns candi¬ 
dates who have obtained votes either 
in the General Assembly or in the 
Security Council. 

4. In the event of an equality of 
votes among the judges, the oldest 
judge shall have a casting voto. 

Article 13—1. The members of tho 
Court shall be elected for nine years 
and may be re-elected; provided, 
however, that of the judges elected 
at the first election, the terms of five 
judges shall expire at the end of three 
years and the terms of five more 
Judges shall expire at the end of six 
years. 

2. The judges whose terms are 
to expire at the end of tho above- 
mentioned initial periods of three 
and six yearn shall he chosen by 
lot to be drawn by the Socretary- 
General immediately after tho first 
election has been completed. 

3. The members of the Court shall 
continue to discharge their duties 
until their places have been filled. 
Though replaced, they shall finish 
any cases which they may have 
begun. 

4. In the case of the resignation of a 
member of tb e Court, the resignation 
shall be addressed to the President 
of the Court for transmission to 
the Secretary-General. This last 
notification makes tho place vacant. 
Article 14—Vacancies shall be filled 
by tho same method as that laid 
down for the first election, subject to 
the following provision; the Secre¬ 
tary-General shall, within one month 
of the occurrence of the vacancy, 
proceed to issue the invitations 
provided for In Article 3, and the 
date of tho election sliall be fixed 
by the Security Council. 

Article is—A member of the Court 
elected to replace a member , whose 
term of office has not expired shall 
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hold oflicc lor tho remainder ol his 
predecessor's term. 

Article 16—1. No member ol tho 
Court may exercise any political or 
administrative function, or engage 
in any other occupation of a profes¬ 
sional nature. 

2. Any doubt on this point shall he 
settled by the decision of tho Court. 

Article xy—i. No member of the 
Court may act as agent, counsel, 
or advocate in any case. 

2. No member may participate in 
the decision of any case la which ho 
lius previously taken part as agent, 
counsel, or advocato for ono of the 
parties, or as a member of a national 
or international court, or of a com¬ 
mission of enquiry, or iu any other 
capacity. 

3. Any doubt on this point shall bo 
sottled by tho decision of tho Court. 
Article 18—1. No member of tho 
Court can bo dismissed unless, in 
tho unanimous opinion of tho other 
members, ho has reused to fulfil llio 
required conditions. 

2. Formal notification thereof shall 
be made to tho Socrotary-Gonoralby 
tho Registrar, 

3. This notification makes tho 
place vacunt, 

Article 19—Tho members of thu 
Court, when engaged on the business 
ol tho Court, Bhail enjoy diplomatic 
privileges and immunities. 

Article go—Evoty rnomhor of tho 
Court shall, boforo taking up his 
duties, make r solemn declaration 
in opon court that ho will oxor- 
ciso Ilia powers impartially and 
conscientiously. 

Article 21*—x. Tho Court shall elect 
its President and Vico-President for 
three years; they may bo re-cloctcd. 

3. Tho Court shall appoint its 
Registrar and may provide for the 
appointment ol such other officers 
as may be necessary. 

Article 22—1. The seat of the Court 
shall be established at The Hague, 
This, howovor, sliall not prevent the 
Court from sitting and exorcising 
its functions elsewhere whenever the 
Court considers it desirable. 

2. Tho President and tlie Registrar 
shall reside at tho seat of tho Court. 


Article 23'—i. Tho Court shall re¬ 
main punnancully in session, excop t 
(hiring tho judicial vacations, tho 
dates and duration of which shall 
be lined by tho Court. 

2. Members of llio Court are 
entitled to periodic leave, tho dates 
and duration of which shall bo fixed 
by thu Court, having in mind the 
distance between Tho Hnguo and 
the home of ouch judge. 

3. Members ol the Court sliall bo 
bound, unless they are on leave or 
prevented irom attending by ill¬ 
ness or other serious roasoiiH duly 
explained to tho President, io hold 
themselves permaneatly at tlie dis¬ 
posal of the Court. 

Article 24—1. If, for some special 
reason, a member ot tho Court con¬ 
siders that ho should not tako part 
la tho decision of a particular coso, 
ho shall so inform tho President. 

2. If tho 1 ‘resident considers that 
for some special reason ono of tho 
membera of tho Court should not 
sit in 11 particular case, I10 sliall givo 
him notice accordingly. 

3. If in any such case the moiulxir 
of the Court and the President dis¬ 
agio®, tho matter shall bo settled by 
tlie decision of tho Court. 

Article 25—1. Tho full Court aliallsit 
except when it is oxprosnly provided 
oLhoiwiso in tho presont Statuto. 

2. Subject to tho condition that 
tho number of judges available to 
constitute tbo Court is not thoruby 
reduced below olovon, the Rules of 
tho Court may provklo for allowing 
ono or more judges, according to 
circumstances and in rotation, to bo 
dispensed from sitting. 

3. A quorum, of uino judgos shall 
suffice to constitute tho court. 

Article 26—x. The Court may front 
time to time form one or more cham¬ 
bers, composed of throe or more 
judges as tins Court may determine, 
for dealing with particular categories 
of cases; for cxamplo, labour casos 
and cases relat ing to transit and 
communications. 

2. Tho Court may at any tirao 
form a chatnbor for dealing with 
a particular case. The nunxbor of 
judges to constitute such a cliambor 
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sliall be determined by the Court 
with the approval ot the parties. 

3. Cases shall be heard and deter¬ 
mined by the chambers provided 
for in this Article if the parties so 
roquost. 

Article 27—A judgment given by 
any of the chambers provided for 
in Articles 26 and 20 shall he con¬ 
sidered as rondorod by the Court. 

Article 28—The chambers provided 
for in Articles 26 and 29 may, with 
the consent of the parties, sit and 
exercise their functions elsewhere 
than at The Hague. 

Article 29—With a view to the 
spoedy despatch of business, the 
Court shall form annually a chamber 
composed of five judges which, attho 
request of tho parties, may hear and 
determine cases by summary proce¬ 
dure. In addition, two j udgos shall be 
solecled for tho purpose of replacing 
judges who find it impossible to sit. 

Article 30—1. Tho Court shall framo 
rules for carrying out its functions. 
In particular, it shall lay down rules 
of procedure. 

2. Tho Rules of the Court may 
provide for assessors to sit with tho 
Court or with any of its chambers, 
without the right to vote. 

Article 31—1. Judges of the nation¬ 
ality of each of the parties shall 
retain their right to sit in the case 
before the Court. 

2. If the Court includes upon the 
Bouch a judge of the nationality of 
one of the parties, any other party 
may choose a person to sit as judge. 
Such person shall bo chosen prefer¬ 
ably from among those persons who 
have been nominated as candidates 
as provided in Articles 4 and j. 

3. If the Court includos upon the 
Bench no judge of the nationality of 
thoparlies, each of these parties may 
proceed to chooso a judge as pro¬ 
vided in paragraph 3 of this Article. 

4. The provisions of this Articlo 
shall apply to the case of Articles sG 
and 29. In snch cases, the Prosidont 
Shall request erne or, if necessary, two 
of the members of the Court forming 
the chamber to give place to the 
members of the Court of the nation¬ 
ality of the parties concerned, and, 


failing such, or if they are unable to 
be present, to the judges specially 
chosen by the parties. 

5. Should there bo several parties 
in tho same interest, they shall, for 
the purpose of tho preceding provi¬ 
sions, bo reckoned as one party only. 
Any doubt upon this point shall lie 
setUod by tho decision of tho Court. 

G. Judges chosen as laid down in 
paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of this Article 
shall fulfil the conditions roqnired by 
Articles 2,17 (paragraph 2), 20, and 
24 of the present Statute. They shall 
take part in the decision on terms 
of complete equality with their 
colleagues. 

Article 32—1. Each member of the 
Court shall receive an annual salary. 

2. The President shall receive a 
special annual allowance. 

3. Tho Vice-President shall re¬ 
ceive a special allowance for every 
day on which he acts as President. 

4. The judges chosen under Arti¬ 
cle 31, other than membors of the 
Court, shall receive compensation 
for each day on which they exercise 
their functions. 

5. These salaries, allowances, and 
compensation shall be fixed by the 
General Assembly. They may not be 
decreased during the term of office. 

6. The salary of tho Registrar shall 
bo fixed by the General Assembly 
on the proposal of the Court. 

7. Regulations made by the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly shall fix tho conditions 
under winch retirement pensions 
may bo given to members of tho 
Court and to the Registrar, and tho 
conditions under which members 
of the Court and tho Registrar 
shall have their travailing expenses 
refunded. 

8. The above salarios, allowances, 
and compensation shall be free of all 
taxation. 

Article S3 —The expenses of the 
Court shall be borne by the United 
Nations in such a manner as shall be 
decided by the General Assembly. 

CHAPTER II 

COMPETENCE OF THE COURT 

Article 34—1. Only states may be 
parties fit oases before the Court. 
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2. TUc Court, Hubjoct to anti 
in conformity with its Rules, may 
request of public international or¬ 
ganizations information rolovant to 
eases before it, and shall roceivo 
such information presented by sucli 
organizations on their own initiative. 

3. Whenovor tho construction of 
the constituent instrument of a pub¬ 
lic International organization or of 
an international convention adopted 
thereunder is in question in a case 
boforc tho Court, tho Registrar shall 
so notify tho public international 
organization concoruod and shall 
communicate to it copies of all the 
written proceedings. 

Article 35—1. The Court shall bo 
opon to the states parties to tho 
present Statute. 

3. Tho conditions under which tho 
Court shall bo open to other states 
shall, subject to tho special provi¬ 
sions contained in treaties in forco, 
bo laid down by tho Socurlty Council, 
but in no case shall such conditions 
place tho parties in a position of 
inequality boforo the Court. 

3. Whon a stato which is not a 
Member of tho United Nations is a 
party to a case, tho Court shall fix tho 
amount wJiich that party is to con¬ 
tribute towards tho expenses of tho 
Court. This provision shall not apply 
if such, state is already bearing a 
share of tho expenses of the Court. 
Article 36—1. The j urlsdiction of tho 
Court comprises all cases which tho 
parties refer to It and all matters 
specially provided for in the Charter 
of tlie United Nations or in treaties 
and conventions in force. 

2. Tho states parties to the pre¬ 
sent Statute may at any timo declare 
tliat they recognize as compulsory 
ipso fado and without special agree¬ 
ment, in relation to any other state 
accepting the same obligation, the 
jurisdiction of tho Courtln all legal 
disputes concerning: 

a. theintorprotatlonofatreaty; 

b. any question of international 
law; . 

c. the oxistcnco of any fact 
•which, if established, would con¬ 
stitute a broach o£ an international 
obligation; 

d. the nature ox extent of the 


reparation to he mado for the 
breach of an international ob¬ 
ligation. 

3. Tho declarations referred to 
ahovo may bo mado unconditionally 
or on condition of reciprocity on tho 
part of sovoral or certain states, or 
for a curtain time. 

4. Such declarations shall be de¬ 
posited with the Soeretary-fTonoml 
of tho United Nations, who Rhall 
transmit copies thereof to the purties 
to the Statute and to the Registrar 
of tho Court. 

5. Declarations mado under Arti¬ 
cle 36 of tho Statute of tho Perma¬ 
nent Court of International Justice 
and which aro still in forco shall bo 
deemed, as between tho parties to 
tho present Statuto, to bo accept¬ 
ances of tho compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice 
for tho poriod which they still have 
to run and In accordance with thoir 
terms. 

G. In tho event of a dispute as to 
whether tho Court has jurisdiction, 
tho matter shall lie Hottled by tho 
decision of tho Court, 

Article 37-—Wlionovor a troaty or 
convention in force providos for 
reference of a matter to a tribunal to 
havo boon instituted by tho League 
of Nations, or to tho Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the 
matter shall, as between tho parties 
to tho present Statuto, bo referred to 
the International Court of Justice. 
Article 38—x. The Court, whoso 
function is to decldo in accordance 
with international law such disputes 
as are submitted to it, shall apply: 

a. international conventions, 
whether general or particular, 
establishing rules expressly rocog- 
nized by the contesting states;. 

b. International custom, as evi¬ 
dence of a general practico ac¬ 
cepted as law; 

0. tho general principles of law 
recognized by civilized nations; 

d, subjoct to the provisions of 
Article 59, judicial docisinne and 
tho Teachings of tho most highly 
qualified publicists of the various 
nations, as subsidiary means for 
tho determination of rules oi law- 
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2. This provision shall not preju¬ 
dice the power of the Court to docido 
a case ex aequo et bom, if tho parties 
agroo thereto, 


CHAPTER III 
PROCEDURE 

Article 39—1. Tho official languages 
of tho Court shall be Fronch and 
English. If the parties agree that tho 
case sliall be conducted in French, 
tho judgment shall be delivered in 
Fronch. If the parties agree that the 
case shall be conducted in English, 
the jndgmont shall be delivered in 
English. 

2. In the absence of am agreement 
as to which language shall be em¬ 
ployed, each party may, in tho 
pleadings, use the language which 
it profore; the decision of tho Court 
shall be given in French and English. 
In this caso the Court shall at the 
same tinio dotormine which of tho 
two texts shall be considered as 
authoritative. 

3. The Court shall, at the request 
of any party, authorize a language 
other than French or English to be 
used by that party. 

Article 40—I. Cases are brought 
before the Court, as the caso may 
bo, either by the notification, of the 
special agreement or by a written 
application addressed to tho Regis¬ 
trar. In either case the subject of 
the dispute and the parties snail be 
indicated. 

2. The Registrar shall forthwith 
communicate tho application to all 
concerned. 

3. He shall also notify the Mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations through 
the Secretary-General, and also any 
other states entitled to appear before 
the Court, 

Article 41—1, Tho Court shall have 
tho power to indicate, if it considers 
that circumstances so require, any 
provisional measures which ought to 
bo takhn to presorvo the rospoctive 
rights of oithor party. 

2. Pending tho final decision, 
notice of the measures suggested 
shall forthwith be given to the 
parties and to tho Security Council. 


Article 42—1. Tho parties shall bo 
represented by agents. 

2. They may have tho assistance 
of counsel or advocates boforo tho 
Court. 

3. The agents, counsel, and advo¬ 
cates of partios before the Court shall 
enjoy the privileges and immunities 
necessary to the Independent exor¬ 
cise of their duties. 

Article 43—r. Tho procedure shall 
consist of two parts: written nnd oral. 

2. The written proceedings shall 
consist of the communication to tho 
Court and to the parties of memo¬ 
rials, counter-memorials and, if 
necessary, replies; also all papers 
and documents in support. 

3. Those communications shall be 
made through tho Registrar, in the 
order and within tho time fixed by 
the Court. 

4. A certified copy of every docu¬ 
ment produced by one party shall be 
communicated to tho other party, 

5. The oral proceedings shall con¬ 
sist of the hearing by the Court of 
witnesses, experts, agents, counsel, 
and advocates. 

Article 44—x. For the service of all 
notices upon persons other than the 
agents, counsel, and advocates, the 
Court shall apply direct to the gov¬ 
ernment of tho state upon whose 
territory tho notice has to be sorved. 

2. The same provision shall apply 
whenever steps are to bo taken to 
procure evidence on tho spot. 
Article 45—Tho hearing shall be 
under the control of the President 
or, if he Is unable to preside, of the 
Vice-President; if neither is able to 
preside, the senior judge present 
shall prosido. 

Article 46—Tho hearing in Court 
shall be public, unless the Court 
shall decide otherwise, or unless the 
parties demand that tho public be 
not admitted. 

Article 47—1. Minutes shall be made 
at each hoaxing and signed by the 
Registrar and tho President. 

2. Thoso minutes alone sliall be 
authentic. 

Article 48—The Court shall make 
orders for the conduct of the, caso, 
shall decide tho form and time in' 
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which cadi party must conclude its 
arguments, and make all arrange¬ 
ments connected with the taking 
ot evidence. 

Article 49—The Court may, oven 
before the hearing begins, cull upon 
the agon Is to produce any document 
or to supply nny explanations, 
b'ornial note shall lie taken of any 
refusal. 

Article 50—The Court may. at any 
timo, entrust any individual, body, 
bureau, commission, or other organ¬ 
isation that it may select, with (ho 
task of carrying out au enquiry or 
giving an export opinion. 

Article 51—During the hoaring any 
relevant questions nro to lie put to 
Clio witnesses and exports under the 
conditions laid down by tho Court 
in the rules ol procedure referred to 
in Article 30. 

Article 52 —Aftor tho Court tins 
rocoived the proofs and evidence 
within tho time specified hir tho 
purpose, it may refuse to accept any 
further oral or written evidence that 
one parly mny desire to present 
unless the. other side consents. 

Article S3—1. Whenever one of tho 
parties does not appear ljoforo tho 
Court, or fails to defend its case, tho 
othor party may call upon tho Court 
to decide in favour of its claim. 

2. The Court must, before doing 
so, satisfy itself, not only that it has 
jurisdiction in. accordance with Arti¬ 
cles 36 and 37, but also tlmt tho 
claim is well toundodin fact and law. 
Article 34—1. When, subject to the 
control of tho Court, the agents, 
counsel, trad advocates havo com¬ 
pleted their presentation of the case, 
tho President shall declare tho 
hoaring closod. 

2. The Court shall withdraw to 
consider the judgment. 

3. The deliberations of tho Court 
shall take place in private and 
remain secret. 

Article 55—1. All questions shall bo 
decided by a majority of the judges 
present. 

2. In the ovont ot an equality of 
votes, the President or tho judgo 
who acts in his placo shall have a 
casting vote. 


Article 56—r, The judgment shall 
at :i U> 1 Im re,isi ins on which it is based. 

•i. It shall contain tho names ol 
iho judges who have taken part in 
tho decision. 

Article 57 - I f the judgment duos not 
represent In whole or in pint Llio 
unanimous opinion of tho judges, 
:iny judge shall In' mil it led to deliver 
a .separate opinion. 

Article 58' The judgment shall lw 
signed by the President and hy the 
liegistrar. It shall lie read in open 
court, due notice having been given 
to the agents. 

Article 59 • Tho decision of the Court 
luvi no binding force except between 
tho parties and in respect of that 
particular case. 

Article 60—Tlui judgment is dual 
and without appeal, ill the ovont of 
dispute as to tho moaning or scope 
of tho judgment, the Court shall 
construe it upon tho request of any 
party. 

Article 61—1. An application for 
revision of a judgment may bo made 
only when it is based upon tho dis¬ 
covery of some fact of such a nature 
as to be a decisive factor, which fact 
was, when tho judgment was given, 
unknown to tho Court and also to 
the party churning revision, always 
provided that such ignorauco was 
not due to negligence. 

2. The proceedings for revision 
shall bo opened by ajudgmont oftiie 
Court expressly recording tho exist¬ 
ence ol tho now fact, rueogniziiig tlmt 
it has sucli a diameter as to lay tbo 
case open to revision, and declaring 
the application admissible on this 
ground. 

3. Tho Court may require previous 
compUanco with tho torms of tho 
iudguiont liofore it admits proceed¬ 
ings in revision. 

4. Tho application for revision 
must bo mode at latest witldn six 
moatlis of tho discovery of the new 
fact. 

5. No application for revision may 
bo made after tho lapse of ton yews 
from the date of tlio judgment 

Atticle 62—1. Should a state con¬ 
sider that it lias an interest of a legal 
nature) which may bo affected by the 
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decision in tho case, it may submit a 
request to tUo Court to be permitted 
to intervene. 

2. It shall be Xor the Court to 
decide upon this request, 

Article 63—1. Whenever the con¬ 
struction of a convention to which 
stalos other than those concerned in 
tho case are parties is in question, 
tho Kegistrar shall notify all such 
states forthwith. 

2. Every state so notified has the 
right to intervene in tho proceedings; 
but if it uses this right, the construc¬ 
tion given by the judgment will bo 
equally binding upon it. 

Article 64—Unless otherwise de¬ 
cided by the Court, each party shall 
boar its own costs. 

CHAPTER IV 
ADVISORY OPINIONS 

Article 65—1. The Court may give an 
advisory opinion on any legal ques¬ 
tion at the request of whatever body 
may bo authorized by or in accord¬ 
ance with tho Charter of tho United 
Nations to make such a request, 

2. Questions upon which tho 
advisory opinion of tlio Court is 
asked shall bo laid before the Court 
by means of a written request con¬ 
taining an exact statement of the 
question upon which an opinion is 
required, and accompanied by all 
documents likoly to throw light upon 
tho question. 

Article 66 —r. The Registrar shall 
forthwith give notice of the request 
for an advisory opinion to all states 
ontitled to appear before tho Court 

3. Tho Registrar shall also, by 
moans of a special and direct com¬ 
munication, notify any state entitled 
to appoar before the Court or inter¬ 
national organization considered by 
the Court, or, should it not bo sitting, 
by the President, as likoly to be able 
to furnish information on the ques¬ 
tion, that the Court will be prepared 
to receive, witliin a timo Emit to be 
fixed by the President, written state¬ 
ments, or to hear, at a pubEc sitting 
to bo hoid for the purpose, oral 
statements relating to the question. 

3. Should any such state entitled 
to appear bofore tho Court have 
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failed to recoivo the special com¬ 
munication referred to in paragraph 
2 of this Article, such state may 
express a desire to submit a written 
statement or to be hoard; and the 
Court will decide. 

4. States and organizations hav¬ 
ing presented written or oral state¬ 
ments or both shall be permitted to 
comment on the statements made by 
othor states or organizations in the 
form, to the extent, and witliin tho 
time Emits which the Court, or, 
should it not be sitting, tho Presi¬ 
dent, shall decide in each particular 
case. Accordingly, tho Registrar 
shall in due time communicate any 
such written statements to states 
and organizations having submitted 
similar statements. 

Article 67—The Court shall deEvor 
its advisory opinions in open court, 
notlco having been given to tho 
Secretary-General and to the repre¬ 
sentatives of Members of the Umted 
Nations, of other states and of 
international organizations immedi¬ 
ately concerned. 

Article 68—In tho exorciso of its 
advisory functions ihe Court shall 
further be guided by the provisions 
of tho present Statute which apply 
in contentious cases to tho extent 
to which it recognizes them to be 
appEcable. 

CHAPTER V 
AMENDMENTS 

Article 69—Amendments to the pre¬ 
sent Statute shah bo effected by the 
same procedure as is providod by the 
Charter of the United Nations for 
amendments to tliat Charter, subject 
however to any provisions which the 
General Assembly upon recommend¬ 
ation of the Security Council may 
adopt concerning tho participation 
of states which are parties to tho 
present Statute but are not Members 
of the United Nations. 

Article 70—The Court shall have 
power to propose such amendments 
to the present Statute as it may deem 
necessary, through written commu¬ 
nications to the Secretary-General, 
for consideration in conformity with 
tho provisions of Article 69. 
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eral Counsel and Director of T-egal 
Department: Mr. A. H. . Folior 
(U.S.A.). Secretary to Mr. A. H. 
Feller: Misa Ann Hulboxt (U.K.). 
Hxecutive Officer: Dr. Vladimir 
Fabry (Czechoslovakia), Division of 
General Legal Questions: I-egal Offi¬ 
cers: Mr. Oscar Schachter (U.S.A.). 
Dr. Ilya Rath (Czechoslovakia). Dr. 
Antony Loriche (Franco). Dr. Alex¬ 
ander Kiomlk (Poland). Secretaries: 
Mrs. Phyllis N. Baker (U.K.). Mias 
Josephine E, Dodgo, M.B.E. (U.IC), 
Mrs. Silvia F. Forkoa (U.fi.A.). Divi¬ 
sion of the Development and Codifica¬ 
tion of International Law: Director: 
Dr. Yuon-li Liang (China). Legal 
Officer: Dr. Potox Sfcabell (Norway). 
Legal Assistant : Dr. Wellington Koo, 
Jr. (China). Division of Privileges 
and Immunities: Director: Dr. 
Hanna Saba (Egypt). Legal Officer: 
Dr. Marc Schroiber (Belgium), 
Secretary: Miss Gina F. Windsor 
(U.IC). 


DEPARTMENT OF CONFERENCE 
AND GENERAL SERVICES- As¬ 
sistant Secretary-General in Charge 
of Conference ami General Services: 
Mr. Adii;m I’olt (Netherlands). Per¬ 
sonal Assistant to Mr. Putt: Mr. 
Christopher Burney (11. K.). Secre¬ 
tary to Mr. Pelt: Mias Chrialino 
Enuro (France). Secretary to Mr. 
Runny: Miss Solid niKubln (IJ.S.A.). 
Director, Conference ami General 
Services: Mr. David tJ. Vaughan 
(U.S.A.). Secretary to Mr. Vaughan: 
Mias Klizaluith Gustafson (U.S.A.). 
Hxecutive Officer: Mr. Joseph fi. 
Tsipoz, Jr. (IJ.S.A.). Secretary to Mr. 
Lopes: Mrs. Mao S. Hong (U.S.A.). 
Assistant to Diroetor: Mr. A. Caroy 
Soward, Jr. (U.S.A.). Assistant to 
Hxecutive Officer: Mr. Johu A. Olvet 
(U .S. A.). Gadget antipersonnel Clerk: 
Miss Dorothy Goodall (Canada). 
Headquarters Technical Planning 
Staff— Director: Mr. Howard K. 
Monhlnick (IJ.S.A.). Secretary to 
Headquarters Planning Staff: Mr. 
Glcmn E. Dunnott (IJ.S.A.). Secretary 
to Mr. Manhinich: Mias Mary Simp¬ 
son (U.S.A.). Assistant to the Direc¬ 
tor: Mr. Van Court Haro (U.S.A.). 
Site Planner: Mr. A. J. Kabuck 
(tJ.S.A,). Landscape Architect: Mr. 
wilbur Simonson (U.S.A.). Legal 
Adviser: Mr. W. A. Rosoborough 
(U.S.A.). 

Employee Housing Staff— Director: 
Mr. W, Spoucor Thompson (U.S.A.). 
Deputy Director: Mr. It. D. Potter 
(U.S.A.). Realty Adviser; Mr. Charlos 
W. Lange (U.S.A.), 


Bureau of Technical Services— 
Director: Mr. Francois Stofonini 
(Franco), Secretary: Mias Anne Pion 
(Canada). 


Languages Division— Director; Mr. 
Goorgo J. Mathieu (Franco). Deputy 
Director: Mr. Charles H. Lo Bosquet 
(U.K.). Secretary of Division: Miss 
Elizabeth M. Spsirs (U.IC). Personal 
Assistant to Director: Mrs. Bertho 
Roitor (U.S.A.). Personal Assistant 
to Deputy Director: Miss Mary Tom 
(U.IC). Assistant Secretary of Divi¬ 
sion: Miss Jonino Herbert (Franco). 
Assistant Documents Officer: Mr, 
Robert C, Kaminker (Franco). Inter¬ 
preters' Section: Chief Interpreter: 
Mr. Joan Herbert (France). Inter- 
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prelcrs: Mr. Jean H. Baric (Franco). 
Mr. George Frank. Mrs. Nina Himly 
(France). Mr. Robert Daniol Hogg 

S tJ.rC). Mr. Andre Kamiukor 
France). Mr. Georges Kaminlcer 
Franco), Mr. Maurico Martin 
(Franco). Mr. George Margonliiis. 
Mr. Gregory Mciksina (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Leo Pap (U.S.A.). Mr. Georges 
S. Rabiuovitch (Switzerland). Mr. 
Jcan - Francois Roza n - ltosenblith 
(Franco). Miss Irnia Seijo (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Alexia TatischeiT (U.S.A.), Mr. 
Nicholas Toslcnko (Franco). Mr, 
Georges Tliorgovsky (France). Sec¬ 
retary of Section: Miss Zula Melup 
(U.S.A.). French Section: Chief of 
Section: Mr. Romain Godot (Franco). 
Reviser: Mr. Edmond Ulrich 
(France). Translators: Mr. Fierro 
Blancho (Cunada). Miss Nadia 
Chlepnor (Belgium). Mr. Fierro 
Daviault (Canada). Miss Gabriollo 
Fayot (France). Miss Mario-Blancho 
Fontaine (Canada). Mrs. Suzanne 
Forguos (Franco). Mr. Andrd Gauch- 
oron (Franco). Mr. Adolphe Gouro- 
vitch. Mr. Albert Hamel (Canada). 
Mr. Louis d’-Hautesorvo (Canada). 
Mr. Robert Lo Bldols (France). Mr. 
Robert Lobbo (France). Mrs. Jac¬ 
queline Mattel (France). Secretary 
of Section: Mme Marlo-TUdrcao 
Artaud (Haiti). English Section; 
Chief of Soction:Mx. George F. Samp¬ 
son (U.K.), Reviser: Mr. Francis G. 
Bertboud (U.K.). Translators: Mr. 
John V. Horne (U.K.). Mr. Allred 
L. Lehmann (U.K.). Mrs. Sheila 
Mathieu (France). Mr. Gerard G. 
Shelley (U.K.). Secretary of Sec¬ 
tion: MisH Mila Frotltoh (Yugo¬ 
slavia). Russian Section: Chief of 
Section; Mr. Peter Grlgorovich- 
Barsky (U.S.A.). Revisers:ur. Boris 
Bogoslovsky (U.S.A,). Mr. Vladimir 
Terentiev (U.S.A). Mr. Alexander 
Yakovleff. Translators: Mr. Waldo- 
mar .Kniagovitch (U.S.A.). Mrs. 
Christine Krotkov (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Nicholas Mandxovsky (CJ.SA.). Mr. 
Nicholas W. Orloff (U.S.A), Mr. 
William Pogorelsjey (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Nicholas P. Prischepenko (U.S.A.). 
Mr.' Basil Waldemar Rodkovitch 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Roman Sagovsky 
(U.K.), Mr. Sorge Wolff. Secretary of 
Section: Mrs. Fanny Tate (U.K.). Bi¬ 
lingual Stenographers: Mrs. Naaejda' 


Creed (U.K.). Mra. Nadia Offenbach 
(U.S.A,). Mrs. Irene Pogorclsky 
(U.S.A.). Mrs. Anna Rubinstoin 


(U.S.A.). Mrs. Anna Rubinstoin 
(U.S.A.j. Miss Elizabeth Rakiaky 
(U.S.A.). Bilingual Typist: Miss 
Anita Price (U.S.A.). Bilingual 
Clerk-Typist: Miss Irene Tate (U.K.). 
Spanish Section: Chief of Section: 
Mr. Josd S. Iribarrcn (U.S.A.). Re¬ 
viser: Mr. R. A. Fusoni (Argentina). 
Translators: Mr. Mario de Berna- 
schina (Panama). Mr. Guillermo 
Brown (Chile). Mr. Jos <5 Luciano 
Cuadra (Nicaragua). Mr. Alvaro 
Galvan (U.S.A.), Mr. Enrique A. 
Giro (Cuba). Mr. Henry Lewis- 
Comas (Argentina). Miss Marina 
Orellanna (Chile). Mr. Juan Ro- 
driguoz (U.S.A.). Mr. Adrian Vi- 
daurre (U.S.A.). Mr. Joseph R. Jordi 
(U.S.A.). Secretary of Section: Miss 
Beatriz Schaffran (U.S.A.). Secre¬ 
tary: Miss Eleanor Sparks (Canada). 
Bilingual Stenographer: Miss Evolyn 
Roig (U.S.A.). Bilingual Typists: 
Miss Mary C. Farotra (U.S.A.). Miss 
Mary Gregora (U.S.A.). Miss Hilda 
A. Polanco (U.S.A). Miss Pilar Pons 
(Ecuador). Mrs. Carmen Sands 
(U.S.A.). Miss Moira Wilson (U.K.). 
Chinese Section: Acting Chief of 
Section: Dr. Ldon Chang (China). 
Reviser: I>r. Tze-Hslang Ouyang 
(China). Translators: Mir. Chun-Chi 
Chon (China). Mr. Robert T. C. Mok 


Mr. Yeo Chen Zia (China). Mr. Hon 
Hun Heo (China). Secretary of 
Section; Miss Helen W.BaU (U.S.A.). 
English-French Shorthand-Typing 
Pool: Supervisor: Mrs. Dncie de 
Vienno Blanc (U.S.A.). Assistant 
Supervisors: Miss Magdoleino Allard 
(Canada), Mrs. Laure Boulanger 
(Belgium). Miss Ella Davies (U.I?.). 
Mrs. Yvonne Faust (France). Steno¬ 
graphers: Miss Claire Alarm (Can¬ 
ada). Mra, Lydie Anselme (Haiti). 
Miss Jeanne Audet (Canada). Miss 
Rita Bdlangor (Canada). Miss Marie 
Belleau (Canada). Miss Suzanne 
Bertrand (Canada). Miss Franjoise 
do Billy (Canada). Miss Natalie 
Calabro (U.S.A.), Miss Odette Ces- 
bron (Fiance), Miss Fernando Char- 
land (Canada). Mrs. R&ymonde 
Chiavaro (Belgium). Mira Huguette 
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Carter (Egypt). Mias Charlotte 
Kacando (Kruune). Mias Mario Cotir- 
diuno (Canada). Mm. Snzauno 
Holmes (France). Miss Aimu-Mario 
Hubert (Franco). Mrs. Vera j nnknsis 
(Lithuania). Mias OWhi Karpo 
(Franco). Miss Alice l.alantlo (C.111- 
uda). Mias Andrde 1 .aniairhe (Can¬ 
ada). Miss Claire lArorque (Ciuuula). 
Miss Odette Leblanc (Caiuula). Mrs. 
J,uoio Ixi Scioller (France). Miss 
Aline Mallei, (Canada). Mis. Jteiu'o 
Mnngoii&s (Haiti). Miss George!lo 
M(s)rc (U.S.A.). Mias Michelle Nad¬ 
eau (Canada). Miss Fleurotte 1 ‘arout 
(Canada). Miss V'ulvio I’nugc.t 
(Haiti). Mrs. Lina Currier (bianco). 
Mias Helen l’orry (U.K.). Mias Mario 
I’omm (Canada). Miss Anno I’ion 
(Canada). MissThdteuo Poirier (Can- 
tula). Miss Silvia l 1 cats (lic.uculor). 
Miss Anita Kdgia (Canada). Miss 
I'ilar Saldivar (Mexico), Mins Aurora 
Stephen (Dominican .Republic). Mrs. 
Gommino Vatran (France), Miss 
Holcn O’Connor (U.S.A.). Linguistic 
Research: Mr. George N. Kates 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Stanley Gorr (IJ.S.A.). 
Miss Shirley Donczor (U.S.A.). 
Editorial Division- -Office of the Di¬ 
rector: Director: Mr. K. Dolavonay 
(Franco). Secretary to the Director: 
Miss L. I’e.rya (France,). Deputy Di¬ 
rector; Mr. J. A. Keynor (U.K.), Sec¬ 
retary to the Deputy Director: Miss 

G, Moore (U.S.A.). Administrative 
Assistant: Miss F, Chell (U.K.). 
Documents Distribution Officer and 
Archivist: Miss V. Fry (U.K.). Secre¬ 
tary to Documents Distribution Offi¬ 
cer: Miss E. Wirth (U.S.A.). Special 
Assistant, Layout and Production: 
Mr. D. Leigh Waller (U.K.). Special 
Editorial Adviser: Miss G. C. Dixon 
(U.IC). Editor of the Handbook: Miss 
M. M, Hoatlv. Secretary: MIsb C. 
Alario (Canada). Editing Section: 
English Group: Head of Group: Mr. 

H. Granville Fletcher (U.IC). Senior 
Editor: Ml. J. D. Farquhar (U.K.). 
Assistant Editors: Miss H. Gorton 
(U.S.A.), Mr. M. Mlnchin (U.IC). 
Mrs. H. G. Scott (U.S.A.). French 
Group: Senior Editors ,‘Mr. P, Dolour 
(Franco). Mr. P. Luont (France). 
Assistant Editors: Miss G. Barinet 
(Franco). Miss A. Salva (France). 
Mr. G. do Wariincourt (France). 
Secretary: Miss J. do Cosmi (Franco). 


Russian Group: Head of Group: Mr. 
H. Skomoiovsky (U.S.K.Ii.). As¬ 
sistant Editor: Mis. ('.. Winston 
(IJ.S.S.U.). Spanish Group: Assist¬ 
ant Editor: Miss J. Calvert (U.IC). 
Secretary: Miss T, An/;iiilu (Chile). 
Precis - Writing Section: English 
Group: English I'nhis-Writers: Mr, 
G. Wade (U.S.A.). Miss H. M. 
Klwortliy (U.S.A.). Miss S. Pushkin 
(il.S.A.J. Erench Group: Secretary 
to fiend of Group: Miss M. Dumas 
(Franco). Fmuh I‘rfris-Writers: 
Mr. it. Nivollt* (France), Mr. ]{, Hrd 
(i''ranc-e). Verbatim Reporting Sec¬ 
tion: English Verbatim Reporting 
Group: Supervisor; Miss Francos 
Farrell (U.S.A.). Verbatim Reporters: 
Miss H, Cleimms (U.H.A.). Mr, J. 
Collins (U.S.A.), Mr, M. Friodmiin 
(U.S.A.). Mr. J. Ktuqmol (U.S.A.), 
Miss II. Mavicante (IJ.S.A.). Mr. 
D. Pose (U.S.A.). Mr. li. H. 
Solomon (U.S.A.). Mr. C. Topper 
(IJ.S.A.). Mr. A. Weinstein 
(IJ.S.A.). Miss M. Williamson (Can¬ 
ada). Mrs. M, Yuniek (IJ.S.A.). 
Trainees: Miss A. D’Alnllo (U.S.A.). 
Miss J. Oplnur (U.S.A.). Miss A. 
Voitor (U.S.A.). Transcribers; Miss 
1 C. Cohen (U.H.A.h Mrs. T. Keyes 
(IJ.S.A.). Miss Jl. Do Simono 
(IJ.S.A.). Mr. It. Young (IJ.S.A.). 
Clerk: Miss S. Wolfaon (U.S.A.). 
French Verbatim Reporting Group: 
Supervisor: Miss li. Aubort (Switzer¬ 
land). Verbatim Reporters: Miss M. 
GohlsehUcI (Franco), Mr. II. Le 
Scioller (Franco). Mr. G. Tromhert 
(Franco). Mrs. M. Visgor-tCslonp 
(Fiance). Trans enters: Mrs. O. 
Anker (Franco). Miss D. D'Hent 
(Franco). Miss C. Laroquo (Canada). 
Miss A. Mallot (Canada). Miss H. 
Iteniori (Canada). 

Documents Division— Offset of Direc¬ 
tor: Direotor: Mr. Waldo Chmnboilin 
(U.S. A ,).A dminisirativo Officer; Mrs. 
Isobol Wallace (U.K.), Personnel 
and Requisitions Officer: Miss Bar¬ 
bara Conlthard (U.K.). Secretaries: 
Mtb. Muriel Wood (U.IC). Miss Ida 
M. Salcedo (IT.S.A.). Mrs, Ruth 
Ranallo (U.S.A.). Supply Clerk: Mr. 
Walter Shoiman (U.S.A.). Records 
Clerk: Miss Floronco Farhi (U.S.A.). 
Liaison and Reference Unit: Liaison 
Office: Liaison Officers: Miss Diana 
Underwood (U.K.). Mr. Paul Leake 
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(U.S.A.). Mm. Chl-HuiChoi (China). 
Miss Kdiln Lakasova (Czocho- 
slovakia). Miss Shirioy Wimborley 
(U.K.). Mr. Samuel Foiifor (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Iioruor In, Cunts (U.S.A.). Mr, 
Anthony Roborls {CJ.Iv.J. Clerk- 
Typists: Miss Leona GoiUricd 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Sanford L, Classman 
(U.S.A.). Reference Office: Chief: Mr. 
Harry N. M. Winlun (U.S.A.). hide* 
Officers: Miss Edita Stiassnn (Czecho¬ 
slovakia). Miss Janet D. B. Wallace 
(U.K.). Mr. Herman. A. Storn 
(U.S.A.). Milo Suzanne I-egrand 
(franco). Clerk-Typists: Miss Ida 
Morson (U.S.A.). Miss Betty Ruben- 
steiu (U.H.A.). Miss Marjorie Robin¬ 
son (U.S.A.), Mr. Georgo II. Smith 
(U.S.A.). File Clerk: Mr. Coy Leo 
Cox (U.S.A.). Reproduction Section: 
Chief: Mr. Daniel D. Do Walt 
(U.S.A.). Assistant Chiefs: Mr. 
Clmrlos E. Tobbo (U.S.A.j, Mr. 
Douglas Flulchor (U.K.). Secretary: 
Miss Joyce Lovull (U.K.), Clerks: 
Miss Mary Cannon (U.S.A.). Miss 
Marlon Tulbort (U.S.A.). Mr. Henry 
H. Richards (U.S.A.). Offset Unit: 
Mr. liarvoy 1 ’. Block (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Frank C. Bottaro (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Eugene Forraro (U.S.A.), Mr. Ray¬ 
mond L. Bishop (U.S.A.). Mitlti- 
graph-A ddressograph: Mull if ax Unit: 
Mrs, Thelma Lightfoot (U.S.A,). 
Mr. Joseph A. Natoli (U.S.A.). 
Photoslat-unalid Unit: Mr. Frank 
McDonald (U.S.A,). Maintenance 
Unit: Mr, William Brewer (U.S.A.). 
Varilypo Unit: Mias Daphne Her¬ 
bert (U.S.A.). Miss Sylvia M, Bruce 
(U.S.A.). Mimeograph Unit: Chief: 
Mr. L. Joseph O’fcuofo (U. 9 .A.). 
Supervisor: Mr. Murray Appel- 
banm (U.S.A.). Operators: Mr. 
John Ericsson (U.S.A.). Mr. Zachary 
Frank (U.S.A,), Mrs. Boatrico Hicks 

I U.S.A.). Mr, Edgar Holmes 
U.S.A.). Mr, Joseph Jansen 
U.S.A.). Mr. Maynard Josophs 
U.S.A. . Mr. Vivian H. Homy 
U.S.A.j. Mr. John Leo (U.S.A.). 
Miss Pearline Lewis (U.S.A-). Mr. 
James J. Salmon, Jr. (U.S.A,), Mr. 
David Schpolsky (U.S.A.). Mr. 
William W. Burns (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Solomon Pavloff (U;S,A.). Mr.' 
Ormond C. Abbott (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Richard, E. Addison (U.S.A;)- Miss 
L i lli a n Barrow (U.S.A.), Mrs. Olga 


Cubinski (U.S.A.). Mr. Hyman Dol- 
gonowitz (U.S.A.). Mr. Leon Elve- 
son (U.S.A.). Mr. Guorge P. Foster 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Robert J. Hurry 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Benjamin A. Jackson 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Charles II. Jackson 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Konnoth O. Lambert 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Joseph R. Lango 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Seymour Millor 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Jesso W. Magowan 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Earl Morgan (U.S.A,). 
Mr. Cyril Mumford (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Aaron Nctbum (U.S.A.). Mr. Nor¬ 
man Bonner (U.S.A.). Mr. Adolphe 
Vetera (U.S.A.). Miss Mary Petrak 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Alfred L. Shapiro 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Herbert J. Stinnett 
(U.S.A,). Mr. Murray Toback 
(U.S.A.). Mrs. Elsie Tyler (U.S.A.). 
Mr. George M. West (U.S.A.). Mr. 
James W. Williams (U.S.A.). Miss 
Francos L. Williams (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Louis P. Vanterpool (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Alexander Kioto (U.S.A.). Mr. John 
P. Atanat (U.S.A.). Miss Bertha 
Brewington (U.S.A.). Composition 
Unit: Chief: Mrs. Eva Appelbaum 
(U.K.). Supervisors; Miss Dorothy 
Toback (U.S.A.). Mr. Clarence G. 
Perry (U.S.A.). Mr. Morris Birn- 
baum (U.S.A.). Typists: Mr. ranIV. 
Adams (U.S.A.). Miss Antoinette N. 
Albaneso (U.S.A.). Miss Fannio 
Allen (U.S.A.). Mrs. Sylvia T. 
Babsok (U.S.A.). Mr. James Brady 
(U.S-A-). Miss Jeanette G, Butler 
(U.S.A.). Miss Rita H. Clynch 
(U.S.A.). Miss Mary Davitian 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Robert A. D 1 Lo¬ 
renzo (U.S.A.). Mrs, Mary Ethoridge 
(U.S.A.). Miss Mildred Frankel 

I U.S.A.). Mr. Jesse Greenwald 
U.S.A.). Mr. Bernard Ginsberg 
U.S.A.), Mr. Terence J. Hickey 
U.S.A.). Miss Dorothea E. Hoff¬ 
man (U.S.A.). Mr. Goorge W. Jacobs 
(U.S.A.). Mrs. Nell E, Lnngsam 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Cyril C. Linde (Pan¬ 
ama), Mr. Warren V, Mayors 
(U.S-A.), Mr, JohnMcGnire (U.S.A.) 
Mr, Julio D. Melendez (U.S.A.). 
Miss Alma Louis Mizrachi (U.S-A.). 
Mr. Robert G. Padden (U.S-A.). Mr. 
Peter ■ P. Patalano (U.S.A.). Mr. 
I'-olix, Ramirez (U.S.A.). Mr. Nor¬ 
man B, Shimkm (U.S.A,). Miss 
Marion V. Avoxa (U.S.A.). Miss Ida 
Siegel (U.S.A.)’. Mr. Stanford Silver- 
aian (U.S.A.). Miss Mildred Venoh- 
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leiscr (U.S.A.). Mias Wanda A. 
Wolosku (U.S.A.), Miss Marilyn 
JCieglor (U.S.A.). Mr. Jack Zilin 
(U.S.A,). Proof-Heading Unit: Chief: 
Miss Eileen Hold (U.K.). Readers: 
Mrs. Irene Greunwuld (U.S.A.), Mr, 
Neal W. Richmond (U.S.A.). Miss 
Hose Roberts (U.S.A.), Distribution 
Section: Chief: Mrs. Mabel Hatter 
(Canada). Deputy Chief: Mr. Leslie 
I 1 '. Larsons (U.K.), Secretaries: Miss 
Hilda K. Jennings (U.K.). Miss 
Dorothy Greenberg (U.S.A.), In¬ 
ternal Distribution Unit: Chief: Mr. 
Royaolcl Stophons (U.lt.). Routing 
Office: Chief Clerk: Mr. A. S. Begbio 
(U.K.). Clerks: Mr. James I’. Burns 
(U.S.A,). Mr. Louis Gorslit (U.S.A.). 
Mr. William F. King (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Williura J. Lundon (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Jacob Tnkdarian (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Kugono Virgilio (U.S.A,). Enquiry 
Clerks: Mr. l J aul Roothoott (Bel¬ 
gium). Miss Patricia Myore (U.S.A.), 
Mr, Tamos Russell (U.S.A.). Ex¬ 
ternal Distnbution Unit: Chief: Mr. 
E. Burdott (U.IC.J. Routing Office: 
Supervisor: Mr. Jolui E. McNeill 
(U.JK.). Clerks: Miss Kathleen Dully 
(U.S.A.). Mr. William E. Itobinsou 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Josoph R. Oatos 
(U.S.A,). Stock Office: Supervisor: 
Mr. John Conway (TJ.S.A.). Clerks: 
Mr. Josoph H. Mealy (U.S.A.). 
Printing Section: Acting Chief and 
Consultant: Mr. E. K. Ritter 
(U.S.A.). Assistants to Mr. Ritter: 
Ur. C. A. Ruobsam (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Bruce Wallnce (U.S.A.). Assistant 
Chief: Mr. Davo Morris (U.S.A.), 
Administrative Officer: Miss Mano 
Lou Lanni. Copy Preparation: Mr, 
Wasol G. Despolka (TJ.S.A,), Mr. 
Herbert M. Sandborn (U.S.A,). Mr. 
ConBtantino T, Worth (U.S.A,). Mr. 
Tin-Yau Fung (China). Clerk; Mr, 
Roger Levy (TJ.S.A.). Clerk-Typist: 
Miss Katherine Ferrante (U.S.A,). 
Clerk-Stenographer: Miss Rlioda 
Metz (U.S.A.). Sales Section: Acting 
Chief: Mr. William C. Powell 
(U.S.A). Secretary to Mr. Potvell: 
Miss Ruth Krause (U.S.A.). 

Library and Archives Division— 
Acting Librarian: Mr, S. Hartz Ras¬ 
mussen (Denmark). Deputy Librar - 
brarian: Mr. Albert C. Gerould 
(U.S.A.). Secretary: Miss Mario 
Hughes (U.S.A). Acquisition Sec¬ 


tion: Chief of Section: Mr. Paul S. 
Alien (U.S.A.). Mr. Jlynek Gross- 
man (Czechoslovakia). Miss Elso 
Wnlil (Denmark). Clerks: Miss 
Gladys Silvorbliilt (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Hugh Poster (TJ.S.A.). Archive 
Sedioli: Chief of Section: Mr, Arvid 
Pardo (Malta). Mias Ursula Hocuh- 
croft (U.K.). Miss Miriam Elliott 
(U.K.). Miss Rosamund Simson 
(U.K.) Miss Vera O’Krinsky 
(U.S.A.). 

Presentation Service— Acting Chief: 
Mr. David Zabludowsky (U.S.A), 
Administrative Assistant: Mias Hazol 
ii. Capsey (U.S.A,). Chief Designer: 
Mr. Abel Sorenson (U.S.A.). De¬ 
signers: Mr. Jack Bockor (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Harold Wultor (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Albort Landry (U.S.A.), Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Vaill (U.S.A.). Cartographer: 
Mr. Jxo Droztlod (TJ.S.A.). Clerk: 
Mibs Agnes Smith (U.S.A.). 

Bureau of General Services— Direc- 
tor: Mr. Byron F. Wood (Canada). 
Secretary: Miss Mary Bohan 
(U.S.A.). 

Purchase and Supply Division— 
Director: Mr. Frcdoriek A. Mapos 
(U.S.A.). Deputy Director: Mr. 
William M. Anderson (Canada). 
Secretary to Mr. Anderson: Mrs. 
Sylvia Rath (U.S.A.). Administra¬ 
tive Assistant: Mr. Milton E. Seibert 
(U.S.A.). Special Assistant: Mr. 
Fred T. Walker (U.S.A). lhirchase 
Section: Chief of Section: Mr. Rich¬ 
ard V, Elms (U.S.A.). Purchasing 
Assistants: Mr. Joseph G. Cardinal 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Jamoa McDonald 
U.S.A,). Miss Holou M, Murphy 
(U.S.A.). Secretary to Purchasing 
Assistants: Miss Barbara Runctz 
(U.S.A). Expeditor: Mr. Knut 
prednor (Norway). Standards Sec¬ 
tion: Chief of Section: Mr. D. T. 
Clements (U.S.A.). Control Section: 
Chief of Section: Mr. W, C. P. Rut¬ 
land (New Zealand). Secretary to 
Mr, Rutland: Miss Miriam Gassow 
(U.S.A). Property Accounting Unit: 
Mr, C. L. Law (U.S.A.), Mr, W. 
Stampfli (U.S.A.). Miss Lucille 
Fischer (U.S.A.). Mr. Harry Mar¬ 
tin (U.S.A.). Miss Greta Howell 
(U.SA.), Recording Unit: Record 
Clwh: Miss Ellen O'Slioa (U.S.A). 
Administrative Service Unit: Mr. TL 
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B. Steelman (TJ.S.A.), Mias Cnrmola 
Giuliono (U.SA.). Miss Josophino 
Leo (U.S.A.). Miss Rosemarie Frail - 
kel (U.SA,). Miss [''ranees Mitchell 
(U.S.A.). Miss Milliccnt Crawford 
(U.S.A.). Stores Section: Chief of 
Section: Mr, J. Maerery (U.S.A.). 
Receiving Unit; Mr, John Clootz 
(U.S.A.). Mr, James McGrath 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Benjamin Krishimui 
(U.SA.). Storage and Issue Unit: 
Mr. James Wight (Canada). Mr. 
Paul Fugariilo (U.S.A.). Mr, John 

C. O’Noii (IJ.S.A). Mr, Frank 
Ballizzi (U.S.A.). Mr. M ichaol Alamo 
(U.S.A.l. Mr. Hugo Cnmmna 

I U.S.A.l. Mr. John Connolly 
U.S.A.l. Mr. William Booker 
U.S.A.l. Mr. Patrick Doorty 
U.S.A.). Mr. Philip Schier (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Patty Borrico (U.S.A.). Mr. 
William Ryan (U.H.A.). Mr. John 
Marinolli (U.S.A.). Mr. WiUlam 
Miller (U.SA.). 

Conference Co-ordination Division— 
Director: Mr. C. M. Fonck (Bolglum). 
Assistant Director: Mr. L. 11. Her¬ 
man (Canada). Secretary: Miss I.or- 
roino Shea (Canada). Accounts Offi¬ 
cer (from Comptroller's offico): Mr. 
G. Lansky (U.S.A.l. Order of the Day 
Section: Deputy Chief: Miss Diana 
Chamberlain (Canada). Order of the 
Day Officers: Mr. E, O'Gorman 
(U.S.A.J. Mr. P. Larkin (U.S.A). 
Miss T. Duchynski (U.S.A). Dcle- 

E ' s' Receptionist: Mrs. M, Langk- 
(U.S.A.). Clerk Stenographer: 

. M. Berg (U.S.A.). Storeman: 
Mr. Kobort Green (U.S.A,). Confer¬ 
ence Planning Section: Conference 
Planning Officer: Mr. John B. Town- 
end (Now Zealand). Conference Ser¬ 
vice Officers: Mr. J. Do Brabant 
(Canada). Mr, J. W. Mnckell (Can¬ 
ada). Mr. W. H. Golbacb (U.SA). 
Assistant Conference Service Officers: 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood (Canada). 
Mr. ltoscoo V, Lewis (U.S.A). 
Clerk Stenographers: Mrs. F. De 
Diego (U.S.A.). Mrs. P. Taylor 
(Canada). 

Buildings, Management Service— 
Chief, Buildings Management Ser¬ 
vice: Mr. J. Bryan Straley (U.S.A.). 
Assistant Chief: Mi, A. It. T. Coke 
(U.K.). Special Assistant to Mr. 
Straley: Mr. Charles E, Bolduc. 
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Administrative Assistant to Mr. 
Straley: Miss Anno Radd (U.S.A.). 
Secretary to Mr. Straley: Miss Olga 
M. Moncoboni (U.S.A.). Clerk Ty¬ 
pist: Miss Joan Raymond (U.S.A.). 
Space Officers: Mr. Bloocker P, 
Somans (U.S.A.). Mr. Tnng-Ku Lin 
(Cldntt). Draftsman: Mr. Honry L. 
Millman (U.S.A.), Head, Service 
Unit: Mrs. FCay Thompson (U.K.). 
Secretary to Mrs. Thompson: Miss 
Sarah Tazbin (U.S.A.). Chief, Secur¬ 
ity Section: Mr. Frank Begley 
(U.S.A.). Security Officer: Mr. John 
J. Cosgrove (U.S.A.), Secretary to Mr. 
Begley: Miss Craco Ryan (U.S.A.). 
Pass Officer: Mr. Daniel Walsh 
(U.S.A.). Secretary to Pass Officer: 
Miss Janot L. Mellon (U.S.A.). As¬ 
sistant Pass Officers: Miss M. 
Botowinick (U.S.A.). Miss S. Matlin 
(U.S.A.). Night Duty Officers; Mr. 
W. B. Antin (U.S.A). Mr. R. C. 
Stein (U.S.A.). Mr.E. Syors (U.SA.). 
Receptionists: Miss B, Rlegel 
(U.S.A.). Miss J. Ayala (Colombia). 
Miss B. Blackwell (U.S.A). Mias M. 
Ebbitt (Canada). Miss E. Lee 
(China). Miss E. Sheer (Poland). 
Miss T. M. Shine (Canada). Miss E. 
Storch (Czechoslovakia). Miss N. 
Bestebreurejo (Netherlands). Miss 
Manuela Hawranick (Belgium). Mrs. 
Marguerite Guilmotte (Canada). 
Clerk Typists: Miss D. Miller 
(U.S.A.). Miss M. E. Policy (U.S.A). 
Chief, Maintenance Section: Mr. 
Norman S. Zink (U.S.A.). Secretary 
to Mr. Zink: Miss Ethel Krumholz 
(U.S.A). Head, Custodial Unit: Mr. 
P. Curtin (U.S.A). Head, Repair 
Unit; Mr. S. Hazelbauer (U.SA.). 
Head Foremen: Mr. R. Turkington 
(U.S.A.), Mr. V. Mandeae (U.S.A.). 
Mrs, M, Keller (U.S.A.) ■ Mr. F. Mc¬ 
Laughlin (U.S.A.). Mr. F. McClom- 
eghon (U.SA,). Chief, Sound and 
Recording Section: Mr. Robert Vin¬ 
cent (U.S.A.). Secretary to Chief, 
Sound anil Recording Section: Miss 
Shirley Rothman (U.S.A,). Head, 
Telephone Unit: Mrs. Ethel Scbnell 
(U.S.A.). Chief Operator: Mrs. Jano 
Galvin (U.S.A). RKO—Telephone 
Operators: Miss Agues Connelly 
(U.S.A). Miss Florence Sommervilfe 
(U.S.A,j. 6x0 Fifth Avenue Tele- 
Phone Operator: Miss Helen Rcape 
(U.SA.). 51 Madison Avenue Re- 
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ception Utf-Operator: Mins Shirley 
Gomlvun (U.S.A.). Special Assistant 
to Mr. Slritlrv: Mr, Jnueph Cnrlmne 
(tr.s.A.). 

Transportation Service -Chit'S <S 
Transportation Servient: Mr. J 1 '. J. 
Kauudom (II. If.). Secretary in Mr. 
Saunders: Miss Mery K. 1 Kilheaie. 
Technical Assistant: Mr. W. It. 
Squire (U.SA.). Secretary to Mr. 
Squire: Miss Helen Herz (li.S./V). 
Passenger Section: Chitj, Passenger 
Section: Mr. M. i f . l'ayne (U.K.). 
Secretary to Mr. Payne: Mrs. Alicea 
Sclin.ll (U.S.A.). Acting Administra¬ 
tive Assistant: Mr. V. A. DoAngeliu 
(U.S.A.). Mr. K. Davidson (U.S.A.). 
Miss Iithel Uorniio (U.S.A.). Mm. 
Theresa Haight (U.SA.). Miss Mar¬ 
garet Walker (U.S.A.). Mrs. Louise 
Woissman (U.S.A.). Travel Author¬ 
isation Assistant mid Information 

i l.aftc Success}: Miss Maty Mailmans 
U.S.A.). Arrival, Arrangements and 
deception Seel ion: Miss Margaret 
Windsor (tl.K.). Mum Cmrirudo 
McKittorie.U (U.S.A.). Miss 3 mrothy 
Herman (U.S.A.). Miss Mae Mar- 
rotta (U.S.A.). Miss Aida Pnscuul 
(U.SA.). Mr. E. J. Ridley (U.K.) 
(Baggage & Freight Agont). Hotel 
Accommodation Suction: Hotel Man¬ 
ager: Mr. Vernon Taylor (ITS.A.). 
Mrs. Silvia Mullins (U.K.). Mrs. 
Sylvia Scott (U.S.A.). Mins Ester 
Tomankt (U.S.A.). Mian Lucia Gard¬ 
ner (U.S.A.). Mias Barbara Fahys 
(U.S.A.), Mr. Prod J3odros» (U.S.A.), 
Mr. Dominick Bnccino (U.S.A.), 
Mias Evelyn Parent (U.S.A,)- Miss 
Doris Carroll (U.S.A.). Miss Laurel 
Gcttlobor (U.S.A.). Receptionist: 
Miss lb Patricia Meoluiu (U.S.A.). 
Messenger: Mr. Joromo Rospler 
(U.SA,). Local Transport Section: 
Lake Success: Chief, Local Trans¬ 
portation Section: Mr. Earl G, 
Moore. Secretary: Miss Peggy Jor¬ 
dan. Assistant to Mr, Moore: Mr. 
Alda Platti. Accountant: Mr. Robert 
Stevens. Clerh-Typist; Miss Flor¬ 
ence Kee. Dispatchers: Mr.'Robert 
O’Connor. Mr. Walter Hermnnce. 
Mr, Charles Volk. Air. Frank Crina- 
Mr, Thomas Forxia. Secretary: 
Aldona Mlkolaltis. 

Registry and Postal Service— Acting 
Chief; Mr. E, D. Brddnox (U.S.A.). 


Office Stuff: Communications Techni¬ 
cian: Mr. Charles G. Ilka (U.S.A.). 
Administrative Assistant: MinsM. M. 
Mi/.itmw.ky (Canada). Secretaries: 
Miss Helen C. Goldberg (U.S.A.). 
Mins Mihlrt'd 1,. Da Silva (U.S.A.). 
Central Registry Section: Acting 
Chief: Mm. Tumor-Coles (U.K,). 
Secretary: Mins Iitliel Kodkin 
(U.S.A.j. Records Analysis Unit: Mr. 
George Heath (U.K.). Mrs, 3Kill 
Ikirsiiow (U.S.A.). Mr. Rodcrieh 
Mi:Meal (U.S.A.). Mr, Janies 1’. 
Mulvanev (U.S.A.). Rile Service 
Unit: Mr. Jacob l. Kronen Cold 
(U.S.A.). Mrs. Ruth Kolm (U.S.A.), 
Mr. John Gowcur (U.S.A.). Miss 
h'raneim Gilmarliu (U.S.A.). Indus 
Unit: Miss Margaret Magee (U.S.A,) 
Mr. William Tolley (U.S.A.). Miss 
Germaine C. Donin (Canada). Mr. L. 
K, L’avvlmvlcz (Poland). Mr. 1\ 
Safinya (Iran). Recording Clerhs: 
Mins Ruth Vigdor (U.S.A.). Miss 
Verona Bartlett (U.S.A.). Mr. Cocil 
J'eterson (U.S.A.). Cable and IKiVs- 
less Section: Acting Chief: Mr. Tom 
A. Clark. fU.lv.). Cable Editing Unit: 
Cable Editor: Miss Steffania ttakow- 
Hkl (U.S.A.). Cable Translation 
Clerh: Miss Maria do Souza (Brazil). 
Radio and Wire Unit: Chief Opera¬ 
tor: Miss Alholl M. Mainlag (Can¬ 
ada). Operators: Miss Marlon Hand 
(U.S.A.). Mr. James B, Johnson 
(U.S.A.). Cable Service Centre: 
Duplicating Machine Operator: Miss 
Margery Auerbach (U.S.A.). Cable 
Distribution Clerhs: Mr. Eugono 
Coylo (U.S.A.). Mr. Harry Jacobs 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Marvin Levinson 
(U.S.A,). Miss Adolone McBoan 
(U.S.A.). Mail and Messenger Sec¬ 
tion: Acting Chief; Mr. Vector II. 
Grcgoiro (U.S.A.). Secretary: Mrs. 
MargRtet G. Marlin (U.S.A.). V.N, 
Post Office: Acting Supervisor: Mr. 
Loo Ariln (U.S.A.). Postal Clerks: 
Mr. Tony Biondolilo (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Joseph Di Marco (U.S.A.). Mr, 
Prank Hlavsa (CJ.S.A.). Miss Irene 
Przoworskl (Poland). Mail Clerh? 
Miss Pauline Stout (U.S.A). Mes¬ 
senger Unit: Supervisor: Mr, Rey¬ 
nolds N. Stephens (U.K.). Clerk: 
Miss Kathryn Knstnor (U.SA.). 
Building x Substation: Mail Clerh 
in Char get Mr. Eugene Curran 
(U.SA.). Building a Substation; 
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Mail Clerk in Charge: Mr, Irving 
Levy (U.S.A). It milling 3 Sub¬ 
station: Mail Clrrli in Charge: Mias 
Donnie Gaiuplmll (U.S.A,), building 
4 Sub-st at inn: Mail Clerk in Charge: 
Miss Sara <Rosso (U.S.A.). Dis¬ 
patcher of Special Messengers: Mr. 
Daniel Woxlor (U.S.A.). Dispatcher 
of Motor Messengers: Mr. Edward 
inmlxirt (U.S.A.). Night Dispatcher: 
Mr. Louis Sc Ik in (II.S.A.). Overseas 
Offices Division: Supervisor: Mr. 
Egon Ranshofim-WorUicimor (Aus¬ 
tria), General Administrative Officer: 
Mr. Arsono Sliahhaz (Swllzortanil). 
Secretary of Division: Miss Elizabeth 
Robson (U.fC), Secretary: Misa Liiu. 
Field (U.S.A.). 

DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE AND FINANCIAL SERVICES 
—Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of Administrative and Finan¬ 
cial Services: Mr. John B. Hutson 

E SA.). executive Assistant: Mr. 

mond I 1 '. Wright (U.S.A.). 
Secretary to Executive Assistant: 
Miss Margaret Watson (Canada). 
Assistant to Mr. Hutson; Mias Carol 
S. Piper (U.S.A.). Secretaries: Mrs. 
Marion Jackson (U.K.). Miss Fran¬ 
ces L. i’arco (U.S.A.). Advisory 
Group of Experts; Chairman: Mr. 
Eric Biddlo (U.S.A,). Secretary :Miss 
Kathleen Alder (U.K.). Special 
Legal Adviser on Administrative 
Matters: Mr. Hugh G. Mitchell 
(U.S.A.). bureau of the Comptroller: 
Comptroller: Mr. IT. C. Elvina 
(Australia). Consultant: Mr. Hugh 


Mary L. Gloaaon (U.S.A.). Mias 
Lillian Hopo (U.K.). Office of the 
Comptroller: Mr. l>an. Rutledge 

i U.S.A.). Misa Madclya M. Caroy 
U.S.A.). Miss , Matilda Weiss 
U.S.A.). Registry Office: Mr. Ronald 
Jysou (U.K.). Mr. 0. W. Portugal 
(U.S.A). Miss Erancino Rotagold 
(U.S.A.). Miss Allyno Francis 
(U.S.A.), Regulations and Inspec¬ 
tions Division; Chief: Mr. John B. 
JPayno (U.SA.). Regulations and 
Technical Services Section: Chief: 
Mr. Preston W. Cos (U.S.A.), Mr. 


tary; Miss Eleanor Peebles (U.S.A,). 
Administrative Inspections — Expen¬ 


diture Control Section: Chief: Mr. C. 
L. Poudrier (Canada). Mr. Edward 
do Gomez (Chile). Mr. B. J, Green¬ 
span (U.S.A.). Mr. Thomas Benning 
(U.K.), Mr. Willy Blanche! (Haiti). 
Secretary: Miss Margaret Walker 
(Canada). Accounts and Treasury 
Inspections Section: Chief: Mr. D. 
Banucrniau Clark (U.K.). Mr. 
Joaqulni Catunda (Brazil). Secre¬ 
tary; Mias Francos Wilkins (U.S.A.), 
Tax Section: Chief: Col. Carlton B. 
Wioart ((J.S.A.). Mr. William Lo- 
Count (U.S.A.). Secretary: Miss 
Frances Lncenti (U.S.A.). Biulget 
Control and Accounts bivisions: 
Chief: Mr. H. L. McLeod (U.S.A). 
Mr. Victor Mills (U.S.A.). Adminis¬ 
trative Assistant: Miss H. Elizabeth 
Waescho (U.S.A.). Secretary: Miss 
Ethel Muskovltz (U.S.A.). Obliga¬ 
tions Accouids Section: Mr. Louis 
Rononstobi (U.S.A). Mr. John Gray 
(U.S.A.). Mr. John Cooper (U.SA.). 
Mr. Stephen Micula (Poland). Mias 
Evelyn Farber (U.S.A.). Mrs. Myrtle 
Noilia (U.S.A.), Payment Control 
Section. Chief; Mr. Donald G. Sulli¬ 
van (U.S.A.). Mr. Stephen Przylucld 
(U.S.A.). Secretary: Miss Helen 
Dolan (U.S.A.). Request Control 
Chech Unit: Mrs. Marian Kaplan 
(U.S.A). Mr. Edward Ravenna 
(U.S.A). Miss Monica Ulich (U.S.A.). 
Miss Charlotte Dorn (U.S.A.), Mr. 
Itiokard Brock (U.SA.). Mrs. Shir¬ 
ley Silverman (U.S.A.). Audit and 
Review Unit: Mr. John Conway 
(U.K.). Secretary: Mrs. Anne Kagan 
(U.S.A.). A udit and Review—Vendor 
Invoices and Car Purchase Unit: Ml. 
Fierro Rouzior (France). Mr. John 
Slieohan (U.S.A). Mr. Prod Bablno- 
wich (U.sA,). Audit and Review — 
Claims for Reimbursement Unit: Mr. 
Soymour Gold (U.SA.). Mr. James 
Coburn (U.S.A.). Miss Alice S. Olivo 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Johannes Raven 
(Netherlands). Mr. Alvro DoSllva 
(U.K.). Per Diem and Commission 
Unit: Mr. Martin Gage (U.S.A), Mr. 
Abraham Sterman (U.S.A). Mrk. 
Nassene Hodgson (Canada). Pay-roll 
Pre-Audit Unit: Mr, John Wright 
(U.K.). Miss Bertha Hodge (U.S.A,). 
Mib. Carmelite Barbera (U.S.A.). 
Mrs. Janet Weiss (U.S.A). Special 
Claims Unit: Mr. WHliain Goodkind 1 
(U.SA.). Mr. David R. Stewart 
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(CJ.K.). Pay-full Section: Chief: Mr. 
Kolicrt iloxour (U.S.A.). Mr. Kamil 
Tfxmi (Iraq). Mr. Joseph Aiulreso 
(U.S.A.}. Mr. Uoboit lVrroi. (Kranco) 
Mrn. Bertha Langseth (U.S.A.). Mni, 
Mnlxii C. Ktillermun (U.S.A.). Mia.x 
Ann Jtnmiltou (U.S.A.). Mr. Max 
Doer nor (U.S.A,). Mr. Leo Barola 
(U.S.A.). Mitis Shirley Jon.is 
(U.S.A.). Mian Nadia Yurkovileh 
(U.S.A.J. Mias Virginia Klmemlurf 
(U.S.A.). Treasury Division: Office. 
(i if Chief: Mr. Noel Mi mod (Franco), 
Acting Chief; Mr. I,, li. Morrisaey 
(U.K.). Mr. William Reynolda 
(U.S.A.). Cashier Section: Deputy 
Chief: Mr. J. W. Itorgh (Nonvay). 
Mr. David Black (U.K.). Mr. Albert 
1,. Dol-auro (U.S.A,). Mr. Anthony 
Holies (U.S.A.). .Insurance Section: 
Mr. William Sin (China). Secretary: 
Alisa Maxine Waldron (Canada). 
Staff Provitlonl anil Retirement 
Ponds division; Mi.su Wott-Hwoi 
Hwang (Chinn.). Secretary: Misti 
Aitolo Kassack (U.S.A.). General 
Accounts Division: Chief: Mr. Honry 
H. Bualiold (U.K.). Assistant Chief: 
Mr. II. W. Salisbury (U.S.A.). Secre¬ 
tary: Mias Hortha Gieso (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Sturgoss Shields (U.S.A.). Mr. 
Nathaniel Groby (U.S.A.). Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Kroon (Netherlands), Mr. 
Daniel MacDonald (Canada), Mr. 
Farrar Titney (U.S.A.). Mr. Jasif G. 
Haug (Norway). Mr. Marc lHisquot 
(Haiti). Mina Antoinette Pauzorino 
(U.S.A.): 


Bureau of Administrative Manage¬ 
ment and Budget— Director: Mr. 
Hans Christian Anderson (Dou- 
mark). Administrative Assistant; 
Miss Janet Sluttory (Canada). Secre¬ 
tary: Miss Emmy Christianson 
(Denmark). Typisl-Clerh: Miss I£. 
Church (U.S.A.). Secretary: Miss B, 
Butwin (U.S.A.). Estimates and 
Organisation Section I: Chief; Mr. A. 
Short (Australia). Mr. V. da Silva 
(Brazil), Mr. Fima Haimson 


(U.S.A,). Estimates and Organisa¬ 
tion Section II: Chief: Mr. Paul 
Coidan (France), Miss Julia Hen¬ 
derson (U.S.A.). Mr. K. W. Tang 
(China), Air. George Huang (China). 
Estimates and Organisation Section 
III; Acting Chief of Section: Mr. 
Laurence Michelmorc (U.S.A.). Air. 
Michael Aaroason (U.K.). Mr, Jon 


van Wijlc (Netherlands), tludgct 
Administration Division: Chief: Ur, 
J. li. Jones (Canada). Mr. Albert 
1 a‘lhbridge (U.K.), Mr. T. Y. Sill 
(China). Secretory: Miss H, Mahon 
(U.S.A.). Procedures and Regulations 
Division: Chic/: Mr. i’l.iuk Watlcra 
(ll.S.A.). Mr. Mark Short (U.S.A,.). 
Mr. David Levitan (U.S.A.). Miss 
li. Baker (ll.S.A.), Secretary :UumT, 
Coklas (U.S.A.). Miss l.. Crawhmi 
(U.S.A.). Working .Party on Staff 
Retirement and Insurance Rands: 
Professor limit Sehoenbaum. Mr. 
Norman Chester. Pro lessor N. K, 
Sheppard. Mr. ltainard Robbins, 
Set rctarv: Mias Nora lUaneho IJavictt 
(U.K.).’ 

Bureau of Personnel -Office of the 
Director: Director of Personnel: Mins 
Mary G. Smloton (U.K.). Secretary: 
Alisa Barbara Holbrook (U.S.A.). 
Overseas Recruitment: Air. T, W. L. 
MnoDurmot (Canada), Mr. Bono- 
tllctor Silva (Brazil). Policies and 
Procedures Division: Chief: Mr. 
Orville M. Frye (U.S.A.). Mr. W. T. 
Woifrey (U.S.A.). Mrs. Until Turn- 
hleson (U.S.A.). Mr. Loon Hsu 
(Clthift). Mr. F-dward J. Sheppard 
(U.S.A,). Mr. Samuel Solsky 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Donald Konnody 
(U.S.A.). Secretaries: Mrs. Svoa 
illldUrink (U.S.A.). Miss Regius 
ItoSTiler (U.S.A,). Salary Admmis- 
tratcon Division; Chief: Air. William 
F. Randolph (U.S.A.). Secrilary: 
Miss Marie Holfmeistor (U.S.A.). 
Operations Section: Secretary: Miss 
Aim D, Sheohan (U.S.A.).Air. Stuart 
H. Jones (U.S.A.). Mr. Benjamin 
Borman (U.S.A.). Air. Clayton Tim- 
brell (U.S.A.). Mr. Cecil Modland 
(Cantula), Mr. John C. Laiferfcy 
{CS.Ef).Programme DevetopmenlSec- 
tian: Hoad: Mr. Albert E. Pottolger 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Hebert I.. Smith 
(U.S.A,), Personnel Operations Divi¬ 
sion: Chief: Air. Robert S, Hausnor 
(U.S.A.), Consultants: Mr. Russell 
Cook (U.S.A.). Miss Mario Gurley 
(U.S.A.). Mws Lucille Griffith 
(U.S.A.). Secretaries: Mrs. Jano E. 
Johnson (U.S.A.). Miss Angola 
Giaimono (U.S.A,). ClcrhSleno- 
graplur: Mias Eileen Duity (U.S.A,). 
Personnel Operations Officers: Major 
P. T. V. Leith (U.K.J. Miss Mary 
McKenna, (U.S.A.).' Miss Winifred 
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Hodgson (U.S.A.). Secretary: Miss 
Florence Kuo (U.S.A.). Clerk-Steno¬ 
grapher: Miss Harriot Smith 
(U.S.A.). Clerk: Mr. Jolin B, Achina- 
pum (U.S.A.). Statistical Section: 
Head: Mr. I’oter Stack (U.S.A.), 
Appointments Section: Head: Mr. 
Frank Acinapurn (U.S.A.). Assist¬ 
ant: Mi's. Gloria Miller (U.S.A). 
Miss Ango Nocil (U.S.A.). Miss Roso 
Vntruzzi (U.S.A.). Mss Lillian 
Kogosin (U.S.A.). Mrs. Ruth Linzer 
(U.S.A.). liccruitment and Examin¬ 
ing Division: Chief: Mr. William P. 
Lehman (U.S.A.). Assistant Chief: 
Mr. John McDinrmicl (U.S.A.). 
Assistant: Miss Grotchon Ahlswedo 
(U.S.A.). Secretary: Miss Joan Quirk 
(U.S.A.). Typist: Miss Ruth Morgan 
(U.S.A.). Administrative Examining 
Section: Mr. Lyman Cozad (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Terry Gold (U.S.A). Mrs. Helen 
Lawson (U.S.A.). Miss Claire Howe 
(U.S.A.). Secretary: Miss Barbara 
Hoslowitz (U.S.A.). Political Affairs 
Examining Section: Mrs. Wilma L. 
Davis (U.S.A.). Dr. Poro Zanolla 
(Yugoslavia). Economic Affairs 
Examining Section: Mr. Howard 
Piquet (U.S.A). Mr. llussoil 
Sldman (U.S.A.). Secretary ; Miss 
Nonili Garland (U.S.A.). Social 
Affairs Examining Section: Miss 
Elizalxsth Cosgrove (U.S.A.). Miss 
Mildred I'Yank (U.S.A.). Secretary: 
Mias Maiy Mochalakoa (U.S.A.). 
Public Information Examining Sec¬ 
tion: Mr. Shelby Thompson 

(U.S.A.). Clerical and Miscellaneous 
Examining Section: Mr. Harry 
Rosenborg (U.S.A). Mr. Robert 
Coop (U.S.A.). Miss Ailoen Kearny 
(U.S.A,). Mr. Prentiss WohD 
(U.S.A.). Clerk: Mr. Norman Foil 
(U.S.A.). Secretary: Miss Miriam 
Horowitz (U.S.A.). Clerk-Typist: 
Mr. Ernest de Tunis (U.S.A), 
Operations Section: Head: Mr. Mar¬ 
shall E. Williams (U.S.A), Mr. 
Murray Chase (U.S.A.). Mr. Bon 
Idas (U.S.A.). Miss Eleanor Lind 
(U.S.A). Mr. Otis Williams (U.SA.). 
Qualifications Analysis Unit: Mr. 
La Verne Brugger (U.S.A). Miss 
Anno Alien (U.S.A.). Miss Mercedes 
•Borgmann (U.S. A.). Miss Sara 
Jane Naeglo (U.S.A). Mrs. Betty 
Noring (U.S.A). Mr, Arnold 
Robbias (U.S.A,). /Miss Marjorie 


Royor (U.S.A.). Miss Florence 
Schultz (U.S.A.), Mr. William 
Duoltgen (U.S.A.). Mias Jane 
Lafforty (U.S.A.), Miss Annette 
Nolan (U.S.A.). Miss Muriel Smith 
(U.S.A.). Miss Dorothy Warshaw 
(U. S. A.). Mr, Kenneth Bley 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Julius Ililbig (U.S.A.). 
Mr. Julian Kno (China). Correspond¬ 
ence Unit: Head: Miss Fanchon Fen¬ 
nell (U.S.A.). Supervisor: Miss 
Sylvia Krantzler (U.S.A.). Miss 
Florence Held (U.S.A.). Miss Esther 
Golband (U.S.A.). Mr. Max Tal- 
madgo (U.S.A.). Miss Ema Maier 
(U.S.A.). Miss Lillian Tyler (U.S.A). 
Miss Dorothy Drake (U.S.A.). Mias 
Hazel Scaly (U.S.A.), Miss Millicont 
R. Smith (U.S.A). Miss Mary Ann 
Kivlighn (U.S.A.). Miss Lottie 
Thompson (U.S.A). Mr. William 
IIutchinB (U.S.A.). Miss Rosetta 
Richards (U.S.A.). Miss Beatrice 
Backoff (U.S.A.). Miss Anna Bohn 
(U.S.A.). Miss Matilda Balzano 
(U.S.A.). Miss Myrtle Edwards 
(U.S.A.). Clerical Services Unit: Mr. 
Ernest Lent (U.S.A.). Mr. Dan 
Modjeska (U.S.A.). Mr. Leonard 
Overton (U.S.A.). Mr. Milton Pryor 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Jacob Razdolsky 
(U.S.A.). Mr. Abort Scott (U.S.A). 
Mr. Gilbert Oberg (U.S.A.). Mr. Sam 
Grcenhut (U.S.A.). Mr. Gerald 
Cruise (U.S.A.). Miss Ruth F. 
Norman (U.S.A). Mr. NealC. Raska 

I U.S.A.). Mr. Tristan Cowley 
U.S.A.). Miss Gloria J. Bishop 
U.S.A.). Miss Francos Wygoda 
U.SA.). Miss Beatrice Miller 
U.S.A). Miss Gloria Utor (U.S.A.). 
Machine Operations Unit: Mr. Alf¬ 
red F. Katz (U.S.A). Mr. Daniel 
Edward Allen (U.S.A). Miss Ethel 
Nutty (U.S.A.). Mr. Daniol,Allen 
(U.S.A). Mrs. Dorothy Hoineman 
(U.SA.), Interviewing and Local 
Itecruitment: Chief: Mis. Louise 
Bartlett (U.S.A). Secretaries: Miss 
Irene Bodner (U.S.A). Miss Mona E. 
Etches (U.S.A,). Interviewers: Miss 
Irene Agnew (U.S.A). Miss Eilenn 
Campion (U.SA.). Miss Marjorie 
Goldrick (U.S.A.). Miss Mildred', 
Larimer (U.S.A). Mr, William 
Moore (U.S.A:). Miss Harriet Trees 
(U.S.A.). Mr. , Forrest Weight 
U.SA.); Miss ■ Ruth E. Feller 
U.S.A). Miss Sylvia Solender 

E - 
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(U.S.A.). Receptionist: Mrs. Joan 
Cushing (U.S.A.). Miss Teresa Mc- 
Givuey (U.S.A.). Health and Welfare 
Division: Health and Welfare Officer: 
Mrs. Helen G. Brooks (U.S.A.). 
Secretary la Mrs. Breaks: Misti 
Thelma Burns (U.S. A.). Transporta¬ 
tion Clerk (Car Pooling Programme): 
Mr. Wm. 11. T.angbauer (U.S.A.). 


Staff Services Section: lit md. Personal 
Services: Mis. Charlotte &l. Bonner 
(U.S.A.). Personal Services Aide: 
Miss liosemnry Korniokl (U.S.A.). 
Health and Blest Aid Clinic: Head 
Nurse; Miss Eli/aliutli L*. Cohuors 
(U.K.A.). Graduate Nurse: Mias 
IToruw.o K. Cherulmvi (U.S,A,). 
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SECURITY COUNCIL OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


AUSTRALIA— Representative: The 
Right Hon. Dr. II. V. Evatt. Coun¬ 
sellor-in-Charge : Mr. Paul Hasluck, 
First Secretary: Mr. A. H. Tango. 
Second Secretary: Mr. J. C, Mooro. 
Third Secretaries: Mr. Alan Rononl. 
Mr. A. II. body. Miss J. Drake- 
Urockman. Secretarial, Clerical and 
Cypher Staff: Miss M. L. Stoed. Miss 
M. V. Connolly. Miss A. Mills. Miss 
II, MacPhorson. Miss P, Bardin. 
Miss M. C. Scully. Mrs. W. G. Stan- 
brook. Miss L. H. llyun. Miss G. I. 
Thompson. 

BRAZIL— Representative: H.E. Am¬ 
bassador Podro Loao Velios. 
Deputy Representative: Orlando 
Loito Riboiru. Minister-Counsellor: 
Henriquo do Souza Gomoz. Second 
Secretaries: Roborto do Olivoira 
Campus. Honrique Iiodriguos Vallo. 
Press Altachi: Allrodo Pussoa. 
Attach/.: Miss Phyllis Gold. 

CHINA— Representative: Dr. Quo 
Tai-chl. Assistants: Dr. C. L. Hsia. 
Dr. SUulisi Hsu. Dr. Goorgo Yoh. 
Mr. H. W. Loo (Private Socrotary 
to Dr. Quo). Mr. IC. W, Yu. Mr. S. 
Cluing. Sir. Tion Fang-Chong. Secre¬ 
taries to the Delegalion; Mr. Hon 
Chong Wu. Mr. Goorgo Wu. Mr. 
Hugo II. C. YoU. Mr. Poshong Yen. 
Dr. K. C. Wang. 

EGYPT— Representative: Dr. Haloz 
AM Pasha. Deputy Representative: 
Mahmoud Boy Fauzy, Alternate 
Representative: Mahmoud Pasha 
Hassnn. Minister-Counsellor: Anis 
Boy, Azor. Air AUachi: Colonel 
Molmmod Boy Khalifa. Military 
Altachi: Colonel Hassan Boy Iiagab. 
Secretary-General: Mr. H. Ronchdy, 
Acting Secretary-General: Mr. Anwar 
NiazL . 

FRANCE— Representative: Mr. Alex¬ 
andre Parodl. Alternate Representa¬ 
tive i Baron Guy do la Tournelle. 
Counsellors: Mr. Franjoia do Rose, 
Mr, Jaoquoa CUatenot. ist Secretary': 


Mr. Hubert Argod. Personal Secre¬ 
tary: Miss Jacqueline ParodL At¬ 
tache d'Ambassade: Mr, Diomede 
Catronx. Vice-Consul: Mr. Pierre 
Bcnoist. Delegation Secretariat: Mr. 
Mosonade. Mr. Chevalier. Cypher: 
Mr. Pons. Mr. S. Dunoau. Secre¬ 
taries: Mme Raymoudo Jackson. 
Miss Sylvio Buffet. 

MEXICO— Representative: Dr. Luis 
Padilla Nervo. Advisers: Mr. Carlos 
Poon Dol Valle. Mr. Rafael Nieto. 
Secretary to the Delegation: Miss 
Elisa Aguirre. 

NETHERLANDS — Representative: 
Dr, E. N. Van IQcffens. Executive 
Assistant: Mr. R. Fack. Public Rela¬ 
tions Officer: Dr. N. A. C. Slotemaker 
do Bruine. Adviser on Atomic 
Energy Cotmnission: Professor H. A. 
Kramers. Representative to Advisory 
Group of Experts: Jonkheer Bee- 
laorts Van Blocldand. Secretary: 
Miss P. J. C. Schimmelpenninck. 

POLAND — Representative: Dr. 

Oscar Lange. Alternate Delegate: 
Mr. Jerzy Mlclialowski. Secretary to 
Dr. Lange: Dr. E. V. JasinskL 
Advisors: Dr. Alexander Rudzinski. 
Mr. Xayory Pruszynski. Secretary: 
Mrs. H. Saccard. Clerk: Mis. D. 
Scboinfold. 

UNITED. KINGDOM.— Representa¬ 
tive: The Rt, Hon. Sir Alexander 
Cadogon. Counsellor: Mr, V. G. 
Lawford. 1 st Secretary—Public Re¬ 
lations: Mr. P. S. Falla. 1st Secretary: 
Mr. A R. K. MacKenzio. Private 
Secretary (to Sir Alexander): Mr, 
John D. Buchanon. Archivist: Mr. 
C. H. ,F. Hardy, Clerical Assistant: 
Mrs. Allen. Stenographers: Miss 
Janet M. Pennyouick, Miss Helen K. 
Munns, Miss Judith V. Hetloy. Mias 
R, Waldon. Cypher Staff: Mr. J. L. 
Penfold, Miss Katharine Watson, 
Miss Kathleen M. McManus. Miss 
Sheila N. Monaghan. Mr. D., T. 
Coffey. Office Keeper: Mr. A J. 
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Early. Receptionists ami Guards: Mr. 
1-pwiK, Mr, Chisholm. Mr. Dickson. 
Mr. Molcali. Messrngrrs: Mr. Walsh. 
Mr. Menzles. Mr. Eraser. Mr. 
Richardson, Mr. Bronze. 

U.S.S.'R.—Itepy/'sniltilivi': Mr. Au¬ 
drey A. Gromyko. Adviser: Mr. 
Aloxci N. Krasil'nikov. Press Offi- 
ctirs: Mr. Nikolai l. Muliakuv. Mr. 
Victor I'\ Uliinclinv. Assistant la the 
lie.presottlalive: Mr. Alexander 1. 
Kolosov. Assistants: Mr. Nikolai N. 
Kriukov. Mr. Sergoi A, Nekrasov. 
Administrative O/liccrs: Mr. Pavel A. 
Krasivov. Mrs. Valentina U, Muk¬ 
hina. Secretaries tn the Representa¬ 
tives: Miss Tatiana P. Tokina. Miss 
Elena P. Podgomayn. Members of 
Staff: Mrs. Nina V. Kovaleva. Miss 
Diwbov A. 1-oinanova. Miss Tanuint 
A. Matiushochova. Miss £oia M. 
Savostina. Miss Klara S. Makarova. 
Miss Narkesa S. Khairotdinova. 
Miss Valentina V. Pyanlcova. Miss 
Galina N. Snniehova. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA - 
Representative: Warron It. Austin. 
Acting Representative: Horschel V. 
Johnson. Advisers: Joseph 1C. John¬ 
son. Gordon Knox. Charles P. 
Noyes. Director of Information: 
Wilder Foote. Press Officer: Porter 
McKeovor. Public Liaison Officer: 
Chester S. Williams. Assistants to 
the Delegation: Arthur J. Hazes. 
Hathaway Watson, Jr. Secretary - 
General and Adviser: Easton liotli- 
well. Special Assistants to the Secre¬ 
tary-General: Philip H. Bagby, 
Victor Purse. A. Clinton Swozoy, 
Special Liaison: Lee B. Blanchard. 
Order of the Day: Virginia reck. Re¬ 
porting and Documentation Division: 
Thomas F. Power, Jr., Chiet. Ref¬ 
erence Officer: Carmel Sullivan. 
Assistants: Janot Moyor. Holeu 
Mnrawski. Mrs. Marion Woodbum. 
Reporting Officers: Ckarlos J. Merit, 
Jr. Mrs. Sara W. Hodgklnaon. Roger 
Mann, Eugene Kosenicld. Docu¬ 
ments Officer: Joanne L. Brand. 
Production Section: Pauline A. King. 
Hilda,Henderson. Distribution Sec¬ 
tion: Joseph Tambono. Mail Con¬ 
trol Section: Francos Dell Virgin, 


Communications Officer: Frank II. 
do Beaulieu. Correspondence Officers: 
Doris Kaplan. Margaret l„ Thomp¬ 
son. Administrative Division: Units 
Bohmrich, Chief. Dimmer- Officer: 
Joseph A. Murphy. Personnel Offi¬ 
cer: Robert Davis. Services Prunc/i; 
Frank Pa lose. Transportation 
Granth: Shirley Trask. Clerical and 
Slenographit: ltulh Allauoif. Elsie 
Barber. Pauline ISravata, Michael 
lirocta. Catherine. T. Brown. Irene 
Darcy. Mrs. Mazie do Bnauliou. 
Jtoix'rt W, Dorowslti. Ann Dowdell. 
Kathryn Kao. Alfred Faroono, 
Jonnie FioretLi. Murio Frazier. Until 
llobor. Mrs. Katherinu (ribbons. 
Ralph Graham. Jane Gmtton. 
Norma Constane.o Griliith. Anita 
Charlotte Hendier. Virginia Johu- 
Non. Murial J. Kami us. Edith Knox. 
Maiy A. Kobinetz. Catherine lx- 
lltLii. Agnes Midior. Charles Man- 
tame. Mary McCarthy. Margaret 
McCormack. Ann K. Mtiritvrty. 
Thomas Murphy. F.< Iward Mytko. 
Agnes Norton. JaukOriuerod. Sylvia 
Osman. Helen I’aulus, Mario Flor¬ 
ence Ttodgors. Theodore P. Schottko, 
Jr. Corrino Surra. Catlterino Shea. 
Janet Khubcrl. Margaret Simvors. 
Helen Smelling. Uosmnury Spencer. 
Earl Stillman. Betty J. Swan. Mm. 
Edna Tuugur, Mrs. Beulah Thoodos. 
Anne Triano. MUUeonL Tumor. 
George Waschin. Marion E. Woljnor. 
Thelma Weiss. Muriel Welch. Evo 
Wiener. GoraUl Zuclccrman. Crypto¬ 
graphic Operators: Murio] Drydon. 
Shirley Hecker, Thomas Huertas. 
Mrs. Eleanor Qualoy. Howard 
Itohm. Quentin Shaw. Chauffeurs: 
Sebastian Acherontl. Sylvester do 
Itonlpp. Daniel E. Kallnowsld. 
jnraos Krug. Austin T. Lock. James 
F. Quinn. Harry Itcingoid. Thomas 
Wegimont. Couriers: diaries Do- 
nodio. James Keegan. Messengers: 
Edward Atuaty. Chorlcs Bruno. 
Myron Barone. Joseph Cuva. Elmo 
Gamborano. Thomas N. Kenyon. 
Joseph McNulty. Irving Harold 
Raven. John A. Ryan. Guards: 
James Hayos. John Hoaly. Guy 
HoUlen. Robert Robinson. Albert 
Rollmon. 
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UNITED NATIONS MILITARY 
D E L li G A TI 0 N S 

MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


CHINESE DELEGATION ~~A ir: 
Maj. General Mow, Pong Tsu. 
Army: General bhang, Chun. t.t. 
(>uu. Sun, Li Jon, Maj. Con. Hou, 
I'islicr Tung. Muj. (ion. Kuo, Toll 
Cluinn. Muj. G011. Chao, Kwoi 
Silent;. Maj. Gen. Ktiug, Tso Jon. 
Maj. G011. Yeti, Nan. Colonel Tien, 
Shill Ylng. Cotounl I, i'll-Do. Maj. 
CIkuir, Kwan Yun. Capt. Won, Ha 
Hailing. and Lt. King, Herbert. 
Navy: Roar Adm. Uu, Ton i'u. 
Captain CIlow, Ying lining. Secre¬ 
tarial: Captain Cliow, Ying Tauug. 

FRENCH DELEGATION— Air: Air 
Munihnl M. Valin, Colonel M. Bou- 
vunl. Lt. J. Morlln-Prud’honune. 
Army: Maj. On. Pierre BiUotte. 
Colonel Pierre D’Kanovol. Colonel 
Marcel Punotte. Lt. Roland Du 
Cluttello, Navy: Vleo Adm. Kay- 
11111ml Venard. Comdr. Victor Mnr- 
chal, Comdr. J. li. Doproz. Lt. 
Marcol I,o Pagnot. Secretarial: 
Comdr. J. II. Doprez, 

UNITED KINGDOM DELEGATION 
— Air: Air Chic! Marshal Sir Gny 
Garrod. Group Captain H. Foies. 
Wing Comdr. H. Ford. Wing 
Comdr. W, J. M. Longuiorc, S/Ldr. 
A- G. Page. Fit. Lt. J 1 '. L. Cham- 
panhae. Army; General Sir Edwin 
L Morris. Colonel J. R. C. Hamil¬ 
ton. Lt. Col. C. A. R. NoviU. Major 
H. G. N. Gore. Lt. B. Gl P, Mc- 
Kechnio. Navy: Admiral Sir Henry 
Moore. Rear Adra. R. V. Symonds- 


Taylor. Comdr. G. F. M. Best. 
Couulr. II. K. G. lionor. Secrc- 
ariat: Captain TI10 Honourable 
li. l>. Coleridge. Major G. A. White, 

U. S.S.R. DELEGATION—■ Air: Lt. 
Gen, Andrei Rodionovich Sharapov. 
I.t. Col. M. D. Koudol. Army: Lt. 
Gou. A. I 1 '. Viuiiiiov. Colonoi Vladi¬ 
mir Miklwilovich Stndonov. Lt. Col. 
Nikolai Dmitroivich Rudol. Capt. 

V. V. Krivoschcliekov. Lt. A I. 
Kalachev. Lt. N. Gorohova. Navy: 
Vico Admiral V. L. Bogdonko. 
Secretariat: Colonel V. M. Stndonov. 
Lt. Colonoi N. I). Roudoi. 

O.S.A. DELEGATION—dir: Gen¬ 
era) G, C. Kenney. Brig. Gen. C. I’. 
Cabell. Colonoi C. G. Williamson. 
Colonel W. T. Seawall (Washing¬ 
ton). Lt. Col. N. D. Van Sickle. 
Army: Lt. Gen. M. B. Ridgway. 
Colonel V. II. Connor. Colonel Dan 
Gilmer. Colonoi A. D. Surles, Jr. 
Lt. Col. W. F. Winton, Jr. Lt. del. 
E. S. Adams, Jr, Lt. Col. Don C. 
Faith, Jr. Major F. M. Brandstot- 
tor. Capt. J. T. Day, U.S.A. Navy: 
Admiral R- K. Turner. Rear Adm. 

y , Ballontine. Col. H. D. Harris, 
M.C, Capt E, J 3 . Strauss. Capt. 
D. W. Knoll, U.S.N. Comdr. It. J. 
C. Manlsby. Comdr, T, H. Morton. 
Lt. Col. R. J. Hocy, U.S.M.C. Lt. 
Comdr. J. Chase, U.SJN.U. Lt. P. A. 
Terry. Secretariat: Capt. D. W. 
Knoll. Lt. Col. N. D. Van Sickle. 
Lt. Col. D. C. Faith, Jr. 


SECRETARIAT—t/.S-d. Secretary: 
Captain Denys W, Knoll, U.S.N, 
Secretary to Captain Knoli: Miss 
M. Morrow. Chinese Secretary: 
Captain Chow Ying-taung, Chinese 
Navy. Secretary to Captain Chow: 
Mias J. Lew. French Secretary: 


Commander J. H. Deproz, French 
Navy. Secretary to Commander De- 
pree: Miss Y. Gagne.* U.S.S.lt. 
Secretary: Colonel V. M. Stndenov, 
Rod Army, Secretary to Colonel 
Studenov: Mias N. Gorohova. U.K. 
Secretary: Captain R. B,. Coleridge, 
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It.N. Secretary to Captain Coleridge: 
Miss E Iloto, Administrative Officer: 
Mr, William N. Benkart (U.S.A.). 
Assistant Administrative Officer: Mr. 
C. A, Connor (U.S.A.). Chief Clerk: 
Mr. R, Clark (U.K.). Deputy Chief 
Clerk: Mr, R. Dictsohy (Krauco). 
Registrar: Miss N. I’ointur (IT. 1C.), 


Interpreters: Mr. V. S. Guinzbourg 
(U.S.A.). Mr. David Ho (China), 
i.t. H. Ynkolov (French Navy). 
OaplnUi V. Kiivnslickov (Rod 
Army). I.t. V. Talo. R.N.V.R. 
(U.lC.). h'l./I.l. I 1 '. I.. Chiuiiniuiliao, 
R.A.R (II.K.). 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE 

President, Josfi Gustavo Gukkkkro, HI Salvador. 
Alejandro Alvarez, Chile. 

Abtlol Ham Id Badawui 1’asha, Egypt. 

Dr. Josd Phiiadolplio do Harms 0 Azuvcdo, Brazil. 

Jules Bosdovant, Trance. 

Isidro Faboln Alfaro, Mexico. 

Groon Haywood Ilackworth. tl.S.A, 

Dr. Hsu Mo, Chinn. 

Dr. Ilelgo Klaus tad, Norway. 

Sorgoy B. Krylov, U.S.S.R. 

Sir Arnold Duncan McNair, England. 

John Eraklno Road, Canada. 

Charles de Visschcr, Belgium. , 

Bobdan Winiarski, Poland. 

Dr. Milovan Zoricifi, Yugoslavia 
Registrar: Edvard Hambro, Jr. 
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ATOM/C ENERGY COMMISSION 


AUSTRALIA— Hop. •' Rt. Hon. Dr. 
Herbert V. Kvntt. Advisers: Dr. M, 
L. R. Ollipluuvt, Dr. (». II. Briggs. 

BRAZIL— Rep.: Captain Alvaro A. 
Do Molt a Silva. Alt. Itep.: Major 
Orlando Hangul. 

CANADA— Hop.: General, tiio Hon. 
A. Cr. L. McNaughlon, C.B., C.M.G., 
IJ.S.O. Advisors: Dr. O. C. Law¬ 
rence, Mr. O. Ignatiofi. 

CHINA— Hob.; Dr. Quo Tai Chi. 
AU. Hop.: Dr. C. L. Hsia. Tech. 
Adviser: Dr. Woi Hsloli-Ron. 

EGYPT— Hep,: His Excellency, Dr. 
Hafez Paslra Aflil. Advisors: Col. 
Mohammed Bey Klinllfa, Lt. Col. 
Hiumin Hagab. 

FRANCE— Hop.: His Excellency 
Aloxandro I’arcxli. Advisors: Mr. 
Frederic Joliot-Curic, Prof, Piocre 
Augor, Dr. Low KowarsM. 

MEXICO— Hop.: Dr. Manuel San- 
dovol-Vallarta. Advisors: Gen. Ca¬ 


brera, Lt. Col. Raul do Zaldo, Mr. 
Carlos Graef-Homandor. 

NETHERLANDS— Hep.: His Excel¬ 
lency Mr. E. N. Van Kleffens. AU. 
Rap.: Prol. H. A. Kramers. 

POLAND— Rep.: Prof. Stephan 
Pionlrowski. Alt. Rep.: Prof. An¬ 
drzej Soltan. 

U.S.S.R.— Rep.: His Excellency 
Mr. Andrey A. Gromyko, Advisers: 
Prof. D. V. Skobeltam, Prof. S. P. 
Aloxandrov. 

U.K.— Rep.: The Hon. Sir Alexan¬ 
der Cadogan, C.G.M.G., K.C.B. AH. 
Rep.: Sir Jamos Chadwick, F.R.S. 

U.S.A.— Rep.: Mr. Bernard M. 
Baruch. Associate Rep.: Mr. John 
M. Hancock, Mr. Ferdinand Ebor- 
stadt, Mr. Fred Searis, Jr., Mr. 
Herbert W. Swope, Dr. Richard C. 
Tollman, Mr. Thomas P. Farrell, 
Mr. John Parka Davis. 
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DELEGATIONS TO THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


BELGIUM— Delegate: M. Fernand 
Duhoiis.se. Alternates: M. Roland 
1 xbeau. M. Joseph Nisi it. 

CANADA —Delegate: Tho Hon. 
Brooke Claxton. Alternate: Ur. W. 
A. Mackintosh, Ailvisers: Dr. <1. 
Brock Chisholm. Mr, It. (>. Riddell. 
Mr, L. Malania. Mr. J. 11. Mclkmakl, 
Secretary: Mr. Hicotto. 

CHILE —Delegate: Mr. Carlos Da- 
villa, Adviser: Mr, Enrique Bustos. 

CHINA- Delegate: Mr. l\ C. Cluing. 
Advisers: Ur. Y. 0, Yang. Dr. 
Smiting Sue. Dr. S. K. hong. Dr. 
Daniel Lew. Dr. Y. Wu. Secretary: 
Mr. I'ao-Yi Tsao. 

COLOMBIA --Delegate: Dr. Emilio 
Toro. 

CUBA-—Delegate: Dr. Ramiro 
Guorra-y-Sanehoz. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA— Delegate: Dr. 
Josef Ilanc. Alternate: Dr. Radislav 
ltadirusky. 

FRANCE— Delegate: M. Alexatulro 
L’aroili. Alternate: M. Itervu Al- 
pliaud. Advisers: M. Droux. M. 
Mounie.r, M. Volonsi. M.. Vcillet- 
Lavnlloo. M. Raymond Bousqugt. 
M. Chuteuot. M. Dolanoy. M, Roger 
Soydoux. 

GREECE— Delegate: M. Suphoclo 
Venizelos. Attentates: M. Coasts n- 
H 110 [tondin. M. Vasslll Dondromls. 
Advisers: 111, Atnxundro Argyru- 
poulos. M. Charles Arliutis, M. J ean 
Collurgis. Secretary: M. Jason 
Dracoulis. 

INDIA— Delegate: Sir A. Ramas- 
wami Mndaliar. Alternate: Mr. S. 
K. lCirpalnni. Adviser: Mr. M. Ayub, 

LEBANON— Delegate: Dr, Chatlos 
Malik. Alternate: Mr. George Hakim. 

NORWAY— Delegate: Mr. Ole Colb- 
jornsen. Advisers: Mr. Knot Got* 
Wold. Mr. Olav Bratteli. Mr, G, 
Ring Amundson. Mr. Ivor Lundo. 


PERU - Delegate: Dr. AlliorUi Area 
I'arro. 

UKRAINE —Delegate: Mr. Anatoli 
Baranovsky. Advisers: Mr. Clada- 
nilc. Mr. Votohov, 

U.S.S.R. --Delegate: Mr, Nikolai I. 
heotiov. Alternate: Mr. Alexander 
1’. Morozov. Advisers: Mr. I’avnlM. 
Chomysliov. Mr. Alexander 1*. 
Jioritiov. Mr, Nikolai V, Orlov. Mr. 
Valentin V. Toplialcov. Secretary: 
Mr. tvu.n Ji. Kamenev. 

UNITED KINGDOM- -Delegate: Tho 
ltt. Him. J ’. J. N ool-1 kilcor. A Uerttale : 
Mr. It. M. Phillips. Advisers: Sir 
George Rondel, Mr. J. Marcus 
Fleming. Mr. D. I’. PlLliliuUi. Mr. 
S. W. llnrris. Mr. G. North. Hr. M, 
Mackenzie. Mr. G, Yales, Mr. H, 
C.oo. Secretary: Mr. If. Gnm-Hoolli, 
Assistant: Mr. S. Hampshire. 

UNITED STATES - -Delegate: Mr, 
Julia U. Wiuant. Special Assistant: 
Miss Maurino Mullincr. Advisers: 
Mr. Arthur J. Altmoyer. Mr. Charles 
P. ilnuuian. Mr. Julia W. Gibson. 
Mr. Jjiuis liydo. Mr. Andrew 
Kamorc.k. Mr. Water Knlsehnlg. 
Mr, l.oyte Morrison. Mr, Otis Mulll* 
Iron. Mr. Arthur Dull. Mrs. Kditll 
Penrose. Mr. IC, L'\ Penrose. Mr. 
Durward V. Sandifor. Mr. Tjiroy 
Stinobower. Mr, Doualil Stono, Mr. 
George L. Wamin. Mr. George 
Thomas Washington. Assistants: 
Mr. I/iwis l.orwin. Mr. Irving Ilill. 
Mr. Jamas McCamy. Mr, Alvin S, 
liosoman. Mr. l’orry Itosenflold. Mr. 
Robert B, Suliwuiigor. Ms. Louis 
Sherman. Mr. T, J, Wooster, Jr. 

YUGOSLAVIA— Delegate: Dr. An- 
drija Stamper. Alternate: Mr. Stane 
Kmsovoo. Advisers: l>r. Grujica 
Zatkovir. Mr, Leo Matas, Mr, Busan 
Bride. Mr. VelJko Korac. Mmo 
Krista Djordjevic. Dr. MJjo Mirko- 
vic. Mr. Pavia Lukin. 
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DELEGATES TO THE FIRST 
ASSEMBLY IN LONDON 


ARGENTINA— Delegates: H.E. Dr. 

I. ucio Manual Moreno Quintana. 
H.1C. Dr. Felipe A, ICapil. IT,1C. l)r, 
Pablo Santos Miifioz. Alternate 
Delegates: H.IC. M. Adolfo Seilingo, 

H. 1C. Dr. Ricardo J. Sirl. Secretary- 
General: Dr. Francisco A. Bollo. 
Secretaries: M, Manuol ltublo 
Egusqulza. M. Rodolfo Munoz. 
Secretary-A tiachts: M, Luis F. Cas- 
tulls. M. Enrique Quintana. M. 
Alejandro Her nan Ciillon. M. En¬ 
rique Carlos Dubois. M. Josd Marla 
Cosontlno. M. Carlos Alborto Vnrai. 
M. Rodolfo Alborto Romero. At¬ 
taches: M. Eduardo Tonuts Pardo. 
M. Oscar Ivan Pezet, Assistant: M. 
Eduardo Zubillagn. 

AUSTRALIA— Delegates: Hon. N. 

J. O. Makin. Kt. Hon. J. A. Beasley. 

I. t.-Col. W. K. Hodgson, O.B.E. 
Alternate Delegates: Mr. Allan Watt. 
Professor fv. H. Hailey. Dr. E. R. 
Walker. Mr. l J unl Hasluck. Mr. 
A. H. Tango. Assistants: Mr, S. L. 
Atyeo. Mr. T. G. Glaslicen. Mr. Alan 
Renouf. Secretary to the Delegation: 
Mr. T. O. Gluahoen. Private Secre¬ 
taries to Mr. Mahiv: Mr. H. R. Gray. 
Mr. L. G. Williams. 

BELGIUM— Delegates; H.E. M. P.- 
H. Spaak. M. Ch. de Visscher. 
M. H.-A. Rolin. H.E. M. F. van 
Imngcnliove. Alternate Delegates: 
H.E. M, G. Kaeckenbeock. H.E. M. 
P. Orta. M. M. Bonrquin. M. F. 
Dohousso. Advisers: M, w. Loridrui. 
J|l> J. Nisol. M. R. 1-obeau [Secre¬ 
tary-General of the Delegation). M. 
F, Blondeol (Chief of Press Service). 
Attach!: M, W. Stevens, Consul. 
Press Service: M. F. Blondcol. Milo 
van Lamgenhove. Secretary: M. J. 
Doschamps. 

BOLIVIA— Delegates: H.E. M. Car¬ 
los Salamanca. M, Eduardo del 
Portillo. Alternate Delegates and 
Advisers: M, Juan Poflaranda Mln- 
ohih. M. Carlos Romero, Counsellor. 


Advisers: M. Luis Romero Saenz, 
M. Guillermo Scott-Murga. Secre¬ 
tary: M. Alvaro Peroz del Castillo. 

BRAZIL— Delegates: H.E. M. L. M. 
do Souza Dantas. H.E. M. J. J. 
Moniz do Aragilo, C.B.E. H.E. M, 
C. do Freitas-Vallo, C.B.E. H.E. 
M, V. Loitflo da Cunha. Advisers: 
Colonel Jaymo do Almoida. Mr. A. 
Mendos Vionna. Mr. O. Pinto 
Machado. M, Pnulo Cnrneiro. Sec¬ 
retary-General: AI. Hugo Gouthior. 
Secretaries: M. Hcnriquo R. Valle. 
M. Everaldo D. de Lima. M. George 
A. Maciol. M. F. C. do Bjttoncourt 
Bcrenguor. Attachls: Mile Noomin. 
Baptista. Mile Tliereza Gomes. 

BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIAL¬ 
IST REPUBUC—Delegates: II.E. 
M.. Kuzma V. Kiselev. H.E. 
Mmo Evdokia I. Uralova. H.E. 
M. Aleksey F. Kulikov. M. Frol 
P, Sbmigov ( Secretary-General of the 
Delegation). M. Vassily P. Smoliar. 
Advisers: M. Vyatclicslav J, Forma- 
sbov. M. Grigory G. Novitsky. M. 
Komlrat Atzakhovitch. Interpreters: 
Milo Olga Sumenkova. Mile An¬ 
tonina Vaniushkina. Secretary: Mile 
Vora Golubeva. 

CANADA— Delegates: Tiro Right 
Hon, L. S. St. Lauront, P.C., M.P. 
The Hon. J. G. Gardiner, M.P. Tire 
Hon. Paul Martin, M.P. The Right 
Hon. Vincent Massey. Mr. H. H. 
Wrong, Associate. Alternate Dele¬ 
gates : Mr. J. E. Read, Legal Adviser, 
H.E. Mr. L. D. Wllgress. Mr. Pierre 
Dupuy. Mr. Gordon Graydon, M.P. 
Mr. S. H. Knowles, M.P. Advisers: 
Mr. Alfred Rive. Mr. I,. Rasminsky. 
Mr. Escott Reid. Mr. C. S. A, Ritchie. ; 
Mr. G. C. Andrew. Mr.;J.'W, 
Holmes. Mr. R. A. D. Ford. Mr, J. 
E. Jones. Mr. E. A. C6M, Mr. J>: V. 
Le Pan. Press Officers: Mr. G. C. 
Andrew. Mr. Campbell Moodie. 
Secretary-General:_ Mr. L. Malania, 
Assistant Secretary: Mr, T., Le M. 
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Carter. Administrative Officer: Miss 
M. Robertson. 

CHILE— -Delegates: H.E. M. Manuel 
Bianchi. H.E. M. Gortnfm Vergara. 
H.E. M. Enriquo Gajtirdo. H.E. M. 
Gonzalo Montt, Alternate Delegate: 
M. Lc 6 a Sulxsrcuseaux. Secretary- 
General: M. Huracio Suarez. Secre¬ 
tary-Advisers: M. Fau.sto Solo. M. 
HefrtSn Silva. M. Guillermo ltosael. 
Attache!: M. Francisco Cargill. 

CHINA— Delegates: H.E. Mr. Wang 
Shih-chtah. ILK. Mr. V. K. Well¬ 
ington Koo. H.E. Mr. Poo Piug- 
ahoung. H.E. Mr. Taion Tni. II.K. 
Mr. P, C, Chang. Alternate Delegates: 
H.E. Mr. Victor Chitsoi Hoo, H.JC. 
Mr. Wunsz King. H.E, Mr. Lono 
Liang. Advisers: Mr. Sliuliai Hail. 
Mr. A. Pon-tung Suli, Mr. Kuo Yu* 
shou. Mr. K. C. George Yoh, Mr. 
Chang Tao-ahlng. Mr. Chang ToU- 
chang. Mr. Szeuiing Szo. Consult¬ 
ants: Mr. Liu UfraantHui. Mr. Jon 
Ki-sin. Mr. Clmi Fung-ynng. Mr. 
Ying Dao. Secretary-General: Mr. 
Henry K. Chaug. Assistant Secre¬ 
tary-General: Mr. C. K. Szo. Admin¬ 
istrative Secretary: Mr. T. D, Talon. 
Secretaries: Mr. Fu Kuanhtiuing. 
Mi. Chen Tai-cliu. Mr. Chon Yao- 
ehong. Mi. Yu Kion-wou. Mt. Yang 
Haion trong. Mr. Tlon Fong-cheug. 
Mr. ICao Shib-ndng. Mr. Wang 
Szo-chong. Assistant Secretaries: Mr. 
Loe En-lcuo. Mr. Iin CUih-ohl. Mr. 
Hu Lln-toh. Mr. Wou K'iuan. Mr. 
Y. Y. Waug. Mr. Taieu Noughsln. 
Mr. Kwoli Tae-cliing. Mr. Hsu 
Chong. Mr. Wan Shong-hung. 

COLOMBIA— Delegates: H.E. Dr, 
Dario Echandia. H.E, Dr, Carlos 
Lloros Rostrepo. H.E, Dr. Eduardo 
Zuleta Angel. Counsellors: Dr. Diego 
Garcia, Dr, Abel Botoro, Adviser: 
M. Jos 6 Joaquin Gori, Advisers and 
Technical Experts, Dr, Hernando 
Uribo Cualla. Dr. Eduardo Nieto 
CaldorOn. M. Luis Saaln Aguirre, 
M. Luis Robledo. M. Homando 
Samper Gdmez. Adjoint Secretary to 
the Delegation: Dr, Tairae Cortes 
Castro. Atlaehi: Mile Elvira Castilla 
. Samper, 

COSTA RICA—Delegates: HIE. M. 
Fernando Soto Harrison. Aitachi: 
Mrs, Sheila Setton, 


CUBA— Delegates: Il.li. Dr. Gull- 
le.nno Holt, ll.lt. M. Guillermo do 
Bln 110 k. l)r. Ernesto Dihlgo. Dr. 
Guy Perez Cisneros. M, Luis Marino 
Peroz. Jkjntty Delegate and Adviser: 
Dr. Felipe 1 tuns. Secretary-General: 
Dr. Guy Perez Cisneros, Secretaries: 
M. Ignacio do Aigamonlo. M. Julio 
A. Brndorniaim. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA— Delegates: 
H.E. M. Jan Mimnryk. tl.li. M. 
Hubert Itipltu. I-LK. M. Josef 
Sollesz. M. Jail Hclehriidek, M.D. 
M. Ivo Duchdoek. Alternate Dele¬ 
gates: M. Jan Lielinor. M, tvan 
Homo. M. Charles Lisle Icy. M. 
Jarimiir Spacok. M. Lndislav Iia- 
dtumky. Advisers: M. Jirt Fischer. 
M. Edvard GoIdstUcker. M. Jaro- 
slav lialhhulxir. Mine Olga HilloviV. 
M. lmdislav Illavacek. M. Vladimir 
Jolinclc. M, Frantisok Jungnian. M. 
Frantisok Kraus. M. Eugen Lneliel. 
Mine Gertruda .Sekanhiovd. Jhess 
Officer: M. Viktor Kbichl, Secretaries: 
Milo ltuzena Matuiovskd. Milo 
T a t j a n a Makovic.lca-Kotuftglovd. 
Mmu frmaSe.hulhofovd. NtlloBozona 
Cornd. 

DENMARK— Delegates: H.11. M. 
Gustav Rasmussen. Professor Dr. 
Ilaxtvlg Frinch, M.P. H.Ji, M. Por 
Fodersplol. Il.li. M. Ole Bjorn 
Kraft, M.P. M. Hertnnd Lonnuug, 
M.P. Alternate Delegates: Il.E. 
Count Eduard Kovonttow. M. Ib 
Norlund, M.P. H.E. M. William 
iSorbcrg. Advisers: Mmo Bud 11 
Boglrup. Dr. Carl Iverson, Colonel 
Count wllbolm Sponneck. Captain 
E. J. C. Qvlatgaard, R.B.N. M. 
Finn T. B. L'riia. Dr. Axel Sorup. 
Archivist Secretaries: Milo Eleanor 
Walker. Mho Dagny Johansen. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC— Dele- 

f ates: Dr. Tomistoclos Messina. 
I.E. M, AndnSs Pastoriza. Dr. 
Francisco A. Gonznlvn, Sonator, 
Dr. Frcdorico C. Alvarez. Milo 
Minerva Bernardino. Adviser: H.E. 
Dr. Ricardo Perez-AWonBeca, Sec¬ 
retary to the Delegation: Dr. Porfitio 
Horrera-Baoz, 

ECUADOR— Delegates: H.E. Dr. 
Humborto Albornoz.' H.E; Dr. 
Homoro Viteri LaVronto. H.E. M. 
Antonio Farm Velasco. M. Alborto 
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Puig-Arosomona. Assistant Secre¬ 
tary: Milo Maria Iiosa Paroja, 

EGYPT— Delegates: II.R. Dr. Abdol 
Hamid Jfculawi Pasha, II. K. Abdol 
Pattali Ainv Pasha. The lion. Mam- 
douh Uiaz. Alternate Delegates: M. 
Ahmed Saroit liny. Dr. Mohammed 
Awod. Advisors; M. Hassan Zaki. 
M, M. Abdel Miiuom Mostafa. Dr. 
Hanna Saba. Colonel Abdel Hamid 
Ghalob Hoy. M. Naguib Hasliora. 
Technical Assistants: M, Mohammed 
Zaki Kenawi. M. Aly Gretly. M. 
Yohla Ilakki. M. Saleh Mahmoud, 
Liaison Officer with the Tress: M. 
Mohammed 7,akl IConawi. 

EL SALVADOR—Decides. 1 H.E. 
M. J. Gustavo Guorroro. Don 
Rodolfo Bardn Castro. Alternate 
Delegate: M. Samuel Jorgo Dawson. 
Secretary to the Delegation: Miss A. 
H. Welsby. 

ETHIOPIA— Delegates: H.E. Ato 
Aldilou Abto-Wokl. H.E. Blatta 
Ephrotn T. Medlion. H.E. Ato 
Tafarra Worq. Ato Zandlo G. Hoy- 
wot. Secretary: Ato Iwru Zallaqa. 
Legal Adviser: Professor J. L. 
Briorly. 

FRANCE— Delegates: H.E. M. 
Georges Jlidault. H.E. M. Marius 
Moutot. H.E. M. Francois BUloux. 
H.E. M. Joseph Paul-Boncour. 
H.E. M. Rend Mnatilgli. Alternate 
Delegates: M. Rend Cassln, M. Lodn 
Touhaux, Mmo P. Lofaucheux, M. 
Gaston MounerviUo. Principal Ad¬ 
visers: M. Ilorvd Alphand, M. Pferro 
Angor. M. Jacques Fonquoa-Duparo. 
M. Louis Joxo. H.E. M, Honri 
Ponsot, Secretary-General to the 
Delegation; M. Vincent Broustrfl- 
Deputy Secretary-General: M. Claude 
Bouchinet-Serrenlles. Advisers and 
Technical Advisers: M. Georges 
Gorso. Mmo Idono Vldnot. Dr. 
Cavalllon. M. Etienne Deanery. M. 
Henry Hauck. VL Hoarl Laurentlo. 
M. Gaston Bourgols. M. Jean Morel" 
let. M. Roger Soydoux. M. Raoul 
Agllon. M. Michel Brault. M. Charles 
Chaumont, M. Andrd Gaaem., M. 
Raymond Offroy, M, Jeah.Gulgne- 
bort, M, Pierre Calvet. M. Hubert 
Hubao. Experts: M. Andre Babelon. 
M. Jacques do' Bresson. M. Jeen 
Dupuy. M. Louis Gos. M. Jean deLa 
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Grandvillc. M. Jean Lucas. M. 
Jacques Nantot. M. Emmanuel de 
Lovis-Miropoix. Secretaries :ld. Jean- 
Paul Anglos. M. Hubert Argod. M. 
Paul Bertrand. M, Albert Fdquant. 
M. Pranfois de la Gorco. M. Henri 
Ruffin. 


GREECE— Delegates: H.E. M. John 
Sofianopoulos. H.E. M. Thanaasis 
Aghnides. M. Kyriakos Varvareasoa. 
H.E. M. Demetrius Caclnmanos. 
H.E. M. George Erdntaria. Alternate 
Delegates: Professor Jerome Pintos. 
M. Dimitri Lambros. M. Dimitri 
Tsoousais, Advisers: M. Demetrius 
Nicolaroiris. Colonel Theodoros 
Grlgoropouloa. Captain Eleftherioa 
Goorgacopoulos, R.H.N. Air Vice- 
Marshal John Casslmatis, R.H.A.F. 
M. ConstRntin Stavropoutos. Mile 
Rona Zafiriou. Secretariat: M. Mil- 
tlados Dolivanis. M. Jason Dracoulis. 
M. George Mlchalopoulos. Mile 
K, Lykiardopulo. Press Attaches: 
M. Constantine Hadji-Argyris. M. 
Georgo Symeonides. 

GUATEMALA— Delegates: H.E. Dr. 
Enrique Mufloz-Meany. H.E. Gen¬ 
eral Miguol Ydigoras-Fuentes. H.E. 
Dr, Jorge Luis Arriola. Adviser: 
M. Francisco Azurdia-Soto. Secre¬ 
taries to the Delegation: Dr. Josd Luis 
Aguilar de Ledn. Major Adolfo 
Garcia Montenegro. Assistant Secre¬ 
tary: Mile Carmen Ydlgoras L. 

HAITI—Delegate: H.E. M. Ldon 
Laleau, 


HONDURAS —Delegate : H.E. Dr- 
Tiburcio Carlas, Jr. Secretaries: Miss 
G, D. NTorminton. Mr, H. C. Cock. 
Mine Hilda Lanpon. 

INDIA— Delegales:Tho Hon. Dewatt 
Bahadur Sir Ratmutwami Mudaliar, 
K.C.S.L Sir Samuel Ruuganadhan. 
Sir V; T. Krldmamadhari, K.C.LE. 
Advisers: Sir John Bartley, C.S.I. 
C.I.E., I.C.S. Mr. VL K. VeflodJ, 
C.I.E., tGS. Mr. M. Ikramullah, 
C.I.E., I.C.S. Mr. R. S. Mtai, I.C.S. 
Secretary: Mr. M. Ikra mul la h , CJ.E. 
l.G.S. 

IRAN—Delegates: H.E. M. Hassan 
Taqizadeh. H.E. VL Mostafa AdL 
hVe. M. Bagher Kazemi, H.E. M. 
Nakcollah Entezam. HE: ,M. All 
Sdheiny. Alternate Delegates: Dr, 
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Jolal Abdoli {Legal Adviser). M. 
l'azlollah Nabil {Secretary-General). 
M. Abolhassan Hakimi. Colonel 
Assadollali liayondor (Tei hniral 
Adviser). Adviser: M. Kazuni Nia- 
Mir. Secretaries: Dr. Alibnsqoli 
Khal’Albary. M. Mohamed Nassau 
Pouyani. 

IRAQ— Delegate: H.Ii. Ali Jawdat 
al-Ayubi. Alternate Delegates: Say id 
Shaker til Wtuli, Sayid Nwlim. el- 
Pacliachi. Assistant De.legates and 
Advisers: Sayicl Abdul M.cjid Ab- 
bass. Sayicl Balmiddin Awni. Sayid 
Amin M unlay iz. Sayid Awni 
Klialidy. Press Admits: Sayid Mah¬ 
mud Abdul Kerim. 

LEBANON— Delegates: H.TS. Hamid 
Bey Frunglu, H.li. Hi ad Hoy lil- 
Solli. H.K. Ynssol Bey Salem. IKE. 
M. Camille Cliamoun. Alternate 
Delegates: Or. Victor KUouri. M. 
Nadim Dimecltkid. Secretaries: JW. 
Joseph Hurfoucho. M. Joseph 
Sliadid. 

LIBERIA— 7 Megates: H.E. I)r. 
Gabriel I.. Helmut. H.K. Dr. Huron 
H.A. do Lyndon. Mr. Wilinnt A. 
David. 

LUXEMBOURG— Delegates: H.K. 
M. Joseph Both. H.K. Al. Andre 
Clasoti. Al. Albert Wehtor, M. Al¬ 
phonse Als. M. Jean-Fiorru Krmner. 
Secretaries: Alias 1. Neal. Mins M. E. 
Bacon. 

MEXICO— Delegates: H.K. Dr. Al- 
lonso do Rosen zwoig Diaz. H.K. Dr. 
Roborto Cdrdova. H.K. Dr. I.uis 
Padilla Nervo. H.K. Dr. Kudo den 
JSmdnez OT'"ntril. Dr. llnsiavo 
Martinez Cabailus. Secretary-General 
H.E. Al. Gustavo Ludcrs de Negri 
{Adviser). Adviser and Secretary of 
the Delegation: M, Kmilio C aider An 
Puig. AttaMs: Colonel Luis Rivas 
Ldpez, D.E.A1, Lt,-Commander 
1 Alfredo Marquez Ricculo. M. Rolicrto 
do Rosenzweig Diaz. Assistants: 
Alme Ana AJ. Alarlinez CabafUis. 
Mmo Margot Coblenz do Londcau, 
AUlo Margarita Asaimana. 

NETHERLANDS— Delegates: H.K. 
Dr. E. N. van KleKens. H.E. Dr. 

i H. van Roijon. H.E. Joukhuor 
r, E. F. M. j. Mlcluela van Vor- 
duynen. Prolossor Dr, 1’. S, Cor- 


hrniuly, M. A. Pell. Alternate Dele¬ 
gates: H.K. M. A. Tli. I .ampin g. Pro¬ 
fessor Dr. Baron K. M. van Aslieck. 
Professor Dr. J. Tinbnrgon. Cheva¬ 
lier J. it. do van dor Schuoren. Mrs. 
Dr. H. Vorwoy. Legal Adviser: 
Profcssur Dr. J. 11. W. Verzijl. 
Advisers: Dr. II, van Blankenstuin, 
.Dr. I!. W. Kaveman. Jonkheor Dr. 
M. P. M. van KarnoUs’k. Mr. B. J. 
do Keouw. Dr. K. M. J. K. Sanson. 
Dr. Rudeu Mas Soemilru DioioluuH- 
KoeHoemo. Mr. Z. Zain. Public Itiia- 
litnis Ojfircr tv the Delegation: Air. 1). 
J. 1’’. lie Man. Secretaries tv the Dele¬ 
gation: l)r. C. W. van Santon. Miss 
l>r. M. Z. N. WiUtivoen. Miss Dr. A. 
F. W. Kunsingh Meijor. Secretaries 
to the Minister of luorign Affairs: 
Mr. U. Rack. Miss 1\ J. C. Srhimmol- 
pemiluck. Assistant Secretaries: Miss 
J. M. ten Bosch. Alius ('.. W. A. Wal- 
lnirgh Schmidt, Miss J. Mazol. Mias 
van J lakel. Miss f 1. Wessels. Miss D. 
J. Pell. 

NEW ZEALAND— I Megates: Tlin 
lit. Hon. Pol or Fraser, <1.11., M.P. 
Mr. u. M. CamplK.'ll. Mr. A. T). 
McIntosh. Mr. J. V, Wilson. Miss 
Juan J4. McKenzie, Advisers: Mr. C, 
A. Knowles. Sir A. C. Day. Mr. Colin 
Aikuuin. Air. Roltiit T. Miller. Miss 

L. MuJ ’her.. 

NICARAGUA- - Delegate: H.K. M. 
Kduanlo Aviles Ramirez. Secretary: 
Milo Volaude Aviliis Ramirez. 

NORWAY— Delegates: H.K. M. Erik 
Andreas Colbun. H.E. M. Carl J. 
Ibunbro. D.D.L., D.C.K., D.L. M. 
Tcrjo Wold. Dr. Philos, Jacob S. 
Worm-MOUor. Alternate Delegates: 
Al. J. Strand Johansen. M. Iflnn Aloe. 

M. Finn Dahl. M. Konrad Nordabl. 
Mmo Friodu 1 lulen. Advisers: M. II, 
C, Berg. Commoduro J. K. Jucolwet). 
Colonol Karl Amulf. AL J. Molaudor. 
M. lirik lions (Secretary to the Dele¬ 
gation). Secretary: Mine Gudnin. 
RanwUd, 

PANAMA— Delegates; H.E. Dr. 
Roberto Jimenez. H.E. Dr. Demo- 
trio A. Pomifl, Adviser: Al. Eusebio 
A, Morales. Secretary: M. Francisco 
A. de Icaza. 

PARAGUAY— Delegate: H.E. Gon- 
eral Audrda Aguilera. 
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PERU— Delegates: Ti.E. Dr. Alberto 
nilon. II.IC. Dr. Ricardo Iiivera 
Sohroiber, JC.B.E. H.K. M. Hector 
lioza. H.K. Dr. Alberto Area Purr6. 
H.K. M. Gonzalo N, de Aramlmm. 
Alternate Delegates: Dr. Jorge Vas- 
(|uer.. M, Fernando Borokemoyov, 
Dr. I .it in Alvarado. Secretaries: M. 
Jnvinr Perez do Cuellar. M. Jose 
Iturriuga. M. Jose Hernandez do 
Agttero. Attachi: M. Narcino do la 
Colitiii. 

PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH— 

Delegates: The Hon. Peilro Lopoz. 
Tho J ton. Tomas L. Cabill. The Hon. 
Manuel V. Gullogo. Adviser: Mr. 
St'vorino Montano. Administrative 
Assistant: Mias Dolores Abellera. 
Secretaries: Miss Dolpliino Churko. 
Mr. I’elayo Llamas, 

POLAND— DelegtUes: H.K. M. Win- 
cenly Rzytflowski. II.K. M. Waelaw 
Uarcikowski. H.E. M. Jan Stanezyk. 
H.K. M. Zygmunl Modzuluwski. 
H.K. M. Henryk Strasburgor. Al¬ 
ternate Delegates: M. Ktauislaw 
Oslecki. M. Waelaw lumberski. M. 
Jcrzii Miohttlowski. M. Josof Win- 
iowlcz. M. Wlodziiniorz Modorow. 
Principal Adviser: M. Henryk 
KoJodziojski. Advisers: Dr. Stania- 
law Osfiowfiki, Dr. Bogdan Winiar- 
skl. Dr. Inon Barunski Dr. Mloozy- 
slaw Szeror, M. Mauryey Jaroszyrt- 
ski. Dr. Edward Szturm do Sztrom. 
Dr. liinil Kipa. M. Adam Kury- 
lowioz. M. Wtadyalaw Kuszyk. M, 
Stan inlaw Gross. M. Antoni Slonim- 
ski. M. Bentard Drzowioskl. M. 
Jacok Rudzinskl. Public Relations 
Officers: M. Krzysztof RadzlwiU. 
M. Jerzy Szaplro. M, Marian 
Wojilyllo. M. Klomons Dnnin 
Kompicz. Secretary-General of the 
Delegation: M. luuhniorz Dorosz. 
Deputy Secrelaries-Genrral: M, 
Alolcsandor Braraaon. M. Gustaw 
Got teaman. Secretaries: M.. Man¬ 
fred Laclta. M. Tadonsz Matysiak. 
M. Stefan Rcichoiurtoin. Frivols 
Secretary to M, W, dtsymowshi and 
M. Z. Modselemhi: M. Aleksandor 
Mierzejowslri. Jriivale Secretary to 
M. J, Stanctyp: Mine Fraaciszka 
ICwiatkowska. Private Secretary to 
M. H. Kolotltiejski: Mile Marja 
Chrzancrwska. 
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SAUDI ARABIA— Delegates: 
H.R.H. tho Amir Faisal ibn Abdul 
Aziz, G.B.E. H.E. Sheikh Hafiz 
Wahba. Advisers: Sheikh Ibrahim 
Al-Soliaman. Shoikh Ali Alireza. 
Hayed Jamil Dnwoud. Mr. Said 
Elnaggar. Mr. Abdul Mounim Al- 
balh. Mr. Zaki Najib Mahmoud. 
Secretaries: Mr. Mohammed Reda. 
Mr. Solianum El Bassam. 

SYRIA— Delegates: H.E. M. Paris 
Al-Khoury. H.E. Dr. Najeeb Al- 
Armanazi, H.E. M. Nazen Al- 
Koudsi. Dr. F. Zoiuerldine. Secre¬ 
taries: M, Hussni Daki. M. Issam 
Inglizi. M. Nazom Morhege. M. 
Haidar Rikabi. Assistants to Secre¬ 
taries: Mrs. M. Pennington. Miss 
Rowley. 

TURKEY— Delegates: H.E. M. Ha¬ 
san Saka. H.E. M. Saffot Arikan. 
H.E. M. Emin All Slpahi. H.E. 
M. Sovket Fuad Ke^ed. H.E. M. 
Cevat Acikalln. Alternate Delegates: 
H.E. M. Nizamottin Ayasfi. H.E. 
M. Nodim Voysel Ilkln. Advisers: 
M. Mulharrom Nuri Birgi. M. Settar 
Iksol. Secretaries: M. Adil Derinsn. 
M- Necdot Kent. 

UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLIC— Delegates: H.E. Dr. 
Droitro Z. Manuusky, M, Mikola 
1’. Bajan. Prolossor Mikola I. 
Petrovsky. M. Olexa D. Voina, M. 
Vasil A. Tarasenko. Advisers: Pro- 
lossor Volodimir M. Korotsky. M. 
Fedor E. Parkhomenko. M. Velen- 
tin I, Shigansky. Secretary-General 
of the Delegation: M. Vadim P. 
Kovalonko, Interpreters: Mile 
Evtukhovskajn. Mile Masnronko. 
Secretaries: M. Lukin. Mile 
Shapareva. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA— 
Delegates: Mr. G. Heaton Nlcholls, 
Mr, H. T. Andrews. Mr. L. Egaland. 
Alter Hale Delegates: Dr. A. H. 
Mertsch. Mr. R. Jones, Mr. D, B. 
Sole. Advisers: Mr. B. Gi Fourle. 
Me. J. Mockford. 

UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS— Delegates: H.E. M. 
Audrey Y. Vyshinsky. H.E. M. 
Audrey A. Gromyko. H.E. M. 
Feodor-T. Gousev, H.E, M. Ana¬ 
toliy I. Lavrentiov. ’M. Vasiiii V, 
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Kuznotsov. Advisers: Professor 
Boris E. Stein. Professor Amuznsp 
A. Arutiunlan. Professor Sergey 13. 
Krylov. Professor Vsevolod N. 
Durdonovsky, Secretariat: Professor 
Amuznsp A. ArnUuniun (Secretary- 
General). M. Michttil C., Gribanov. 
M. Petr G. Illopikov. Technical 
Exports: M. Ivan M. Andreev. M. 
Victor T. Demidov. M. Michail P. 
Shishkin. Interpreters: M. Mielinil 
M. Yunin. M. Nikolai N. Kruilcov. 
Milo Nina S. Brind. Interpreter- 
Secretary to M. Vyshinsky: M, 
Vsevolod V. Pastocv. Personal 
Assistant to the Secretary-General: 
M, Vladimir G. Treslcov." Technical 
Secretaries: Milo Nadozhda F. Zak- 
nrdaovn. Mile Iraida 1*. Kurltziun, 
Milo Lidia M. Titova. Stenographers : 
Mile Inna N. Domova. Milo Raisa 
G, Konznctsova. Mile Elena V. 
Solncr. MUo Valentina B. Karaseva. 
Milo Marij a A. Golikova, 

UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRE¬ 
LAND— Delegates: Tho Rigid Hon. 
C. R. Attloe, M.P. Tho Right Hon. 
Ernest Bovin, M.P. Tho Right Hon. 
P. J, Noel-Bakcr, M.P. The Right 
Hon. Ellon Wilkinson, M.P. The 

S ht Hon. Sir Hartley Sliawcrosa, 
\ Alternate Delegates: Mr. Glow- 
vil Hall, M.P. Mr. Hector McNeil, 
M.P. Mr, A. Hondorson, M.P. Mr. 
A. Crooch-Jonoa, M.P. Major Ken¬ 
neth Younger, M.P. Principal Ad¬ 
visors: The Hon. Sir Aloxauder 
Cadogan. Professor Sir Charles 
Webster. Special Advisers: Tlie 
Right Hon, Sir Walter ClLrino. Mr. 
G. Thomson. Mr. Andrew K. 
McCosh. Sir John Forbea Watson, 
Advisers: Foreign Office: Mr, W. K. 
Bcokott. Sir George RondoL Sir 
Nigel Ronald. Mr. Novile Butler. 
Mr. E. L. Hall Patch. Mr, J. I. C. 
Cromble, Mr. G, G. Fitzniaurice. 
Mr, R. H. Hadow. Mr. H. A. Caccla. 
Mr. J. G. Ward. Mr. j, E. Coutson. 
Mr. W. J. Hasler. Mr. IL McKin¬ 
non Wood. Mr. T. E. Broruloy. 
Colonel G. do Gaury. Mias K. M. 
Midwinter. Secretarial (Foreign 
Office): Adviser and Secretary of 
Delegation! Mr. P. H. Gore-Booth. 
Advisers and Assistant Secretaries: 
Mr, P. S. Falla. Mr, C. M. Berkeley. 


Assistant Secretaries: Mr. C. B, B. 
Heailieote-Kmith. Mrs, M. L. Arn¬ 
old. Mr. fl. P. T. Smith. Public 
Relations Officers: Mr. J. Winocour, 
Mr. A. R. K. Mackenzie, Miss M. 
Fletcher. Office of the Minister of 
Defence: Major-General E. 1. C. 
Jacob. Treasury: Mr. D. I'itblado. 
Offices of the Cabinet (Economic 
Set Hun): Mr. J. M. Fleming. Home 
Office: Mr. S. W. Harris. Colonial 
Office: Mr. T. 1. K. Lloyd. Mr. A. H. 
Poynton. Mr. J. S. Bennett. Min¬ 
istry of Labour and National Service: 
Mr. G. Myrddln Evana. Mr. II. G. 
Goo. Dominions Office: Mr. G. E. 
Boyd Shannon. The Hon. F. E. 
Cumming-Bruco. Ministry of Food: 
Mr. J. JO. Wall. India Office: Miss 
C. T. Rolfo. Burma Office: Mr. A. S. 
Morley. Private Secretaries to Mr. 
Attlee: Mr. T. I- Rowan. Mr. 
Anthony Bcvir. Mr. J. Ii. Peck. Mr, 
J. T. A. Burke. Mr. P. F. R, Boards. 
Mr. J. M. Addis. Mr. b. MacKay. 
Private Secretaries to Mr. Devin: 
Mr. It J. Dixon. Mr. V. G. lauvfurd. 
Mr. J. N. Henderson. Private Secre¬ 
taries to Mr. I*. J. Nnel-ltakcr: Mr. 
J. G. TaUrourdin. Miss T. E. Mayor. 
Private Secretary to Miss Wilkinson: 
Mr. A. A Part, Private Secretaries 
to Sir Hartley Shawcross: Mr. M. E. 
Rood. Mr. R. A. Swan. Private 
Secretary to Mr. Gleiwtl Hall: Mr. 
J, L. Hampton, Private Secretary to 
Mr. Hector McNeil: Mr. J. V. Rob. 
Private Secretary to Mr. A. Hender¬ 
son: Mr. G. S. Whitehead. Private 
Secretary to Mr. Creech-fones: Mr. 
I. D. Robertson. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— 
Delegates: Secretary James If. 
Byrnes. Mr, Edward R. StotUniua, 
Jr. Senator Tom Counully. Senator 
Arthur H. VanUeuberg, Mrs. Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt. Alternate Dele¬ 
gates: Representative Sol Bloom. 
Representative Charles A- Eaton, 
Mr. Frank Walker, Mr. John Foster 
Dulles. Mr, John G. Townsend, Jr. 
Representative in the Economic and 
Social Council:, Ambassador John 
G. WJnant, Senior Advisers: Mr. 
Bonjarain V, Cohen. Mr. James 
Clemont Dunn, Mr., Green H. 
Hackworth. Mr. Leo • Psavolsky. 
Mr. Adlal’ E, Stevenson. Special 
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Advisers on Military Affairs: Con¬ 
trol Georgo C. Konnoy, A.A.F. 
Admiral Richmond K. Turner, 
U.S.N. Lioutonant-Gcncml Matthew 
B. Ridgway, U.S.A. Major-General 
John R. Ucano, U.S.A, Brigadier- 
General Charles P. Cabell, A.A.F. 
Captain Eliott B. Strauss, U.S.N. 
Colonel Charles G. Williamson, 
A.A.F. Colonel Herbert V. Mitchell, 
U.S.A. Commander Thomas H. 
Morton, U.S.N. Secretary to the 
Special Advisers on Military A flairs: 
Captain Denys W. KnoU, U.S.N. 
Administrative Assistant: Miss Mary 
E. McDonald. Military Aides and 
Assistants: Major F. M. Brand- 
stotter, U.S.A Major John T. Buck- 
ley, U.S.A. Captain Robert N. 
O’Donnell, U.S.A. Advisers: Princi¬ 
pal Adviser: Mr. Algor Hiss. Special 
Assistant: Mr. E. N. Thompson. 
Secretary-General and Advisor: Mr. 
Easton RoLhwoll. Department of 
State: Mr. Thoodoro C. Achilles. Mr. 
Harding Bancroft. Mr. Charles E. 
Bolden. Mr. Ralph J. Bundle. Mr. 
Philip M. Burnett. Mr. Cabot 
Coviflc. Mr. Gerald Drew. Mr. A. H. 
Feller. Mr. Wilder Footo. Mias 
Dorothy Fosdick. Mr. William 
Fowler. Mr. Benjamin Gerig. Mr. 
Tamos Frodorick Groon. Mr. John 
Halriorman. Mr. Raymond Haro. 
Mr. Robert Hartley. Mr. Louis 
Hyde, Mr. Joseph E. Johnson. Mr. 
William A. McRae. Mr. Otis Mulli- 
ken. Mr. Harley Nottcr, Mr. Walter 
Radius. Mr. Henry Raiff, Mr. Dur- 
■ward V. Sauditor. Mr. Rudolf E. 
Schoonfold. Mr. Leroy D. Stlne- 
bowur. Mr. Arthur SwootBor. Mr. 
Llewellyn E. Thompson. Mr, George 
Wadsworth. Mr. Erie Wendelin. 
Treasury Department: Mr. William 
II. Taylor. Department of the In¬ 
terior: Mr. Abo Fortas. Mr. John. 

1 Collier. Department of Commerce: 
Mr. Lewis Lorwin. Department of 
Labour: Miss Frieda Miller. Civil 
Service Commission: Mr. Arthur 
Fleming. Executive Office of the 
President, Buroau of the Budget: Mr. 
Donald C. Stone. Mr. Waltor C. 
Lavas, Assistants to Delegates and 
Alternate Delegates: Assistants to 
Secretary Byrnes: Colonel, Hugh A 
Kelly, U.S.A. Miss Cassie Connor, 
Special Assistant to Mr. Stettinius: 


Mr. Charles P. Noyes, Assistant to 
Senator Connolly: Mr. Francis Wil¬ 
cox. Assistant to Representative 
Bloom: Mr. Boyd Crawford. As¬ 
sistant to Mr. Walker: Mr. "William 
F. Cronin. Assistant to Mr. Dulles: 
Miss Florence Snell. Special As¬ 
sistant on Delegation Matters: Mr. 
Samuel D. Boykin. Press Relations: 
Mr. Michael J. McDermott. Mr. 
Dorsey Fisher, Liaison with Private 
Organisations: Mr. Francis Russell. 
Mr, John M. Patterson. Miss Ruth, 
Bell. Secretariat: Secretary-General 
Mr. Easton RothwelL Special As¬ 
sistants to Secretary-General: Mr. 
Thomas F. Power. Mm. Virginia 
Hartley. Assistant: Miss Suzane 
Green. Deputy Secretary-General: 
Mr. John E. Peurifoy. Assistant: 
Mr. Victor Purse. Administrative 
Officer: Mr. Arthur Hazes. Assist¬ 
ants: Mr, Ralph Graham. Mr. Philip 
Mndd. Mias Gertrude Sllndoo. Miss 
Thelma Front, finance Officer: Mr. 
Walter B. Fhirman. Documents 
Officer: Mr. Carl Marcy. Assistants: 
Miss Elizabeth Driscoll. Mias Eliza¬ 
beth Gough. Correspondence Officer: 
Miss Mary Vance Trent. Reference 
Officer: Miss Carmel Sullivan. As¬ 
sistants: Miss Jeanette Mother. Miss 
Joan H. Dufies. Translators: Mr, 
Edmund Caakie. Mr. Joseph A 
Orozco. Order of the Day Officer: 
Miss Louise Dome. Production 
Manager: Mr. Norvello Sannebock. 
Stenographic Services Supervisor: 
Mias Lithe Dowtick. 

URUGUAY— Delegates: H.E. Dr. 
Roberto E. MacEachen. Dr- An¬ 
tonio Gustavo Fusco. Dr. Hector 
Payssd Reyes. M. Benjamin Fer- 
ndndez y Medina. Advisers and Al¬ 
ternate Delegates: M., Eduardo D. 
do Arteaga. M. Gustavo A. Rey 
Alvarez. M. Julio A Lacarto Muro. 

VENEZUELA— Delegate: Dr. Ro¬ 
berto Picon Lares. Dr. Carlos 
Eduardo Stolk. Dr. Eduardo Arroyo 
Lameda. Advisers: Dr. Manuel 
Perez Guerrero. Dr. Luis E m i l i o 
Gomez Ruiz. Secreleuy: Dr. Carlos ■ 
Rodriguez Jimenez. 

' YUGOSLAVIA— Delegates: HJL M- , 
Edvard Kardel. H.E. M. Sava 
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Kosanovid. H.E. M. Stanojo Simic. 
H.E. Dr. Ljubo Loontid. H.E. Dr. 
S toyan Gabrilovid, Alternate Dele¬ 
gates: Dr. Ales Bebler, Dr. Milo van 
Zoricid. Dr. Andrija Stanipar. Dr. 
Vladimir Iiybar. M. Vladimir Dts- 
dljcr. Chief Adviser: Dr. Milan 
Bartos. Advisers: Dr. Franc Kos. 
M. Rista Stefanovid. M. Bogdan 


Smiljanid. Dr. Aloxandar Fraud. M. 
Milorad Cerovid. Special Advisers; 
Dr. Radomir Zivkovid. M. Branko 
Braskovid. Secretaries: M. Teodor 
Gjurgjevid. M. Jovan Bozovid. M. 
Vasa Pcrendija. M. Djuro Nincid. 
M. Miro Dobrilovid. Technical Staff: 
MUo Iva Vranjclc. Mile Zorka 
Djakonovid. Milo Vera Vukotid. 
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